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Tar works of this venerable prelate have been so long before 
the public, in a detached form, and have been so long sane- 
tioned by public approbation, that we might justly expose our- 
selves to the charge of pre sumpu ion, by ofering any thing like 

a critical an: lysis of them. at this period. Hf, iné®ed, we saw 
any rfason “for dissenting from the general opinion, however 
invidious the task might be, we should deem it our duty to lay 
before vor readers theyrounds of such dissent. But this, we 
‘are happy to say, is not the case; our opinion perfectly ace 

cords with that of the public; and, therefore, our present ob- 
servations will, of course, be confined to the life of the 
Bishop, now prefined "9 his iia by his nephew, the worthy 
Rector of St. Geo Les 
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114 | ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
The father and mother of the Bishop were both natives of 


Virginia, in North America. His mother, whose maiden 
name was Jennings, was the daughter of Colonel, the sn of 
Sir Edmund, Jennings, who was one of the representatives 
for Ripon, in Yorkshive, in the reign of James the Second, 
The Colonel was the first of the family who settled in America, 
The Bishop’s fatheT bad a numerous family, and, in order to 
educate his children, he left his native country, in the year 
1720, and settled at York, where the Bishop (his eighteenth 
chiid) was born, in May, 1731. At thirteen he was sent to 


- a school at Ripon; and, at an early age, was entered as a sizer 


at Christ’s College, Cambridge. Herevhe distinguished him- 
self by the rapidity and extent of his classical attaimments, 
gained prizes, acquired academical honours, and was elected 


Esquire Beadle. ~ In 1757 he was ordained by the Bishop of. 


Lincoln, and, soon after, took priest’s orders in the diocese of 
York. On his return to the University, he obtained Mr. 
Seaton’s prize for the best: English poem, on the subject 'of 
* Death;”’ for the discussion of which, his biographer informs 
us, he was particularly qualified at the.time, by the state of 
his mind, having recently lost his father, whom he sincerely 
loved. ‘The character which Mr. Hodgson gives of this poem 
is a very just one. It was highly creditable to the feelings, 
w the principles, and to the genius, ef the author. 


** In the mean time he was not inattentive to the duties of his pro- 
tession, nor unmindful of the engagement into which he had entered, 
“ to banish and drivé away all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary 
to God's word" A profane and very licendors pamphlet, entitled, 
*' The History of the Man after God’s own Heart,” was about that 
time sjuch ‘in circulation, and had mad@a@ dangerous impression on 
the public mind. Its object was to -strike a secret blow at Revelation, 
by rihculing the habits, manners, and religion of the Jews, and, pat- 


piculerly, by representing the character of David in a most cdious 


point of view. Mr. Porteus saw at ohee the fallacy and mischief of 
this publication ; and, with the view of checking its pernicious ten- 
dency, composed, and preached. before the University, a sermon in 
answer to it, in whith he forcibly exposed its many errors and misre- 
presentations ; vindicated the Mosaic Law from the charges “ought 
against'it ; and gave the clearest and most satisfactory reasons for the 
bigh and peculiar name by which David was distinguished, namely, 


© The man after God's own heart.” Nothing indeed can be more 


strictly just, than the tha acter which he has there given of the Royal 
Penitent, or more impressive than the moral application ; and it # 
therefore no wonder that the sermon shou!d:have been beard, as it 
“was, With great attention at the time, and afterwards, when in priot, 
most favourably received. It is now the fifth in his second volume 
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Discourses ; with the omission however of some passages of a pole- 
mical nature, in order, as he has himself observed, ‘‘ to render it more 
practical, and of course more generally useful.” 


For our own part, we could have wished that these passages 
had been restored, for, though the practical utility of the dis- 
couse might have been somewhat diminished by retaining 
them, had it been published by itself, and intended for general 
circulation, the same objection could by no means apply to it, 
in its present form; and it is always desirable to know the 
pinions of the heads of our church on controverted points. 
We-wish, indeed, the whole body of our prelates would follow 
the extunple of the Bishop of Lincotn, in this respect, and we 
should be most happy to see the Primate take the lead, by so- 
lemnly and fully exposing the danger of educating the rising 
generation, without instilling fhe principles of Christianity 
mfo their minds, as .is proposed to be done by the notable 
system of Joseph Lancaster, the Quaker, whom it is now the 
fashion to patronize. Unless, indeed, this mania he stopped 
in its ihfaney, the mischief will be alike incalculable and 
wremediable, and they who are now the most forward to afford 
‘it protection and emcouragement, will be among the first to 
feel its pernicious and fatal effects. | 

In 1762, Mr. Porteus left collegg to reside at Lambeth 
Palace, Archbishop Secker having appointed him one of his 
domestic chaplains. ‘Three years after this appointment he 
married Miss Hodgson, of Ashbourne, in Derbyshire; and 
the Archbishop gave him the rectory of Hunton, in Kent, and 
wade him a prebendary of Peterborough. In 1767 he was 
inducted into the rectory of Lambeth, when he took his. de- 
gree of doctor ia divinity. In the following year he lost his 
friend and patron, Dr. Secker, who left him his joint executor. 
It is known that Dr. Porteus wrote a review of the life and 
_ Character of this excellént prelate, and his zeal in rescuing the 
memory of his benefactor from the fangs of calumny was 
highly onolintkle to his character. He now divided his time 
between his two livings of Hunton and.Lambeth. The former 
was his favourite residence; he embellished the parsonage- 
house and grounds, and took great delight in contemplating 
the beauties of the country. 


~“ Much however as he enjoyed such aretreat and such friends as 
these, it hever withdrew his thonghts from more serious and more im- 
portant pursuits. Hedischarged with zeal the duties of his parish ; 
preached almost always inthe morning ; in the afternoon very fre- 
@ently.Jectured on the catechism ; and lost no opportunity, when 
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ORIGINAL CRITSCISM. 


he saw fit occasion, of private admonition. In his attention to the 
poor, he was uniform and indefatigable ; he visited the sick, comforted. * f 
the afflicted, relieved the indigent : he entered, in short, with assiduity I 


and earnestness into whatever could promote in any degree their tem- 
poral and eternal welfare, and he did pot labour in vain. ‘I had the 

- happiness,’ he says, ‘to see miy church well filled with a congregation, 
neat and decent in their attire, with cheerful and satisfied looks, serious 
in their devotions, and attentive and grateful to their instructor.’ ” 


It was about this time that the memorable meeting of dis- 
senting delegates took place at the Feathers Tavern, the ob- 
ject. of which was the never-failing resource of discontent and 
disaffection---a petition to the legislature to’abolish the best 
guards of the Establishment, »y repealing the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, It certainly has been understood, that Dr. 
Porteus, from his excessive love of toleration, took some part 
in forwarding the views of these petitioners. ‘To obviate, 
however, _ all’ misconception on this subject, Mr. Hodgson 
makes the following statement : 


** About this time a circumstance occurred, which then excited con- 
siderable interest, and in whieh the part that Dr. Porteus took bas been 
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much misinterpreted and misunderstood. The following statement, mt 
in his own words, will place the fact inits true point of view. ‘ At m 
the close of the year 1772, and the beginning of the.next, an attempt P 
was Made by myself and a few other clergymen, among whom were ‘i 
Mr. Francis Wollaston, Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore, and Dr. 
Yorke, now Bishop of Ely, to induce the Bishops to promote a review mt 
‘ of the Liturgy and, Articles, in order to amnend in both, but particu. - 
larly in the latter, those parts which all reasonable persons agreed stood 
in need of armendment. ‘This plan was not in the smallest degree D. 
connected with the petitioners ai the Feathers Tavern, but on the con- rt 
trary, Was meant to'counteract thaf and all similar extravagant projects ; . 
to strengthén and: confirm our Ecclesiastical Establishment; to repel a 
the attacks which were at that time continually made upon it by its or 
avowed enemies; torender the 17th Article on Predestination and oe 
Election more clear and perspicuous, and less liable to be wrested all 
by oar adversaries to a Calvinistic sense, which has been so unjustly Ne 
affixed to it; to improve true Christian piety. amongst those of our BL 
own communion, and to diminish schism and separation by bringing ap 
over to the National Church all the moderate: and well disposed of wi 
other persuasions. On these grounds, we applied in a private ‘and re- ne 
spectful manner to Archbishop Cornwablis, requesting him to signify re 
our wishes, (which we conceived to be the wishes of a very large pre- ei 
portion both of the clergy and the laity) to the rest of the Bishops, that ae 
every thing might be done, which could be prudent/y and safely done, pro 
to promote these important and salutary pufpo-es del 
* « The answer given bv the Archbishop, February 11,1773, was 2 Pm 
these words : ‘I have consulted severally my brethren the Bishops, 
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7 tified by the clear and certain prospect of some decisive advantage.” 
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and it is the opinion of the bench in general, that nothing can in pru- 
dence be done in the matter that has been submitted to our conside- 
ration.” ” 

‘©'There can be no question tat this decision, viewed in all its 
bearings, was right; and Dr. Porteus, and those with whom he acted, 
entirely acquiesced in it, They had done their duty in submitting to the 
Bench such alterations as appeared to them tobe conducive, to the 
credit and the interest of the Church of England, and of feligion in 
general; and their manner of doing it was most temperate and re- 
spectful. At the same time, as it appears to me, the proposal was _re- 
jected on very satisfactory and sufhcient grounds = ‘That in our Esta- 
blished Liturgy there are some redundancies which might be spared, 
and some changes which might be made with advantage,few will be 
disposed to deny. ‘That in the Articles also, a clearer and more intel- 
ligible mode of expression might in parts be inttoduced, and some pas- 
sages ainended or expunged, which give a colour to false interpretation, 


may equally be conceded. But the main point to be considered is, 
whether, however desirable it may be to remove al] possible ground of 


separation and schism, such alterations as those suggested, or even any 
at all, would produce that effect. It has been said by an eminent 
Divine; and I perfectly agree with him, that.‘ it is not in the wit or 
in the power of man to prevent diversity of opinion, since this is the 
unavoidable result of human imperfection and human liberty, and is 
hot to be removed, unless we had more light or less agency.’ Sup- 
pose the Liturgy and Articles to undergo a revision, would the conse- 
quence be an union of sentiment? What one approved, there would 
be still another tocondemn; and even ‘amongst the moderate and 
well-disposed of other persuasions,’ I fear the Church, with all her 
concessions, would gain few converts. Itis always dangerous to in- 
novate, more so in things connected with religion than in any other; 
and after all, is there any absolute need of change? ‘ fhe men,’ says 
Dr. Hey, ‘ who were at the head of the Reformation, were men of the 
first ability. Asischolars, we are mere children tothem. ‘They were 
conversant in Scripture to a degree, of which few now have any con- 
ception. Ecclesiastical history lay open before them, Yet ihey were 
not mere scholars, nor monks, nor monkish men ; but skilled in go- 
vernment, know.ag men and mannets, liberal in behaviour, free from 
all fanaticism, full of probity, yet guided in their measures by prudence. 
None then could be chosen more likély to frame a good set of Forms 
and Articles. They would fall short of nothing attainable, through 
indolence or cowardice. They ‘would set down nothing carelessly, 
onthe presumption of its passing uneximined. They would over- 
shoo nothing, in the hope of catchinga few. ‘They bad in short no- 
thoy tor it, but to fix on that which right reason and good feelings 
Wwouldembrace.’ Surely then inthe labours of these ijlustrious men 
we may contentedly acquiesce. They were the result of fervent piety, 
profound learning, consummate prudence, long, anxious, and patient 
deliberation: and { should therefore think any thange inexpedient 
and unwise, which was not demanded by a strong necessity, and jus- - 




































































































































































118 : ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
The writer of this article has heard the late Bishop of Lor- 


don relate the same facts which are here stated, relative to his’ 


conduct, and his views, on that occasion. ‘To cast the slight- 
est doubt.on the purity of his motives, or the rectitude of his 
intentions, would be an act of the most flagrant injustice ; but 
we may be allowed, without presumption -or indelicacy, to 
question the soundness of his judgment. Indeed, we are 
sanctioned in our opinion on this head by the conduct of the 


Bishops, who rejected the. application.- As to ourselves, we, 


perfectly concur with Dr. Hey and Mr. Hodgson, in depre- 
cating all innovation in such sacred matters. It is consecrated 
ground, and ought not to be polluted by unhallowed feet. We 
shall strengthen our own remarks on the subject, by the 
closing paragraph of a severe, but salutary lesson, adminis- 
tered to one of Dr. Porteus’s colleagues, in this very transac- 
tion. It is a kind of counter-petition to the proposed petition 
of the associated clergymen. 

“ That the present set of Artieles, which, for the sound- 
ness of their doctrine, are the glory and ornament -of our 
Church, and cannot aggrieve any but its open or secret enc- 
mies, may be preserved to us whole and entire; for we have 
no objection to subscribing them fairly, as they contain nothing 
but what ‘ is read in holy scripture, or may be proved thereby ;’ 
and we vert think they are our best security against the 
Papist, the Infidel, and the Heretick. That our Liturgy, 
compiled from the Liturgies of the first and purest ages of 
the'Church, not only as to the form, but as to the matter and 
expressions, and composed with such simplicity and majesty, 
as to be adapted to the capacities of the ignorant and unicarned, 
and edifying and instructive to the most enlightened, may 
be continued to us in its present perfection, without addition, 
and without mutilation. That our Church may still-be, what 
it always hath been, the honour of. the reformation, the 
strongest bulwark of the Gospel against I pery, and the 
brightest star in the Christian Ernhinrht. The terms of out 
communion are pure and scriptural; and if they, who now 
dissent from us, will continue to do so, the fault is theirs, not 
ours; we have done our duty, and they are to see whether 
separation from such a Church dves not involve them in the 

It of schism.” 

On the 20th December, 1776, Dr. Porteus was piomoted to 
the See of Chester, in a manner most gratifying to his feel- 
ings, without the smallest solicitation on his part. He had 

rmission to retain the rectory of Lambeth, but, sensible of 
his inability to. perform the duties attached to the spiritual 
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superintendance of so large a ‘parish, now that he had epis- 
copal functions to discharge, he conscientiously resigned it. 
Three years after his elevation to the episcopal bench, the 
Protestant Dissenters made an application to Parliament, to 
be exemp'ed from subscription to the Articles, and to he en- 
titled to the fuld benefit of the ‘Toleration Act, on taking the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and subscribing the ‘de- 
claration against Popery. ‘ 


« To this the Bench had no objection ; but were at tHe same time 
of opinion, that ina Christian country none ought tobe allowed te 
preach or teach without some formal acknowledgment of their being 
Christians and Protestants, and that they will make the Scripwres the 
rule of their faith and practice. Upon this principle it was agreed to 
movewu amendment to the Bill, containing a declaration to that effect, 
and with the exception of a few expressions, the same with that pro- 
posed by the Dissenters themselves, on a former application to parlia- 
ment in 1773. Inthe Bishop's papers, I find the following reasons 
assigned for the part which he himself took in this question. 

““*On the most mature consideration,’ he says, ‘I am clearly of 
opinion that some declaration was proper and necessary, and that for 


' several reasons. First, Because the English clergy in general, and 


many of the laity, would have been, and I think justly, exceedingly 
dissatisfied, had the Bishops consented to an unlimited’ induigence of 
religious opivions, without any declaration at all, 

 « Secondly, When any one applies for liberty to preach and teach, 
the State bas a right to know what the leading principles of his religion 
are in order to be assured that they contain nathing injurious to civil 
society, or to the established form of Government. | 

‘*< Thirdly, if there be no declaration, not only Protestant Dissenters; 
but Mahometans, Deists, Atheists, and Pagans, will by this Bill be enti- 
tled to preach and teach their opinions with impunity ; for any of these 
may pretend to be Protestant Dissenters, And although these may be 
connived at,as they now are, so long as they behave peaceably and in- 
otlensively, yet I apprehend the legislature would not chuse to give 
them a legal toleration.» Indeed some of their opinions are dangerous 
to the State. A Mahometan, for instance, holds it iawful to propagate 
his religion by the sword ; and Mr, Locke himself thinks that Atheism 
ought not to be tolerated. Certain however it is, that the intention 
of the present Bill is to give felief to Protestant Dissenters only ; and 
therefore there ought to be some test, to distinguish who are and 
who are not Protestant Dissenters, This, I thmk, will be sufficiently 
ene by the proposed Declaration.’ : 

‘* lt was accordingly proposed by Lord North himself to be inserted 
ay 4 clause in the Bill, which was at last agreed to, though not tillafter 
much opposition froma several members, particularly from Mr. Wilkes, 
whose Janguage on that occasion forms a very sufficient illustration 
of his religious principles. He contended for anlimited, universal to- 
eration; observing, ‘ that Mr. Locke was much too — in his no- 
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tions, when be asserted tat Atheists ought not to be tolerated. 
his owh part, be should wish tosee pagodas, mosques, and temples cast 2 
the Sun, rising up in the neighboarhood of our finest gothic cat upon 














drals.” Notwithstanding this pious declamation, the clause was ag heart 
to; and When the Bill was brought into the House of Lords, it pas forbe 
unanimously without debate or division. ‘ Thus,’ says the Bishe Mins 
* what the Dissenters had been so long struggling for, and for whid | 
they bad twice before applied to Parliament in vain, was at length ot 
tained. It was a measure generally approved as wise and just, andy 
Jess consonant to the principles of sound policy, than to the gevui 
spirit of the Gospel.” , : 

Wild as this declamation of Mr. Wilkes appeared, and will 
as it certainly was, we have recently been doomed to witnes 
declamation equally wild, from Lords Holland and Grey, iaf 
the discussion of Lord Sidmouth’s bill for restraining the | 
abuses of the Act of Toleration. These noblemen, unlegfiJ rious 
they have been woefully misrepresented in the public printyg custo 
did not scruple to ayow their decided opinion, that all personsgm had b 
wha‘rver should be allowed to preach and teach the gospel, ing °° 
any way they pleased. It, is lamentable to see such profound O: 
ignorance of the Christian church, and even of the dutiesof the” 


‘a Christian, im persons of their rank and ‘station, sho are 
employed in framing and discussing laws for a Christian com vie 
munity ! ; his u 

On the 4th of November, 1787, the day after the death of snect 


Bishop Lowth, Dr. Porteus received the following letter from jnact 


Mr. Pitt. for : 


“ My Lord, itself 

“ In consequeice of the death of the Bishop of London, which Mi MY ‘ 
took place yesterday, Flost no time in making it my humble recom. gm Pent 
mendation to His Majesty, that your Lordship might be appointed sour 
succeed him. Ihave this moment received His Majesty's answer, ligion 
expressing His entire ‘approbation of the proposal, and authorizing imm: 
me to acquaint your Lordship with His’gracious intentions. 1 have rious 
peciliar satisfaction in executing this commission; and in the opports hich 
nity of expressing the sentiments of high respect and esteem with i ; 
which I iavethe honour to be, * P 


ettor 

** My Lord, bd i obtai 

‘* Your Lordship’s most obedient In st 

** and most humble servant, ! in B 

‘ OW. Pitt.” nw 


It now became necessary for the Bishop to resign his favour MM She v 
ite living of Hunton, which. he did, with infinite regret, a Tence 
will appear from his own interesting account of his feelingson Mj *4: 
the occasion, We. 
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** When Ttook my leave of Hunton early in the morning, and 
cast a parting look on the rich vale below, (the sun shining gloriously 
upon it, and lighting up all the beauties of that enchanting scene) my 
heart sunk within me ; and as I went slowly up the bill, 1 could not 
forbear repeating and applying to myself those exquisite lines of the 
Minstrel, 

«© «()! how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms, which Nature to her vot'ries yields ; 
The warbling weodiand, the resounding Shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields; 
All that the genial ray of Morning giids, 
And all that echoes to the song of Even; 
All that the mountain's shelterzng bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of Heaven ; 
O! how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiv’n ? 

* Tt was indeed a jong time before I could forgive myse/f. But va- 
rious circumstances rendered this sacrifice necessary ; and by degrees 
custom reconciled. me to a scene very different trom that to which I 
had been so long accustomed, and which it cost me no small pain to 
renounce.” 


On the joyful occasion of the King’s recovery, in 1789, 
the Bishop of London was commanded by his Majesty to 
eo the thanksgiving sermon at’St. Paul’s; and he acquitted 


imself, in the performance of this most dificult task, with 
his usual judgment and ability, It is; but justice to this re- 
spectable prelate to observe, that he never remained idle or 
inactive on his post, when the great cause of religion called 
for activity and exertion. Did any prominent. evil present 
itself, he was the first to apply a remedy, as far as his autho- 
rity went; he exerted’ himself to the utmost to stem the tor- 
rent of infidelity, which, rushing forth from its polluted 
source, France, threatened to break down the mounds of re- 
ligion in every neighbouring lands he laboured to check that 
immorality and profaneness, particularly remarkable in noto- 
fous breaches of the sabbath, by addressing himself to the 
highest classes of the community, many of whom, in this 
respect, set the worst possible example; and he used every 
effort, withia the scope of his power.or of his influence, to 
obtain some lezislative xemedy for the growing sin of adultery. 
In short, ie whatever shape vice presented itself; it ever found 
in Bishop i’o-teus a firm, consistent, and active enemy; and. 
in whatever form virtue offered herself to bis notice, in him 
she was sure to find a warm and zealous friend. In benevo- 
lence, and in Christian cuariry, used in the most enlarged 
and scriptural sense of the term, no man: ever exceeded him. 


We differed from the Bishop, when alive, on some points of 
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minor importance, and we stiil.retain our own sentiments | 


thereon ;. especially respecting the abolition of the slave trade, 
and the patronage, by churchmen, of the Foreign Bible 
Society ;-but we ever did justice to his motives, to his dispo 
sition, to, his active and most meritorious virtues. We think, 


‘indeed, that the hoble stand which he,made in defence of the 
rights of the church, in the cases of ‘Mr. Disney Fytche, and 


of the Reverend Bate Dudley ;. and the ve concern, in which 
the grovelling consideration of interest had no part wliatever, 
whith he evinced for the propagation of sound religious’ doc. 
trine, as particularly manifested in his appointment of Dr, 
Andrewes to the rectory of St. James’s; entitle him to the 
everlasting gratitude of all-the members of the Establishment 


- The origin of the. French Revolution is thus pertinently and | 


ably introduced by Mr. Hodgson. 


‘¢ During the interval which elapsed between the Bishop's first and 
second visitation of his diocese, the French Revolution burst forth; 
overturning from its very foundation one of the most powerful go- 
vernments in Europe ; substituting a republic in the:yoom of an ancient 
monarchy, .and overwhelming all Jaw and order in one wild, sanguinary 
scene of anarchy and contusion. In a convulsion. such as this, which 


threw down every barrier, that the wisdom of ages had raised for the © 


consolidation’ of a great empire, it was not to be expected that Reli- 
gion would pass unmolested ; and in fact.it very soon appeared, that 
the revolutionists of France aimed at nothing less than the utter subver- 
sion of all mora) principle, and the complete abandonment of public 
worship. Their object was to degrade and vilify the truths of Revee 
Jation, and to propagate in its place a blasphemons and infidel philo« 
sophy. The attempt succeeded but too effectually in their own coun- 


try ; arf the contagion-soon spread to this. No efforts were spared, : 


which could tend to contaminate the public mind, and obliterate from 

it all reverence for our civil and religious establishments ; and hadit 

not been for the vigorous measures of that great Minister, who was 

then at the head of the administration, and {o whom, under Providence, 

we Owe our preservation, we might have witnessed here the same 

—e' scenes, Which conVulsed and deselated a neighbouring king- 
om, 

* Atacrisis such as this, in which all that is dear to us hung suspended 
on the issue, it was plainly every man’s’ bounden duty to exert himself 
te the utmost for the public welfare ; and, in a situation se 1: -ponstble 
as the See of London, comprehending a vast metropolis, wire the 
emissaries of infidelity were most actively oceupied in their work of 
mischicf, the Bishop felt himself called upon to counteract, as far asim 


him fay, the licentious principles which were then afloat, aud to check, 


if possible, the progress they had too evidently made in the various, 
inks af society, The best mode, as he conceived, of doing this, was 
(Srouse the attention of the clergy to what'was passing around them; 
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god nothing surely was ever better calculated to produce that effect, 

than the Charge which he addressed to them in 1794. I know not 
where, in a short compass, the character of the French philosophy is 
more ably drawn, or its baneful influence more strikingly developed, 
Hy had marked’ its course with an observing eye. He had read all 
that it; advocates could allege inits favour. He had traced the motives 
which gave it birth, the features by which it was marked; and the real _- 
Objects which it was designed to accomplish. It was not therefore with- 
éut much deliberation and a full knowledge of his stbject, that be 
drew up for his second visitation that eloquent and most impressive ad- 
dress, in which he gave such apictureof the infidel'school of that day, 
and ‘of the industty which was then employed to disseminate its princi- 

s in this country, as at once ¢atried conviction 1othe mind, and 
most powetfully awakened the attention of every serious and thinking 
man. But it was on the clergy, in an especial manner, that he was 
anxious to leave a strong and fixed persuasion of the necessity of in- 
creased assiduity aad vigilance in the discharge of their religious func- 
tions: Christianity, attacked as it;was on every side, required more 
than common efforts, and more than ordinary zeal on the part of its 
natural defenders ; and he therefore called upon them ‘* to repel with 
vigour and effect all those charges of fraud, falsehood and fanaticism,, 
which had been so liberally thrown upon it ; at Sach a perilous crisis 
tocontend with peculiar earnestness for ‘the faith once delivered to 
the saints,’ and to shew that‘it is not, a8 our enemies affirm, a‘ cune 
ningly devised fable,’ but a read: Revelation from Heaven.” 

“ In particular he recommended it to them, with the view of stem- 
ming more effectually the overwhelming torrent of infidel opinions, 
*to draw out fromthe whole body of the Christian Evidences the 
principal and most striking arguments, and to bring them down to the 
understandings of the common people? ‘ If this,’ he says, ‘ or apy 
thing of a similat nature, were thrown into a regular course of ser- 
mons or lectures, and delivered in easy, intelligible, familiar: language, 
to your respective congregations, | know nothing that would, in these 
philosophic times, render a more essential service to religion, or tend 
More to preserve the principles Of those entrusted to your Care, uncor- 
tupted and unshaken by those most perhicious and dangerous publi- 
cations, which I have too mutch reason to apprehend will very soon be 
disseminated with dreadful industry and activity through every quarter 
of this Island.’ AGF: 

* It.is ‘almost superfluous to add that the effect of this admirable 
Charge was very soon apparent. It was calculated to make, and it 
did make, a great impressipn. The Clergy gave full proof, that the 
axlvice of their Diocesan had not been offerett in vain ; and, I am well 
convinced, that, in combination with other causes, the zeal .and 
energy, which they displayed at that period, contributed in no small 

ee to the defeat of I nfidefity, aifd, by necessary consequerice, to the 
€ssential welfare of the State.” 


We give the- clergy of our establishment full credit for the 
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important services which they have rendered to the state, by 
their writings, their sermons, their influence, and their ex. 
ample, as well on this as on many other oceasions. And, we 
hope we shall not be deemed presumptuous in claiming some 
credit for ourselves, for having pened a channel, throu 
which their communications might be-amore expeditiously cans 
“yaye to the public; and for having established a work, in 
which their productions are sure to meet with an early and. ims 
partial notice, at a period when (with one solitary exception) 
all the critical'journals. in the kingdom were enlisted in the 
service of disaffection aud schism. The time’ is now come, 
when the memVers of the Church mast unite in a strong 
compact body; and when they matst establish a centre of, 
union, round which her friends and advocates may rally with 
effect. After the doctrines recently broached, in the senate, 
and elsewhere, by persons of rank and condition, and by some 
high in the. confidence of all but the highest, unless unity a 
decision mark .the language and the, conduct of churchmen; 
unless they oppose a fim front to their daring enemies, and 
. to their hostile friends; unless they stem the torrent of schism, 
with a determined hand; the venerable fabric of the Esta- 
blishment will soon moulder. into dust; and. their children, if 
not themselves, .will be doomed to. witness the necessity fora 
‘second reformation, if not for-a second revolution, without the. 
spirit to accomplish either ! | us 
There is so mucl» more worthy of notice in this Life, and 
so many subjects connected with passing events that call for 
observation, that we must reserve our final account of it for 
‘. another opportunity. ° 
(To be concluded in our next.) : 


An Acgount of the kingdom of Nepaul, ‘being the substance of 
Observations made during a mission to that Country, in the 
year 1793. By Colonel Kirkpatrick. Illustrated with # 
ay and other Engravings. 4tg, Pp.'386. 21. 12s. 6d. Miller. 

Il. ‘4 


Wr had read, with so mu¢h interest, the intelligent accounts 
of Colonel Symes’s embassy to Ava, and of Captain ‘lurner’s 
visit to ‘Tibet, (which were noticed in the early volumes of this 
review) that’ we opened the book before us, with very sanguine 
expectations of amusement and instruction. We have, how- 
ever, been woefully disappointed, for it exhibits little else than 
a barren journal, exciting little more interest, and conveying little 
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more’ information, than’ a ship’s log-book. The country of 
Nepaul, which is separated by a range of lofty mountains on 
the one side, from the north-eastern parts of Bengal, and, by 
another elevated tract, from Tibet, on the other, is represented 
as having been little known to the inhabitants of British India, 
before the year 1792, when the author of the present account 
was employed on a diplomatic mission to:that country. It is 
but justice, however, to him to observe, that his account was 
drawn up merely for the satisfaction of the Indian government, 
without any view to publication. And,*when regarded in this 
ight, a very different opinion must be formed of it, from that 
ich; considered as'a book intended for the information of 


. the publie, a régard fortruth must compel us to pronounge. 
No 


‘doubt the government of India would perfectly conrpre- 
hend all those Joéal terms and expressions with which the 
volume before us abounds; and, therefore, with them they 
would form no ground of objection: to the perspicuity of the 
aecount; but this is by no means the -case with the British 

lic, to whom such terms and expressions are. wholly unin- 


tellivible, , 


The Colonel gives a most tedious account of the mountainous 
district which he traversed in his way to Nepaul. In the exeur- 
sions of Colonel Symes and Captaifi Turner, we were amused 
with an interesting description of the country and its’ inhabi- 
tants; we entered into the feelings of the travellers; we 
accompanied them on their road; we made one in all their 
parties; we enjoyed the scenes which they witnessed; we 
marked the persons and manners of the people; the face and 
produce of the country; and the genius and temper of *the 
government. In shert, we found them most pleasant travel- 
ling companions. But we cannot say the same of Colonel 
Kirkpatrick; he has carried vs over. dreary tracts, with little 
toamuse our minds, less. to inform our understandings, and 
hothing to interest our feelings. Still, we admit the fault is 
not his; he did not intend that we should accompany him on 
the road, and therefore we have no ground of complaint 
against him. The blame, then, attaches to those, who forced 
this private account.into public notice; who erreneously con= 
cluded, that, because the matter which it contained was evi-+’ 
dently useful to the government of India, and to the court of 
directors, it must be amusing and interesting to the people of 
Britain. : 

We dare say that the Indian government understood. the 
author verfectly well, when he told them, (speaking of the . 
price paid to the porters for the transport of baggage across 
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the mountains) ; ““ From Goolpussra, the trip to Khaturanda,” 
(the of -Nepaul) “ is from 3} to 84; from Hettowra lf 
~ to 14 Nepau! rupees, each man, who ordinarily carries, either 

in a dokha, (or hamper) or otherwise in a bale, a weight equal 
to eighteen dharnis, or about forty-five seers, exclusive of his 
own, provisions.” But to us, who know nothing of a Nepaul 


wupec, a dharni, of a scer, (and there is no glossary annexed. 


explain their meaning) he is totally unintelligible. Nor is he 
less so, when. he-informs as, that ‘‘ there is a Mooruth. of 
Mahadeo to the eastward of the town.” Nor is the following 
ge much more luminons. |“ Nepaul, «or more correctly, 
ypiul, is said to have been distinguished during the Suthto, 


joog, when the dynasty of mit Phe reported to have 
ruled over it} by the name of Si ttipoor. < It is algo’ 


called, in some aricient books, Decaric tapoo, or the souther 
isle, in reference to its situation with respect to Hinma-leh 
It derives its ~present appellation, it is pretended, from, the 
founder of the. Nymuni dynasty, in whose possession this coun- 
ty is.supposed to have remained during the Treta and Dwaper 
ere the editor, or publisher, or whoever caused the book» 
be printedyamust have presumed on the-existenve of a previous 
knowledge, in the reader, which«no man, whe seflected fora 
moment, could possibly suppose any Briton, who had no 
resided in India, to possess. “We read, too, of “ oral enquiry,’ 
* hortulan productions” and ‘ pendulous forests.” But thisds 
mere affectation. ' ' 
' With these defects, however, which are certainly nof incon; 
siderable, the book is notwvithonut its merit or its use, Some 
useful informution may be gleaned from it; though an abua- 
dance of dross must be cleared away in order te obtain a small 
ion of ore. Some specimens we are bound, in justice, # 
exhibit. Of one of the districts through which ‘the Colona 
passed on his road*to Nepaul, (West Turrye, which is subject 
to the monarch of Nepadl) he gives the following account, fa 
the information of his employers. ‘6 


“ If I might venture to form a judgment from the superficial view 
I had of west Turtye, I should be inclined to pronounce shat itis 


capable of being rendered highly productive to the Nepaul govert+ 


ment; its extensive forests alone contain an almost inexha 


source of riches, since they might be. made to supply with valuable: 


timber not only the countries washed.by the Ganges, but even om 


other settlements in India. The pines of the Bechiacori, and «e 


‘Saul trees, both of that,’and (of) the Jhurjoory forest, are nouper 
baps surpassed in any other part of the werid, either for straightoe® 
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of dimensions; or probably for strength or durability.*. The Bechia- 
cori:pines, nevertheless, seem to have never had an axe-applied to: 
them, though they grow in prodigious numbers, are very superior to — 
are rally mét with in Nepaul proper, and, considering the 
vicinity of the Boora-Gundrick, might be conveyed to us both with 
Jittle trouble, and at little expense, compared to the channel by which 
we are at present supplied with this useful article, and the cost at 
which it is procured. Besides timber for masts and yards, we Could 
draw from hence whatever supplies of pitch, tar, and turpentine, we 
required. Kota, or pure furpentine of the Sulla pine, may be pro- 
cured, I believe, even in Nepaul, at the rate of ten seers per rupee, 
(of one rupee for ten seers, we presume,) and a tree will yield, I 


pave been told, for eight or ten yeara together, about three maunds 


annually. Neither the. tar. of America, nor the pine spars from’ 
thence, would appear.to be in much estimation in [ndia, though for 
want of better, I suppose, we take off, it is said, from the Ameri- 
ean traders considerable quantities of- both at high prices.” 


It would be unreasonable, and even ridiculous, to expect 
much solid and-useful information from a man, who travelled 
through a country, withall the expedition of which the diffi- 
culty of the roads, and the mode of conveyance, will admit, 


_ and whose residence at the seat of govermment was limited to 


eight days. The very temper of the government, too,‘ open to 
suspicion, and most jealous of strangers, forbade them almost 
every open enquiry, and all those modes of investigation, from 
which alone any accurate information could be derived. Under 
these unfavourable circumstances, Colonel Kirkpatrick, who 
appears to have possessed an active and intelligent mind, did 


- allthat could be expected from him. He speaks, indeed, 


throughout. his snemoir, in the language of diffidence, cau- 
tioning the government to whom it is addressed, not to repose 
implicit confidence in his statements, which necessarily rested 
on doubtful authority. . The tthe, which he imparts from 
his own personal observation is entitled to perfect credit. 
We collect, however, sufficicnt intelligence from the book, te 
know that aommercial intercourse between the British domi- 
nions in India, and the country of Nepaul, would. be produc-~ 


ee 








~*“ T had two cut down, and floated from Segouly to Culcutta, by, 
way of sample; one of these spars measured 76, the other 73 feet. 
Mr. Gillet, the shipwright, has pronounced of them that they promise 
t@ prove both strong and lasting, and means to give them a trial ipa 
ship which he is about to launch. They had:felled a couple of im- 
meuse dimensions in girth, as well as, length, but were afierwards 
whable to move them. Those examined by Mr. Gillet will work 


about 2 foot in diameter.” 
J 
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tive of great reciprocal advantages. All possible efforts should 
beexerted, in every part of the British empire, and of its remote: 


. dependencies, to establish a complete independence: on every’ 


foreign power. And wherever there exists a necessity for 
obtaining any articles for our trade, our manufactures, or for. 
any object of national importance or utility, it, should -be 
; asa general rule of policy, to give, in the first instance, 
adecided preference to the natural productions of our own. 
colonics ; and, where these are not to be obtained, next, to. 
those of some power, who is pot our immediate riyal, and. 
who, from situation or weakness, is not’ likely to become our, 
enemy. ‘The advantages resulting from a rigid adherence to 
the line of policy here suggested,” are peculiarly great, and 
most olivious, in the present state of Europe. But in- the 
instance immediately before us, we doubt much whether, from 
the jealous disposition of the Nepaul government, (which ig’ 
far from being’a subject of ‘either wonder or blame to us) the 
establishnent of any commercial intercourse with that country 
will be practicable. Besides, on the part of the British 
government, the utmost ¢ircumspection would be necessary, 
in the formation of any treaties for such purpose. Nepaul 
is adjacent to Tibet, which is now reduced under the doini-: 
nation of China's the Chinese have already, on one occasion, 
entered mto a war with the Nepaulians, and, no doubt, grounds 
of dispute will again. oecur between the two nations. In such 
case, were ‘any treaty in force, between the gevernments of — 
Nepaul and of British India, the latter would find it a matter. 
of extreme difficulty to preserve their neutrality. Li on the 
one hand, they favoured the Chimese, they would disgust their 
new allies, and lose all the freits ef their intercourse ; and, on 
theother, if they espoused the-cause of the Nepaulians, they 
would mceur a still greater evil, by the dismissal of their agents) 
at Canton, and by the loss ef that trade, which forms, at once, 
so fertile a source of emolument te the company, and so 
impertaunt a branch of revenue to the British government. It 
is much to be lamented, however, that\ any obstacles should 
present themselyts to the formation and maintenance. of @ 
friendly intercourse between two countries which are furnished 
with such means of reciprocal utility. ' an 
Some notion may be formed of the persevering industry of 
the Nepaulians, in subduing the natural difficulties of the) 
country, In ‘their agricultural pursuits, from the- following 
description of ove of the vallies on ti Colonel's road. ‘ 


*€ After descending from Ekdunta hil), we proceeled for abauté 
mile anda halt along ao undulating valley :atersected with canals and 
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gataral rivulets, and swelling sometimes into small eminences, the 

greater part highly cultivated, and exhibiting several interesting views _ 

of scattered cottages and hamlets, some of them standing on the 

mmits, some on the sides, and others in the bottoms of the inclosi 

s, the whole constituting a coup-d'ail of the most pleasing at 

_ picturesque kind, If, indeed, it had not been for the terraces or steps, 

(resembling an irregular flight of stairs) in which the fields were laid 

ut, both in the low and elevated situations, and which form a striking 

featare in the landscape of this country, the general scenery might 

have been compared at the appearance of many a spot in England. 

Asit was, the objects which surrounded us here did not fail to remind 

us of somé of the natural beauties of our native island. The ter- 

- faces, or steps, just mentioned, are constructed with no small labour, 

extending to the tops of the highest hills) for the culture of 

those kinds of grain-which require that the water should remain for 

some time on the soil. The sides of most, if not of al] the moun- 

tains in this country, abounding in springs, these terraces are easily 

, and the water Conducted from one to another, according 

he as citcumstances demand. Sometimes two fiells, or flights of terraces, 

) are seen separated from one another by ravines or rivulets several hun- 

; dred feet deep,* watered by the same spring, by means of an aqueduct 

@onstructed simply of one or more hollowed trees, laid across the 

Ye igtervening chasms, and slightly supported at their extremities as. far 
as the nature of the precipice happens to admit.” 


n, If these people lived under a wise government, and had 
ds #% those channels of communication opened to them, of which 
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ch. the situation of their country-so easily admits, they would soon 

of Hi become, if not a powerful, an opulent and a happy, people. 

er But unfortunately their motives ‘to. exertions are few, as ‘they 

he are scarcely allowed to reap even the fruits of their own 

it labour. * 

on ** Sic vos, non vobis, mellificatis, apes !” 

ff "We shall close our extracts with a brief sketch of the val- 

bre ley of Nepaul, as viewed froin the summit of a-neighbouring 

ey : 

* mountain. . 

It , “ From the summit of Chandsaghiri, there is a most commanding 

\d t, the eye from hence not only expatiating ou the waving val- 
a of Nepaul, beautifully and thickly ‘otted with villages, and abun- 

4 dantly checquered with’rich fields, festilized by numerous meandering 
| streams ; but also,embracing on every side a wide expanse of charm- 

f ingly diversified country. It is the landscape in front, however, that 

“ most powerfully attracts the attention ; the scenery in this direc- . 

| , 

6 * The author cannot meau to say, that the water in these rivulets 
f, isso deep; but merely that some of the ravines of that depth have 
a Tivulets at the bottom of them, while others are. dry.—Rey. 

d No. 156,, Vol. 39. June, 1811. K 
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tion gradually rising to an amphitheatre, and successively exhibi ‘ting 


to the delighted view the cities, and numberless temples, of the valley 
below ; the stupendous mountain of Sheoopoori; the still super. 
lowering Jibjibia, clothed to its snow-capped peak with pendulous 
forests; and finally, the gigantic Himma-leb, forming the majestic 
back ground of this wonderful and sublime picture. On the Bhon- 
jan, or fiat of Chandraghiri summit, there is (are) a smail village 
aud market for the accommodation of travellers; and on one of its 
peaks, immediately below which the road passes, there formerly stood 


a small fort, which has lately been allowed to go to decay.” 


Barring the affectation of style, and the unwarrantable mis- 
applic ‘ation of the two words which we have marked in italics, 
this description is animated and interesting. It cannot be 
supposed that, during so very short a residence, the author 
could acquire any thing more than a very superficial know- 
ledge * the government, laws, and customs of the country, 
The g vernment of Nepaul i is evidently a despotism, modified; 
idee, _ a small degree, not by the restrictions of any positive 
law, but by the force and influence of public opinion, which 
attaches a certain portion of re spect to particular casts and 
- scriptions of men, which it might be dangerous to withhold 
‘to violate. ‘The people are idolaters, and, like all idolaters, 
pale superstitious. ‘The regent’ of Nepaul, however, 
uppears to have been rather a free-thinker, foy, in his expedi- 
tion to Tibet, when siraitened for provisions, he did not scru- 
ple to eat the siti of hullocks, which the Hindoos regard with 
Superstitious veneration; aud he had recourse. to a subterfuge 
to justify his « ce. 


“Tt was somewhat in the same spirit of regulated zeal,” says our 
author, “ that, upon certain missionaries offering to instruct him in 
the most useful branches of mineralogy and metallurgy, (respecting 
both which this prince is very curious) geoge dhe would embrace 


the Christian taith, be coolly re vst | d, that his rank in the state made 


it inconvenient for him to: accede to the proposed terms, but that he 
was ready to substitute two or thre e men who should make as good 


proselytes as himself. The missionary rejecting thi is expedient, and 
the recent not comprehc nding, or aftecti: ng not to comprebend, why 


~# 


three souls sheuld be of less estimatior{ than one, ve Ty gr: ively inferred 
that the holy father could only be prevented f om ee ng so fair a 
proposal, by the cle sire of conc ealit 19 his 1 rnorance ot th e arts whi ich 


he had projessed himself qualitied to teach.” 


The anecdote ts curious, and the regent’s inierence, what 
ever may be said of its justice, 1s certainly entitled to praise 
‘for its iugenuity. Indeed, as an argumentum ad hominem, we 
do not see how it could be resisted. 
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The laws of Nepaul authorize a husband to kill an adul 
terer, if it be done immediately on the discovery of the fact. 
And the adulteress, besides having a mark of infamy inflicted 
on her, is, whatever her rank may be. reduced to the situation 
of a slave. Most officers are punished by fines, which, of 
course, constitute no inconsiderable part of the public reve- 
nue. The Appendix contains the Nepaul alphabet, and a 
vocabulary, with many other particulars “relating to the reli- 
gion, laws, commerce, and geographical position of the coun- 
wy. There is also annexed a correspondence between Lord 
Cornwallis and Colonel Kirkpatric k, at the beginning of 1793, 
relative to a projected mediation of the British government in 
India, between the Nepaulians and Chinese, who were then at 
war. But the Nepaulians settled the dispute with their enemy, 
before the mediation could tke place. 

Hulsean Defence, for the year 1810. An Evsay on the Pre- 
eristence of Christ ; to which are added: 1,4 Sermon on the 
Doctrine of the Trinity: 2.A Proposal respecting the Atha- 
nasian Creed. By Rdward Pearson, D. D. Master of Sidney 
College, Cambridge, and Christian Advocate in that Uni- 
versity. Hatchard, London; and booksellers of Cambridge 
and Oxford. Svo. pp. 108. 














As some of our readers may not be acquainted with the 
nature of the office of Christian Advocate, in the university 
of Cambridge; it may be useful to recite the advertisement 
prefixed to this essay. 


“ By the will of the late Rev. John Hulse, the Christian Advo- 
cate isdirected to com, ose and prest every year an answer or answers, 
in English, to all such cavils and em ous against the Christian 
or revealed religion, ur against the religion of nature, as may seem 
best or most properly to deserve or require an answer ; as likewise 
fo be ready to satisfy any real scruples or objections, in a private 
way, that he aay be brought, from time to ume, by any fair and 
candid enquirer, against the same.” 


Dr. Pearson chose for his subject last year, the pre-existence 
of Christ, a subie ct, it must be confessed, that cannot be too 
frequently adverted to, nor too earnestly jnsisted on, when Uni- 
tarlanis: Nn, tp its v: ious forn iS, 1s sparing wo effort to detach us 
from that ** faith which was once delivered unto the saints.’ 


“ Tt is,” says Dr. Pearson, in his Introduction to the essay, 
i well known that there are Christians, who, though they admit 
Me pre erisfence of Christ, still deny his divinity. It does not 
appear, however, that the number of Arians, or of Sewi-aArians, in 
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this country, is now very great; aud I am persuaded, with respect 
to many of those who deny the divinity of eur Saviour, that, if they 
could get over the difficulty of believing his pre-existence, they 
would not hesitate to believe his divinity also. Im any case, asa 
conviction of his pre-existence “may very well be considered as 4 
preliminary to the acknowledgment of his divinity, it cannot fail to 
be of use to give a separate proof of this doctrine, by concentrating 
some of the priucipal arguments in its favour.” 


Before the Christian Advocate proceeds to his proofs, which 
are all scriptural, he properly observes, that it may-be of use 
to consider what were the opinions of the early Christians 
on this important subject; they living ntarest to the times 
of the apostles, and some of them actually being disciples of 
the apostles, must have been acquainted with the precise 
extent of their belief, in divine matters, more accurately than 
we can be expected to be at this period of time. We 
fully agree with him, that while we are “ to make use of, 
and attend to reason in the interpretation of scriptures, 
we shall do well not to rest entirely on our own reason, 
but to call in the assistance of that of others also, and 
especially of those, to whom the Scriptures were first delivered 
and addressed. It is, therefore, of importance to inquire, 
what were the opinions which were entertained concerning 
the person of Christ, in the earlier ages of the Church. These 
may justly be consideréd as the interpretations of those, who, 
from their situation and circumstances, were best able to 
judge of the meaning of Scripture. We must always remem- 
ber, however, that our final appeal is to be to the Scriptures 
themselves, and that no opinions on this subject are of any 
further value, or ought any further to be admitted by us, than 
us they appear to be just interpretations of Scripture.” 

In a note to this extract, it is observed, and we think truly 
observed, as with regard to Calvinism has been abundantly 
proved by the present bishop of Lincoln, that “ if the writings 
‘of the early fathers were duly attended to, we should have 
neither Unitarianism oy the one hand, nor Calvinism on the 
other; for certain it is, that, in those writings, no traces of 
either can be found.’ 

Dr. Pearson now proceeds to the more immediate consi- 
deration of his subjec t, which he divides into four sections. 
In the first section he most satisfactorily proves, from the 
apostolical fathers, that “ Barnabas, Hermas, and Ignatius, 
who lived so near the times of the apostles, testify in so many 
words, not only their belief of Christ’s existence, before his 
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incarnation, but also their belief, that he existed before the 
creation of the world, and that all things were made by him,” 
p-8.; and he ably proves, that, could it even be supposed, 
that these and other early writers, derived their belief from 
other sources than the Scripture, it would by no means follow 
that the opinion might not be proved by Scripture. In the 
second and third sections, he examines and produces the more 
striking passages of the Scriptures, in which the doctrine is 
either clearly expressed, or strongly implied. In the fourth 
section, he justly observes, that the Unitarians take little 
notice of the arguments in favour of Christ’s pre-existence or 
divinity, whieh are taken from Scripture, while they pay the 
greatest attention to any arguments, urged against either, which 
are derived from the fallible reasoning of man. He shews 
how unmindful they are of the proper distinction, between 
these points which are objects of faith, and those which are, 
properly, objects of reason; and he offers some excellent prac- 
tical reflections, from the doctrines of Christ’s pre-existence, 
which our readers may have seen elsewhere, and which our 
author acknowledges in a note, to be derived from ** A Vindi- 
cation of the Doctrine of the Pre-existence of Christ, con- 
sidered in a practical View, by Joseph Cornish.” ‘This work 
was published by Robinsons, in 1789. 

We cannot enter into a consideration of the various pas- 
sages of Scripture produced by our Author, nor of the argu- 
ments which he offers in favour of the important doctrine 
which he is anxious should prevail. Weare as anxious on the 
subject as he can possibly “be, firmly believing that an 
unfeigned assent to the truth of the Scriptures, must be fol- 
lowed by an unfeigned assent to the pre-existence and divi- 
nity of Christ, and we have pleasure in recommending his 
defence, as a seasonable means for carrying a full conviction 
of the truth of those doctrines, to the minds of all who are 
disposed, as all enlightened Christians should be, to regulate 
their limited faculties of reason, by the infallible authority of 
Scripture. 

The Sermon on the Doctrine of the Trinity, added to the 
essay, shews the close connection between the language of 
the different services of our Church, and the expressions of 
Scripture, on that divine doctrine, wisely abstaining from 
an explanation of particulars above reason, but which, admit- 
ing the Scriptures to be true, it is contrary to reason not to 
believe. Wretched are the shifts resorted to by Unitarians, 
in the attempt to get rid of this conclusion; not content with 
forced and partial interpretations, they do not hesitate when 
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pressed by the sacred and convincing evidence of Seripture, 
to weaken its whole force, by denying the authority of any 

rticular passage, as may suit their purpose at the moment, 

‘his is not said without due consideration, nor without ex 

rience. We have seen, and we have lamented, this alarming 
evil. 

We have had pleasure in accompanying our author thus far; 
we are sorry we canyot accompany him with the same plea- 
sure in his proposal respecting the Athanasian Creed. 


“Tt must,” he says, “ be matter of great concern to every friend of 
the Church of England to reflect, that this excellent summary of the 
Christian faith, by the adoption of it into her service, has been the 
occasion of so much calumny against her; but it ought to be of 
infinitely more concern to him to find, that’ she is in.danger, by the 
growing disuse of it, of losing a support of her doctrines, for which 
she has so dearly paid. The Church directs, that the Athanasian 
Creed should be recited in our congregations thirteen times in the year, 
This direction, however, is so far neglected, that, in very many of 
our congregations, Ihad almost said in the generality of them, it 
is never «recited at all. This arjses, I will venture to say, not from 
any objection, in the generality,of the clergy, to the doctrines of the 
Creed, but from the change of sentiment, which has taken place, 
with respect to the condemning clauses of it.” 


We devoutly hope that Dr, Pearson: is under a mistake, 
when he hints that the Athanasian Creed, which is directed 
to be read in our Churches :thirteen times in the year, isy in 
the generality of them, never, recited at ali; and we do not 
hesitate, most strongly, to réprobate-any clergyman who ean 
be guilty of so shameful a neglect, not only of prescribed 
duty, but of his own solemn engagements. 

Nor does ‘Dr. Pearson’s apclogy, arising from the change of 
sentiment, which, he says, has taken place with respect to the 
condemning clauses of the Creed, at all palliate the offence of 
any clergyman in, omitting to. redd ite Every man, before 
ordination, knows of the Creed, and should have considered 
ell its clauses. If, then, he had such objections to it, or to 
any part of it, that he, could not, satisfactorily to himself, 
comply with the directions of the church, nor eonduct hiim- 
self consistently with the attachment of the true members of 
the Church, to the doctrine of the Trinity, who admire the 
Creed, and expect to hear it read, he was bound, on every 
principle of honour, not to engage in the ofhce of a clergy 
man, Having engaged in it, and continuing to act as a 
minister in the Church, he is not at liberty to use any dis- 
cretion as to reading or omitting the Creed. Whatever may 
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be supposed to be the right of any lay individual to join, or not 
to join, in the recital of it, the obligation of the clergyman 
to read it, When it is ordered to be read, is unchanged. But, 
continues Dr. Pearson, “ these clauses, it must be confessed, 
are liable to just objections.” It is with the deepest regret 
that we find this respectable author making so imprudent a 
concession, ‘and proposing “ that the condemning clauses be 


so-retrenched and softened down, as to removVe all reasonable 
. . * 459 r _* . 
, objections to the recital of them.” We miaixtain, on the 


contrary, that the clauses in questiea are not liable to just 
objections. “Their having ever been so improperly interpreted, 
must have arisen from the circumstance of the Athanasian 
Creed not having been considered, which it ever should be, 
in connection with the artieles of the Church of England, 
which directs it to be used in the course of her service. 
The general foundation of the Church is thus stated, in her 
sixth article : 


“ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to Salvation; so 
that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is 


_ hot to be required of any man, that it should be believed as an 


article of the faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” 


A Church, thus scripturally founded, can only be understood 
to intend to convey in’ the Creed; whatever it was intended in 
the Scriptures should be. conveyed, and the damnatory, or 
condemning clauses, can only be undertsood as urging the 
necessity of believing the doctrines of Scripture, which the 
church believes to be contained in the Creed. Whatever the 
Scriptures are intended to convey on the subject of the trinity, 
and nothing but that, we must believe, according to the 
Spirit of the article just referred to, that the Church intended, 
by. recommending the use of ‘the Athanasian Creed. In this 
sense, which is the only preper sense, wherein to consider the 
words of the condemning clause, “This is the Catholic Faith, 
which, except aman do keep whole and undefiled, without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly;”- they are the same as 
though the words of St.Mark liad been adopted: “ He that 


_ believeth, shall be saved; but he that believeth not, shall be 


damned,” i. e. shall be condemned. Instead, therefore, ‘of 
uniting with our author, in Jamenting that the words are liable 
to just exception, and that they should: be retrenched and 
softened down, we rather lament that so respectable a man should 
uot have employed himself in shewing the futility of the com- 
won objections against the Creed, and against its condemning 
clauses, We add, with much pain, that, by having adopted 
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pressed by the sacred and convincing evidence of Seripture, 
to weaken its whole force, by denying the authority of any 
rticular passage, as may suit their purpose at the moment, 
‘his is not said without due consideration, nor without expe- 
rience. We have seen, and we have lamented, this alarming 
evil. 
We have had pleasure in accompanying our author thus far; 
we are sorry we cannot accompany him with the same plea- 
sure in his proposal respecting the Athanasian Creed. 


‘Tt must,” he says, “ be matter of great concern to every friend of 
the Church of England to reflect, that this excellent summary of the 
Christian faith, by the adoption of it into her service, has been the 
occasion of so much calumny against her; but it ought to be of 
infinitely more concern to him to find, that she is in_danger, by the 
growing disuse of it, of losing a support of her doctrines, for which 
she has so dearly paid. The Church directs, that the Athanasian 
Creed should be recited in our congregations thirteen times in the year, 
This direction, however, is so far neglected, that, in very many of 
our congregations, I had almost said in the generality of them, it 
is never «recited at all. This arises, I will venture to say, not from 
any objection, in the generality of the clergy, to the doctrines of the 
Creed, but from the change of sentimeut, which has taken place, 
with respect to the condemning clauses of it.” 


We devoutly hope that Dr, Pearson: is under a mistake, 
when he hints that the Athanasian Creed, which is directed 
to be read in our Churches |thirteen times in the year, isy in 
the generality of them, never. recited at ali; and we ‘do not 
hesitate, most strongly, to réprobate-any clergyman who ean 
be guilty of so shameful a neglect, not only of prescribed 
duty, but of his own solemn engagements. 

Nor does ‘Dr. Pearson’s apclogy, arising from the change of 
sentiment, which, he says, has taken place with respect to the 
condemning clauses of the Creed, at all palliate the offence of 
any clergyman in omitting to. read it. Every man, before 
ordination, knows of the Creed, and should have considered 
all its clauses, If, then, he had such objections to it, or to 


any part of it, that he, could not, satisfactorily to himself, 


comply with the directions of the church, nor conduct hiin- 
self consistently with the attachment of the true members of 
the Church, to the doctrine of the Trinity, who admire the 
Creed, and expect to hear it read, he was bound, on every 
principle of honour, not to engage in the office of a clergye 
man, Having engaged in it, and continuing to act as a 
minister in the Church, he is not at liberty to use any dis- 
eretion as to reading or omitting the Creed, Whatever may 
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be supposed to bé the right of any lay individual to join, or not 
to join, in the recital of it, the obligation of the clergyman 
to read it, when it is ordered to be read, is unchanged. But, 
continues Dr. Pearson, “ these clauses, it must be confessed, 
are liable to just objections.” It is with the deepest regret 
that we find this respectable author making so imprudent a 
concession, ‘and proposing “ that the condemning clauses be 


so-retrenched and softened down, as to remove all reasonable 


objections to the recital of them.” We mai.tain, on the 
contrary, that the clauses in questiea are not liable to just 
objections. “Their having ever been so improperly interpreted, 
must have arisen from the circumstance of the Athanasian 
Creed not having been considered, which it ever should be, 
in connection with the articles of the Church of England, 
which directs it to be used in the course of her service. 
The general foundation of the Church is thus stated, in her 
sixth article: 


“Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to Salvation ; so 
that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is 


, hot to be required of any man, that it should be believed as an 


article of the faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” 


A Church, thus scripturally founded, can only be understood 
to intend to convey in the Creed; whatever it was intended in 
the Scriptures should be. conveyed, and the damnatory, or 
condemning clauses, can only be undertsood as urging the 
necessity of believing the doctrines of Scripture, which the 
church believes to be contained in the Creed. Whatever the 
Scriptures are intended to convey on the subject of the trinity, 
and nothing but that, we must believe, according to the 
Spirit of the article just referred to, that the Church imtended, 
by. recommending the use of ‘the Athanasian Creed. In this 
sense, which is the only preper sense, wherein to consider the 
words of the condemning clause, “This is the Catholic Faith, 
which, except aman do keep whole and undefiled, without 
doubt he shall verish everlastingly;”. they are the same as 
though the words of St.Mark liad been adopted: “ He that 
believeth, shall be saved; but he that believeth not, shall be 
damned,” i. e. shall be condemned. Instead, therefore, of 
uniting with our author, in lamenting that the words are liable 
to just exception, and that’ they should be retrenched and 
softened down, we yather lament that so respectable a man should 
uot have employed himself in shewing the futility of the com- 
won objections against the Creed, and against its condemning 
clauses, We add, with much pain, that, by having adopted 
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the course he has adopted, his proposal is likely, in proportion 
as it is read, to confirm and extend the disuse of the Creed, 
and to weaken the belief of the doctrine which it was, intended 
to strengthen. Let the clergy discharge their duty, by repeating 
the Creed, whenever it is appointed to be repeated, and let 
them, with the authority which their office gives them, humbly 
shew, as occasion offers, its general conformity with the Scrip- 
tures, and the particular i meaning of the condemn- 
ing elauses, and we are confident that the important doctrine 
of the Trinity will receive a support, which it cannot possibly 
do by imprudent concéssicn, and by retrenching and softening 
down the condemning clauses, below the authoritative spirit 
of Scripture. . 
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A View of the Staie of the Nation, and of the measures of the 
last Fwe years; suggested by Earl Grey’s speech in the House 
of Lords, 13th June, 181). By Thomas Peregrine Cour- 
tenay, Esq. 8vo. pp. 188. 5s. 6d. J. J. Stockdale. 1811. 


Tne pamphlets which we are now about to present an account 
of to our readers, derives an interest as well from its exhibiting 
a faithful record of the political sentiments of one of the most 
distinguished noblemen in the list of the present opposition, 
as from its containing a pretty general and accurate summ 

of those great public measures, connected, with. the financial 








and military policy of the empire, which, haye been resorted 


to by the existing administiation of the country, during the 
portentous period of the last five years. ‘The range of inquiry 
which Lord Grey assigned to himself, in the task of develop- 
ing the state of the nation, was, indeed, comprehensive ; but 
as Mr. Courtenay has confined his observations to those parts 
of the “ speech,” which treat more immediately of the finan- 


cial measures and resources, as well..as the foreign and | 


military policy ef the, country,; so, in like manner, shall we 
limit our reinarks to these separate heads. ‘The sentiments 
expressed hy Lord Grey, in the speech which suggested the 
observa'ions of Mr. Courtenay, claim an additional impor- 
tance, irom the cigeumstanee of their having, we are told, 
received the most sincere and unqualified approbation of Lord 
Grenville. Proclaimed, therefore, in this form, and sanctioned 


by the, authority of Lord Ggepvi''e’s name, they may _ 


be considered as forming the basis of that political ere 
which his Majesty’s late minisie: Shad proposed for their adop- 
tion. ‘That Lord Grey should set, out with drawing a melan- 
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eholy picture of ‘his.country, and that he should complain of 
the inefliciency of the present ministers to conduct her con- 
cerns, cannot appear surprising to any man who reflects fur 
a moment en the t tenor of his Lordship’s political 
life; such has ever heats the conduct of that»party, whose 
opinions ciced with. his own, and a regard even to comfnon 
consistency required that the same straia should now be con- 
tinued;—that, moreover, he should*complain of the increased 
expenditure since the commencement of the last war, and the 
severity of taxation, we were prepared to expect, but that 
“ tuwation has nearly attained its utmost limits,” is a position 
which we, in common avith Mr. Courtenay, are not - 
ther inclined to assent to, * When Mr. Pitt, (says Mr. C.) 
increased the rate of an existing tax, he grounded his éstimate 
of the produce of the addition, upon the produce of the exist- 
ing tax, generally upon an average of three years. To prove, 
therefore, that the inerease had not affected the old tax, or, 
in other words, that the consumption was not diminished by 
the new one, ‘it was sufiicient to shew, that the new tax was 
productive according to the estimate thus formed. I do not 

tend to say, that this was uniformly the case; but it was 

e case in the greater numberof instances, and, what is most 
important, itwas true on the wholes ‘The additions made to 
the revenue, for thespurpose of meeting the new charges 
imposed during the late war, produced more than the estimated 
amount, ‘This is in itself conclusive, in proving that, at the 
commencement of the present war, no symptoms of exhaustion 
had appeared.” We are not prepared, at the present moment, 
to follow Mr. Courtenay through:that.mass of financial details 
which forms the introductory part of his book ; they, in general, 
meet with our entire coincidence, and we feel even inclined so 


far to adopt his conclusions, as to’entertain a confident hope 


that there still remains, in the revenue of this country, a capa- 
bility of considerablevextensions It isa task of no small diffi- 
eulty to attempt to assign the exact limit of taxation; when the 
just principles of political’-ceconomy, however, shall have 
become better understood, and when its conclusions shall have 
4pproxjmated more to the state of a science, then we may be 
enabled to ascertain the point of exhaustion, as well as the 
eapability ef increase. That the resources of finance are inex- 
haustible, is a position which requires only to be, stated to 
earry along with it its own refutation; but that our present 
revenue is in a state of progressive improvement, is a truth 
which many conspiring details sufficiently attest. 

In thus stating our opinions upon these points, we are suf- 
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ficiently aware, that it may be objected against us, that we are 
doing: little else than making assertion tantamount to proof; 
we trust, however, that the opportunity ‘is: not far distant, 
when we shall have it in our.power to‘fortify our conclusions 
upon this head, with principles obtained by the soundest 
method of induetive’philosophy, We are the more anxious, 
indeed, to bring the question, which these observations in- 
volve, to a clear and «distinct bearing, from having latterly 
observed a remarkable propensityamongst ‘@ certain class of 
parliamentary reasoners to darken the evidence of the clearest 
truths, by viewing them through the medium of .a speculative 
philosophy, at once subversive of good sense and practical 
wisdom. ‘The present clouded state of the commercial world 
may, to a superfieial observer, appear but little to countenance 
the supposition ofa state of financial prosperity ; to us, how- 
ever, the direct converse of the proposition seems most conso- 
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_ nant to truth, Deeply as we lament the existence of the evil, 


still it is pleasing to reflect, that so far from its remaining 
without the prospect of. a remedy, its effects are daily more 
and more ceasing, to operate. Indeed, the evil itself was one 


not originating in any failure in the resources of the empire, . 


but in its exuberant prosperity engendering, as it were, a 
fietitious capital, which, in its turn, gave ‘origin to a most 
improvident and ‘senseless spirit of speculation, neither war- 
ranted by the actual state of the times, nor! justified by the 
cireumstamces of the indvidual speculators selves. As 
the gist of Mr. Courtenay’s financial argument) is directed to 
overturn; the husbanding policy of:Lerd Grey, we shall not 
occupy the attention of the reader longer upon it ;. but we can- 
not close this part of our remarks, without referring to a state- 
ment.which we had-.occasion to introduce in our last summary 
of politics ;,we allude to the remarkable circumstance, that 
although five millions ‘of Exchequer bills were voted by Par- 
liament for:the relief of the commercial distresses, only one mil- 
lion was issued fromthe ‘Txeasury;—im: other words, one 
million was found to be sufficient:for removing the pressure, 
and the extent of the evil. . Sn 

Passing over the remaining. part of the financial views of 
Mr. Courtenay, weycome now tovconsider the scope. of. his 
argument, in so far as it is connected with the conduct of the 
war for the last five years. As our own opinions upon this inte~ 
resting topic have been frequently registered in the preceding 
numbers of this Review, we cannot now be expected to enter 
upon any very. «minute analysis of those points:to which Mr. 
Courtenay’s attention appears to have been so much directed. 
We are disposed to agree in the main with the sentiments 
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avowed by Mr. C. in the pamphlet:before us, and+we think 
that he has very successfully combated the arguments adduced 
by Lord Grey in reprobation.of the conduct pursued latterly by 
Great Britain, not only towards neutral powers, but also in 
furtherance of the great object of Spanish independence. 
Had the melancholy forebodings of Lord Grey and his coad- 
jators, infused their bgneful influence into the councils of this 
country, Spaia, instead of having’ now before her the fairest 

rospect of ultimate independence, instead, also, of being the 
instrument, in all -human probability, destined not only to 
accomplish the emancipation of long-suffering Lurope, but 
also to chastise her perfidions tyrant, would, by-this timeyshave 
been laid prostrate at the feet of Buonaparte. We have long 
been accustomed to regard the cause of Spain as the cause of 
England, and whilstave felt inspired with a keen interest for 
the glory of the Spanish name, we never ceased to entertain 
the fond persuasion, that the war of the Peninsulapwas likely 
to be the field. where the remorseless tyrant of Europe would 
meet the punishment due to his crimess---aud happy are we 
to say, that every revolving year serves now but the more to 


realise our wishes‘and to elevate our hopes. ‘The war of the 


Peninsula, indeed, proclaims a new epoch in the. history of 
our military institutions and policy: for, since the days of 
Marlborough, we have never seen Great Britain mapfully 
exhibiting herself upon the continential .theatre, and, in an 
imposing attitude, taking ‘a part in those splendid, though 
awful, events, upon the issue of which such great | interests 
were depending, as involved in themselves’no less than the 
entire subjugation of Europe, to the views and the subser- 
viency of Krance. We have, on the contrary, beheld her 
nibbling at the rind, not getting at the core ; at one while 
dividing her energies, both morabiand physical, by frittering 
away the resources of -her empire, in a series of paltry and 
silly expeditions, whichwere forthe most part as ill conceived as 
they were badly executed; at another we have seen her attempt- 
ing to delude publie opinioh, by rejoicing at the wretched 
conquest of a sugar island,---of a eonquest indeed which, 
Instead of being calculated to give any new feature to the war, 
in Which the civilized workd-has been so leng and so unhap- 
ily engaged, was destined rather to become one of those 
positive checks which naturey in its prophetic wisdom, opposes 
& the unceasing tide of population. | 

That the expedition to Copenhagen, and that to Egypt, 
(under Sir Ralph Abercrombie) form exceptions to.some of the 
foregoing remarks, we are very ready to admit; the universality 
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of their application, however, is not much weakened by these 
particular events. Our operations on the continent, we repeat, 
for the repetition is important, have been very far below the 
dignity of this great and free country; they can, perhaps, 
only be reconciled with that negative policy which tends to 
perpetuate, or rather to prolong war, by adopting no strong 
or decisive measures, in order to avert or to crush at once its 
afflicting calamities. We have lived. to witness a revolution 
quite new in the history of mankind; we have been enjoying a 
state of tranquil prosperity, .whilst the thrones of many sove. 
reigns around us have been subverted ; and, perhaps, their sub, 
version will, ere long, be followed by that of others, at preseut 
enjoying a precarious existence; we are now contending with 
an enemy who, not content avith violating every principle of 
public Jaw, which-was once held sacred and obligatory, seems 
now more and more anxious to reptunge Europe into a long 
night of gothic ignorance, and to satiate his fury by extinguish- 
ing all that is either dignified or exalted in human nature. 

n such times as these, it becomes the imperious duty of 
England to shew to the nations of the world that she is great, 
ent that she has the means, as well as the right, to dictate and 
command ; she must no longer act the part of a secondary 
power on the continent; if she wishes to be respected by other 
states, she must first of all learn to reverence herself ; she must 
i her system of expedients, and her temporising policy; 
she must adopt a conduct calculated to inspire confidence at 
home and terror abroad. In short, if she expects to be in- 
strumental in making the tide of Gallic invasion roll back, 
and in restoring any thing like order to the troubled nations of 
Europe, she must attempt atchievements alone worth} of a 
great empire. Counsels of moderation may be becoming to 
a weak and pacific state ; which, if not independent in xself, 
must ut least be, at all times, solicitous to maintain a certain 
rank of moral dignity amid the circle of surreunding monar- 
chies; but, to a power like Great Britain, such timid principles 
of action must be as ruinous in their effects as the genius of 
inconstancy itself; and that we are inclined to believe is in 
the concerns of nations, no less than in those of individuals, 
generally more fatal than error. And yet, at the very time too 
when the condition of the race was becoming so deplorable as 
to be fast hastening on to resemble that remarkable conjunce 
ture in the annals of the world, when the licentiousness of mi- 
litary despotism was stalking over the fairest portion of the 
globe ; and when all Europe, instead of exhibiting the pleasing 
spectacle of a cluster of independent states, seemed to merge 
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in the pale of the Roman.empire ;---at the very time, wé say;that 
all these sad: seenes were passing in‘review before us, and that 
the science of destruction was demolishing the proudest fabrics 
of civilization and refinement, did the pacific Mr. Whitbread 
propose to treat witht Buonaparte. At this melancholy season, 
also, were we advised by Lords Grenville an@’Grcey, to adopt a 
system of inactive warfare, which every reflecting man must 
consider as tantamount to’ little else than a complete abindon- 
ment of the Spanish cause. ‘The same narrow and grovelling 
licy which dictated the fast expedition to Alexandria,---which 
ispatched General Whitelock to Buenos Ayres,---which sent 
the Britith ficet upon its impotent mission to Constantinople,--- 
which condemned the capture of the Danish fleet, although it 
was well known that that fleet was intended to be, and ina 
short time’ most certainly would have been, directed against our 
own immediate interests and security,---which turned a deaf ear 
to the urgent, the repeated, and the eloquent intreatics of Russia 
for succour and support, at a time when she was shedding the 
best blood of her troops on the plains of Poland,---the policy, 
we say, which could dictate these things, was well caleulated 
to-uphold a system so pregnant with general calamity, so 
disgraceful to our military character in the eyes of foreign 
nations, so injurious to our country’s pre-eminence and glory, 
and so directly opposed to the promotion of the common weal. 
Profiting from those lesséns which may be derived from 
contemplating the awful history. of the last twenty years, 
Ministers seem now to be really in earnest, and determined to 
throw that weight into the scale of Portugal, which shall make 
the balance preponderate on the side of the Peninsula. Our 
Operations in that quarter have shed a lustre round the British 
name, which will make us respected in the eyes of Europe, 
and will teach the subjugated nations of the continent that they 
nae by combining their own efforts with persevering industry, 
up to us, if not now, at least in bétter times, for safety 
and protection. There is a-certain kind of magnanimity which 
results from the confession of our own errors, but to which 
Lord Grenville appears to be a stranger. How his Lérdship 
can possibly reconcile the result of our recent operations in 
Portugal, with his own repeated declaration, that the question 
of the continuance, or recal of our army, was “ neither more 
nor less than, whether or not the army should be sacrirtcEpD,” 


We are at a loss to conceive ;---there are prejudices which ind. 


Warp the judgment of the soundest and most upright min 
but a blind and pertinacious adherence to any erroneous system 
*f opinions, contradicted as it is by the issue of real trarisac~ 
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tions, appears to us to be an act of such sullen bigotry, as 
redounds fittle to the credit of the head, and less to the sip 
cerity of the heart. As the insincerity of the French gover. 
ment in treating for peace has been so often experienced, 
and as a return to a pacific system would militate against the 
best interests of its ruler, so it is to be fervently hope: that every 
nerve of the empire will be strained to enable Lord Wellington 
to act upon a bold and decisive plan of offensive operations, 
The times are such now as ‘to call for every sacrifice which 
free men can make. In every comprehensive scheme of 
military policy, we must first of all learn to. estimate the 
nature of the agents with which we have to eontend, and the 
sum or the quantum of the powers which we ourselves S possess 
to bring into, play.;.and when we-have ascertained, as it were; 
the value of the calculus, we must, then, devise our planyof 
operations. If this idea be kept steadily in view, it will, we 
believe, be found very difficult to persuade the world that Great 
Britain might not have made much greater efforts to assist 
her ally, than she has ever yet done.. In times of ordinary 
necessity we may consult, the file of precedents, but+ in these 
days,ot danger and devastatian, we must do some thing else 
than tread, in the mechanical sheep-track of official routine, 
It may be offensive to the independent excreise of the judg- 
ment of the Spanish nation, that iingland should arrogate 
to herself aright to controul, and to interfere with the measures 
of the Spanish armies ; but if Spain, in this season of peril, 
cauld be persvaded so far to throw aside her national jealousies 
aud suspicions, as to make Lerd Wellington generalissimo 
of the s Spanish forees,---then, tdeed, might we reasonally 
expect those forces to acquire a far greater degree of efficiency 
thau they ever yet exemplified; then, also, might we feel per- 
suaded, that the most importayt commands would not be given 
to any but men of (ried ability and valour; and then also would 
Spain herself bear witness that acts of cowardice and treachery 
on the part of her commanders would not long be suffered to 
be perpetrated with i impunity. ‘This isa point which, from 
the urgency of the oc easicn, England has a right to insist on, 
nor should she relax in her pretensions to it. We cannot 
close our remarks upon | Spanish aflairs without expressing an 
eurnest sense of ree ws that at atime Shea the armies of 
France are devastating the fairest provivees ef the Peninsula, 
the Cortes, instead of devising p luus for recruiting and orga 
nising the forces of the empire, should be wasting their 
previous time in bickerings and party contentions, in legisla 


tive measures of no importance whatever, and in apologising: 
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for the errors which have characterised, and the superstitions 
which have been engrafted on, the institutions of the monar- 
chy. There are no persons who view every plan of rapid 
innovation with’ more abhorrence or alarm than ourselves, but 


a superstitious veneration for the wisdom and the maxims of 


PP, 


antiquity, and an utter disre rd for those gradual reforms 
which the increasing knowledge of the age renders imperi- 
ously necessary, must prove fatal to the interests of a na- 
tion. | 3 
Having said thus much, it only remains for us now to render 
tice to the candour, the manliness, and the fidelity which 
as accompanied the statements, as well as «the remarks, of 


Mr. Courtenay in the pamphlet before us. 





Aletter'to the Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, on the Ang- 
mentation of a particular class of poor livings, without burthen- 
ing the Public. London, Hatchard, Piccadilly, 1810, 8vo. 


Pp. 61. : 


Tuts letter contains a temperate consideration of a very impor- 
tant subject.---The writer has evidently in view the honour of 
the church, and: the welfare of her ministers. Anxious te 
maintain that honour, and to secure that welfare, he submits 
his plan to the consideration of Mr. Perceval and the public, 
first most judiciously noticing the injustice of other modes 
which have been suggested, as likely to afford the relief that is 
desired to the poorer class of the clergy. 

. He understands, he says, the groundwork of Mr. Perceval’s 
plan to accomplish this desirable purpose to be a proposal te 
parliament to continue, for a certain number of years, an annual 
grant of 100,000]. towards. their relief.---This proposal has 
occasioned much conversation, both amoug the friends and the 
enemies of the church, and various remarks have been offered 


on the occasion.—The principal purpose of this writer is to call 


the attention of Mr. Perceval to a topic, which has been much 
in discussion among persons friendly to the general principle 
of hismeasure. “Why,” it has been said, * when the public 
is inclined to do so much for the Church, should the Church 
do nothing for itself ?” p. 5. : 
The answer to this question might truly be, that the church 
does not possess the power to do any thing to relieve its owa 
necessities, A more equal distribution of its revenues might 
be apportioned, but this, so far from contributing to the good of 
the church, would materially contribute to degrade it, and to 
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lessen its influence. The whole amount of church property, 
if it were cast into one mass, and dealt out in any thing like 
equal portions to the several persons who have embarked in it, 
pid. a¥ord so inconsiderable a maintenance as to be no in. 
ucement.to parents of respectable condition to train up 
their children to it, andthe administration of the services of the 
church would soon fall into the lowe t, and therefore into the 
wotst, hands. The unequal distribution of the church property, 
on the other hand, presents, as has been ingeniously observed, 
a few shining prizes, amidst many blanks, and among much 
poverty.---These reflect a splendour on the whole order, which 
the amount of the church’s. property, when the numbers 
considered who. are engaged in it, is utterly unable to do. tt 
poverty and: distress are- now visible in the church, when few, 
comparatively, enter it for a maintenance, which common pru- 
dence forbids them todo, it is easy to see how much that poverty 
and distress would be -increased, if the richer preferments weve 
robbed of their imagined superfluities, and just enough were 
apportioned to each clergyman to afford hint what is supposed 
a decent maintenance, and which. maintenance, under an 
equality of remuneration, thewhole funds of the church woul 
not allow to be.so great as is usually received by the conducting 
clerks in a merchant’s or banker’s.accompting house. This 
would be asorry return for all the expences of a liberal educa- 
tion, and sacs at once; deprive ‘us of all hope of the clergy, 
as a body, maintaining that respectable appezrance in society 
which is suitable to their sacred profession.---We must not, 
then, look to the church to remedy the evil of ‘its own poverty, 
which actually pervades it to a much greater extent than the 
world is aware of, though its appéarance is removed, and, we 
think, happily removed, by the unequal distribution of its 
revenues.---We will give our author’s judicious remarks on this 
“in tot in reply to the question, why the church does nothing 


for herself ? 


«Some of those who asked this question, grounded it upon such 
erroneous ideas of the opulence of the Church, that, by undeceiving 
them in that respect, the extent of their expectations was immediately 
lowered. Others, who were better informed upon that subject, still 


persisted in thinking, that the burthen upon the public might, if not. 


entirely removed, be much lightened, by compelling all the richer 
parts of the Church to contribute towards the relief of the poorer. 
The principle is certainly plausible ; but if acted uponas a principle, 
and pushed to its utmost extent, it would lead to the reduction of all 
ecciesiastical preferment to the same level. Were it possible, which 
it is not, consistently with a due regard to the sacred rights of property, 
to throw the whole estate of the church into a common fund, 4 
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to divide it in equal shares amongst its professors, the result would be, 
avery moderate competence toll : but it would also be the destruc- 
tion of all emulation, of all eminence, of every thing which has been 
through ages the distinction of our ecclesiastical establishment. We 
may learn from Hooker, and from Burke; to appreciate its advantages, 
under all its imperfections : and no man, who is not prepared to carry 
his ideas of equalization from the Church to the State, and to bury 


- the throne. under-the ruins of the altar, will seriously entertain an idea, 


which tends so evidently to the destruction of both. To the friends 
of both, no answer is necessary ; and it is to them alone that I address 


myself.” 


The author proceeds to ohserve, that many who are friends to 
both church and state, who feel in their full force the advan- 
tages arising from the gradation of ranks and incomes, and who 
are decidedly unfriendly to any plan which would purpose to 
abolish, or’ materially to affect the’ gradation, are yet desirous 
that'the first fruits and tenths; which are now paid, according to 
avaluation made in the 26th year of Henry the eighth, A. D. 
1535, might be submitted to a new valuation, and payment of 


. them be made accordingly.---Such ns, heobserves, ground 


their proposal on the principle of the measures adopted for the 
rélief of the clergy in the reign of Queen Anne, that what is 
taken from one part of the church, may be ‘given to another, 
and they argue that 


‘‘ If a new valuation were to be now made, and all livings to be 
exempted trom payment, which are below the income to which it is 
desirable they should all be raised, the sum arising from such a tax 
would, itis said, provide sufficiently for the lower classes of the Clergy, 
without any burthen upon the public.” 


Now, if there be any foundation for what we have observed 
with respect to the general poverty of the church, and if the 
whole income of it be so inconsiderable as not to allow of any 
approach to equality, but that it actually rests for its influence 
onthe few rich endowments within it, then the injustice of a 
scheme that would raise the first fruits of all preferments, be- 
yond a given value, and which preferments are now, for the 
Most part, inadequate to the support of those who hold them, 
will be manifest, independently of the following just refutation 
of the writer. 


“There is a plausibility in this scheme, which at first sight attracts 
notice ; but, upon a fuller examination, it will be found liable to 
objections, which overbalance its advantages. 

“ In the first place, it cannot be fairly stated, that the act of Queen 
Anne gave to one part of the Church what was taken from another. 
What it gave was, at the time it was given, taken from the crown. 
No. 156, Vol. 39, June. 1811. 
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‘* In the next place, the first-fruits, even as they are now collected, 
are a heavy imposition. Upon the higher classes-of the Clergy, they 
are at their present amount considerable. They fall to be paid at a 
time, when the payment is particularly inconvenient. ‘The acquisi- 
tion of preferment is ih itself expensive. ‘A house to be furnished ; 
an establishment to be formed, or enlarged ; the removal of a family ; 
are all sources of expense, which drainthe parse of a man upon his 
first appointment. Debts are incurred, which press heavily upon him 
at lis outset, and perhaps involve him in embarrassments equally 
hurtful to his credit and his comfort. ‘The income is at best only for 
fife, and does not afford the resources which arise from more perma- 
nentrevenue. Death, if it follows soon after preferment, leaves a 
family destitute. : Me . 

“Tf these evils are in any degree felt, as they certainly are, while 
the first-fruits are paid upon the present low scale of valuation, they 
would be utterly intolerable if that valuation. were made according to 
the real-value of the benefice. A man would be left without any in- 
come for a whole twelvemonth ; and that twelyemonth would be 
the very tine when his expenses would be increased.—It is true that 
four years are allowed for the payment; but this only postpones and 
diminishes, but does not remove, his difficulties. 

** The rise’ of the tenths is liable to many of the same objections. 
If applied indiscriminately, it would reduce many of the higher offices 
of the church, which, considering the station of those who hojd them, 
have even now an insufficient provision, below their proper remunera- 
tion. _ In_the lowet classes, it would produce, in a degree, the same 
effect. Many persons would be called upon to: contribute largely to 
thé relief of those who are little more in want of it than themselves. 
Were this increased tax to take, place with respect to the present 
holders of benefices, it would be a direct attack upon private property, 
held by as good a tenure as any other property in the country. 

‘« But, supposing all these objections as light as they appear to be 
weighty, there is: another consideration ‘which proves the gross 
injustice, and therefore the inypracticability of such a plan. These 
objections would have upplied with much force, even if, subsequent 
to the first valuation, fresh valuations had been made at-fixed periods, 
But now, when above two centuries and a half_have elapsed, during\ 
which this tax has been considered as invariable ; when so Jarge a pro- 
portion of livings have become private property, and have passed for a 
valuable consideration from one purchaser to another, upon the faith 
of the invariability of this tax ;/a fresh valuation, for the purpose of 
increasing the tax, would be an arbitary seizure of vesied estates) for 
the purpose of throwing upon a particular class of proprietors that but- 
then which ought to be borne in common. .The same reasons which 
have been held to be decisive against the equalization of the land-tax, 
(still more glaringly and notoriously unequal than the tenths and first 
truits,) are equally applicable to the measure in question.” 





These remarks do credit to the head and the heart of the 
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author.---They strengtl en the opinion we have given that the 
church i unable to relieve herself, and they foreibly direct, ous 
attention to foreign sources, if ever it shall be. deemed, neces- 
, or advisable, to provide every clergyman, for the exercise 
of his profession, with a sum that will be sufficient for his sup- 
port.---Sensible of this,:the writer observes, 4 
« We must therefore either entirely abandon the hope of deriving any 
relief from the funds of the church, or we must resort either to rea- 
soning or to history for some better mode. The latter will usually be 
found upon such subjects the safest instractor. If we follow the 
footsteps of our ancestors, we shall in general proceed, if not rapidly, 
at least securely. Our edifice will, stand the firmer, if it is erected 


d ’ : ” 
upon ancient foundations. 


In the remainder of the’ letter, the writer. almost entirely 
confines himself to an abstract of publi¢ documents, vo a 
view to ascertain what was done by our ancestors, in order to 


_ telieve the wants of the poorer prefermehts.---His materials, he 


says, “ are chiefly drawn from the Journals, the Parliamentary 
History, and Bishop Kennett’s case of Impropriations.” 


Tris,” he continues “‘universally admitted, that the ng canes of the 
poverty of the church is the extent of appropriations, erever the 
great tithes, or even a.portion of them, remain in the hands of the 
incumbent, his income rises in proportion to the increased value of 
other property : even where the small tithes only are yested in him, 
some rise takes place, But in a large proportion of impropriate rec- 
tories, the duties of the church are discharged by a perpetual curate, 
who receives only a fixed salary, and that salary the same as it was at 
the time of the reformation.” ' 


Various means, which our author proceeds to detail, have 
been recommended to remedy: this’evil.---Our limits will not 
allow us to present all these to our reader; it will eonvey a 
sufficient knowledge of the object of the author, if we observe, 
that, at different periods since the reformation, it has been 
urged, that all impropriations, whether in the hands of the 
laity or of the clergy, should -be ‘taxed for the relief of the 
officiating vicar, in ‘those parishes where the impropriator 
enjoys the great tithes.---This is the plan submitted for the 
augmentation of small livings without burthening the public, 
andthe writer thus bespeaks the attention of Mr. Perceval to 
this subject. 


“The object of these pages is not to draw your attention to what 
has been proposed or effected by those who were the enemies of the 
Charch, but by those who were its warmest friends, and in some re- 
Pects its brightest ornaments. It cannot escape your notice, that 
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although it was their intention to proceed gradually, by methods which 
they were advised to be Jegal, to exercise the ancient right of the 
Bishops over impropriations in lay hands ; yet that their first object 
was-to re-assert it, with respect to impropriation in spiritual hands, 
and especially to those be!onging to Prebends—that they felt and 
acknowledged the practical difference between the different classes of 
persons in whom this property was vested—and that in providing for 
the maintenance of the officiating Clergy, at the expense of those who 
did not officiate, they believed themselves to be acting in support of 
the dignity and interests of the Church Establishment.” 


It appears from the letter that recommendations have been 
often made by parliament to Bishops, and ecclesiastical bodies, 
to act on this plan, that a message was sent to this effect to 
the commons by King Charles, and that, in some few instan- 
ces, it has been aeted upon, but that, “ the instances in which 
it has been carried into effect, have been produced rather by 
the private feelings of the persons concerned, than by any idea 
thiat in so doing they were following the injunctions. of the 
Crown, confirmed, though not peremptorily enforced, by the 
Legislature.” var 

Recalling the attention of the legislature to this principle, 
and alluding to the few instances in which our. ancestors liave 
acted on it, the writer says, : 


“In imitating their examplé, we are following the most cautious 
guides ; and no statesman or prelate of the present day need fear the 
imputation of lukewarm attachment, much less of enmity, to the 
Church, when thé shaft which is@imed at him miust first be directéd 
against Clarendon, Jaxon, and Sheldon.” 


A most important question arises here as to the extent of 
the benefit that might be expected to the parochial clergy, by 
providitig in part for their mainténance out of impropriations, 
in the hands of spiritux! persons or bodies. The writer 
observes that “ there are unfortunately no materials from which 
any correct answer can be drawn.”’---\Ve have, however, no 
doubt but that, if the principle were thought an advisable 
principle to act upop, the necessary means of information 
might be devised, notwithstanding any stated imperfection in 
the last edition of the Liber Regis, and that a proper compensa- 
tion might be made to those ecclesiastical persons or bodies, 
who, by “ an act of Queen Elizabeth were compelled to take 
impropriations, in exchange for lands and manors.”’---It seems, 
however, to us, that therelicf to be obtained would not be suffici- 
ently considerable to warrant the measure, considering it ip 
this view only, particularly as it is intended that the principle 
should apply merely to ecclesiastical impropriations, and not be 
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extended to lay proprietors. “ It has,” says the writer, “ been 
uniformly held by the courts of commen law, that all impropria- 
tions in the hands of laymen, are become lay fees ; and that the 
ordinary has therefore no power to make augmentations to 
vicarages or perpetual curacies, out of any rectory in lay 
hands.”---If, then, as is confessed by our author, the whole 
revenue of the church, were it cast into one mass and dealt 
out to the several professors, would yield an inadequate remu- 
neration, and if a gradation of fortune and rank is beneficial to 
the church, we are at a loss to consider what good could arise 
from the partial measure submitted for consideration, and we 
think that the writer is not quite consistent with himself in pro- 
posing it.---He laments the poverty of the church, he pathetical- 
ly describes the hardships whichthesuperior clergy would endure, 
if their first fruits and tenths were increased; he insists upon 
the necessity of reserving: a tion of rank and fortune, as 
an excitement toemulation, and yet he submits a measure that 
could not enrich the church, in the aggregate, but would cer- 
tainly diminish the incomes of those whose talent, whose piety, 
or whose zood fortune, had elevated them to the higher posts in 
the church. He propases, indeed, to confine its application 
to future possessors, but this would be only postponing the 
evil.— Whenever it operated, it would operate to the disadvan- 
tage of the higher orders of the clergy, whose incomes are now 
barely adequate to act as stimuli to allure the superior ranks 
into the church, and very inadequate, generally, in compati- 
son with what is acquired in the higher branches of any other 
profession.—When we look to the church, we are astonished 
that, with the very scanty remuneration which the several 
clergymen receive, from the highest, to the lowest, if we except 


avery few wealthy endowments, which would, however, be . 


altogether inconsiderable, if they were cast into one fund to be 
dealt out to the several professors, that a supply of fit and able 
ministers has been found.—That it has been is worth an 
host of arguinents in favour of the disinterestedness of the 
clergy, as well as of the sound policy under which the income 
of the church has hitherto been distributed.—The less interrup- 
tion there is to,this policy, the better it will be for the interests 
of the chureh.—It is of little use to reason upon what has 

ofore been recommended by parliaments, or by kings.— 
Letus be wise enough to profit from fact. If “recommenda- 
tions have not been -followed, the presumption is that sound 
reasons influenced their rejection, and this presumption is con- 

ed, by the general respectability, and, we may add, efficien- 
y, ‘of the regular protestant clergy, amidst multiplied rebuke 
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and ‘blasphemy,It has become -the fashion ‘to propore 
improvements in the church, but there is a wisdom, in ‘it 
ancient polity, visible in its effect, and which, we anxiously 
hope, will never be lost sight of—Nothing that “has been said 
should induce persons to suppose we cat be unfriendly to 
‘an improvement of the céndition of such of the clergy as ate 
scantily beneficed.—We would only ‘wish: it 10 be understood, 
‘that the few ‘of the cleray “whose proféssional’ rewards are 
born are ufiable themselves ‘to'do this, ‘atid we hope that 
there will never be wanting a majority of reflecting persons, who 
can, amidst ‘all asserted 20 oat apa duly comprehend the 
- wisdom of that policy by whieh the ‘existing revenues of ou 
church have been hitherto distributed: 
- Wherever we-have had occasion to differ from this writer, 
. we haverdiffered under a full conviction of the purity of his 
‘motives; and we have a secutity, in his acknowledged and 
visible attacliment to the church, that a little further reflection 
will not fail-to convince him of the impolicy of his plan, and 
that noone “ will be more willing to-abandon it,” than him- 
self. * ie. te : 


‘ “ 


Travels in. the South of Spain, in Letters written A.D, 1909 
and. 1810. By William Jacob, Esq. M. P. F.R.S, 4to. 
Pp, 462. 21, 12s. 6d. Johnson, 1811. q 


Ma. Jacob left England in September, 1809, and returned in 
February,'1810, so that he'was absent, on his tour, only five 
months. He«made, however, the most of his time, and has 
given an imteresting aceount of those parts of the country 
through: which he: travelled, and not merely of the natural 
and the inanimate curiosities which they contain, but, which 
‘is of infinitely greater consequence, in the eye of a practical 
philosopher; of the genius, disposition, habits, and manners, 
of the people. eg 

He landed at Cadiz, and proceeded thence, through Xeres 
and Lebrixa,: to Seville, where he arrived, during the latter 
-days of the existence of that political monster, - ycleped the 
Central Junta, which exhibited a strange and monstrous com 
pound of imhecility, treachery, and pride. He -returned ‘to 
Cadiz in December, and there embarked fur Gibra'tar, whence 
he proceeded, on horseback, by Malaga, to Granada, and 
thence to Antequera and Ronda., He: returned to. Gibraltar, 
and went back, by Jand, to Cadiz; just at the time whew the 
Duke of Albuquerque, by a masterly movement, made-at® 
critical moment, in direct: disobedience to the treacherous 
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erders of the Central Junta, had thrown himself and his army 
between the ‘enemy and Cadiz, and thus saved that important 
city from the French. 

« Every thing connected with a people, who are now playing 
so important a part on the great theatre of Europe, cannot 
fail to interest most, deeply the feelings, aud to excite most 
highly the curiosity, of an English reader. We like to seek, 
in the national character, for those latent. properties, and those 
inherent qualities, which have enabled, a en long groaning 
under the sevcrity.of a despotic government, actuated, ee 
most circumscribed and e notions of policy, to shake 
off the sloth, which seemed almost a part of their nature ; 
to rouse themselves to active exertion; to display, in some 
instances, the most heroic valour; and, subduing all the dis- 
advantages of an inert, wicked, and cowardly system, sd long 
pursued by their new rulers, still to maintain a contest against 
the first military power in Eurepe, to resist his utmost efforts, 
to defeat his chosen bands, aud to set an example to the rest 


. 


of the Continent. of ‘successfal Ppponition to unprincipled ag- 


gression. It is a delightful task, to trace these ‘important 
effects to their natural causes; to mark the progress of a 
nation thus rising, as it were, superior to itself, and mami- 
festing a courage and-a perseverance, where ‘it was least ex- 
pected, to the discomfiture of their foes, and to the astonish- 
ment of Europe! It is a most grateful relief to. the mind, 
aceustoined to dwell on the melancholy and discouraging ob- 
jects, which the Continent of Europe has, for years, exhrbited 
to the world, to contemplate subjects so opposite to this gene- 
‘tal exhibition, proceeding from such different causes, and 
leading to such different results. -The more we see,.in the 
conduct of the Spanish rulers, and of the upper classes im the 
State, to extort our reprehension and to excite,our disgust, 
the greater reason do we find to admire the steady patriotism, 
the undaunted resolution, the generous perseverance, of the 
Spanish people. The lustre of théir virtues, indeed, appears 
more brilliant from the dark clouds which surround them, 
Struggling, at- once, against foreign tyranny and domestic 
treachery, and thus labouring under an accu'nulation of dis- 
advantages, how much is their merit enhanced? Let, the 
issue of this aweful.contest be what it may, the Spaniards 
will have redecmed their national character from. the obloquy 
which the folly of their government had drawn upon it, and 
will have ensured the gratitude of their contemporaries, and 
the admiration of posterity. Entertaining these sentiments, 
our readers will not be surprized, if our extracts from the 
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work before us should relate more to animated, than to inanis 
mate, nature; more to the people, than to the country, 
We begin, then, with Mr. Jacob’s account of the inhabitants: 
of the city of Cadiz. 


** The climate of Spain at this season (the Autumn) is delightful, 
and certainly tends to improve the spirits. The air is cry and clear,.. 
notwithstanding we are surrounded by water; the heat is not excess 
sive, the thermometer seldom exceeding’ 70; and the walk in the 
evening by the seaside most refreshing and cool. ‘The mode of living: 
is avourable to health and enjoyment, fruits and vegetables form: 
the principal food even at the best. tables ; and though a species of 
cookery, ing to. French, is introdaced at Cadiz, it is so come | 
bined with that which is purely Spanish, that the differeace is scarcely 
to be distinguished. Very little wine is drunk during dinner, aud 
immediately afterwards the gentlemen retire to coffee with the ladies, 
The habits of the Spaniards are very températe and frugal, so far as 
regards the table and. the furniture of their houses; but they keep @ 
much greater number of domestic servants than families of the “same ‘ 
description in England. 

“ In their dressand personal ornaments both the men and women 
are very @xtravagant, especially the latter; and I am ‘told that the 
money expended on a lady's silk stockings and shoes alone*(for they 
never walk out twice in the same) is enormous. Gaming forms the prin- 
cipal amusement, and is carried to a very censurable extent im some of 
the private houses, where parties meet regularly every night, and play for 
large sums at games of hazard. The game now in vogue is called 
Monte, a species of Jansquenet, buft more complicated, requiring little 
skill, and played for any sum the parties may chuse to stake, provided 
it does not exceed the amount in the bank: it is quickly decided and 
consequently the more dangerous. Another game, called ‘‘ Pecado,” 
in plain English, Sin, is also mach practised : it well deservesits name, 
for the decision is so very rapid that money to. a large amount may be 
speedily gained or lost'without the slightest exercise of the mind, At such 
parties the quantities of gold and silver spread on the table is astonish- 
ing; and the rapidity with which it. passes fron) oye possessor to 
another strikingly exemplifies the uncertainty of a gamester’s wealth, 
1 understand that whist, back-gammoi, and chess, are unknown among 
the Spaniards : they probably do! not possess sufficient stimulus, and 
require more mental exertion than is congenial with the disposition 
of the people. One of the chief amusements of the higher class 
of inhabitants is the theatre, and as* the performance begins early 
and continues only about three hours, it does not interfere with 
he Ppa serious business of gaming, which usually concludes tue 
night. 

* The walking dress of the women, from the duchess to the 
servant maid, isentirely black, which glves.an appearance of equality 
and renders it difficult to distinguish one rabk from another. In theit 
houses they throw aside the mantilla, or veil, and appear in their 
dress much like the English Jadies, but more decorated with lace and ° 
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jewels. They frequent the public walks, the streets, and the theatre, 
aoattended ; nor is it deemed indecorous for them to enter,the coffee- 
rooms, at the theatre, and take refreshments by themselves. Last 
night the Countess of W , whom I had met in a private > 
came into the coffee-room alone, sat by my side, chatted, ordered her 
ss of iced water, and, after offering me a seat in her box when- 
ever | chose to accept it, returned to her place in the theatre. Thus 
see, in Spain, the women possess.nearly as much liberty as Mrs. 
Wollstonebraft could have wished ; but, 1- believe, the cause of mo- 
‘ rals and domestic happiness derives no great advantage from, this in- 
of the female sex. . So faras I can learn, the state of 
education here is intolerably bad; and the education of women is, if 
possible, more: defective than that of the mem: a little reading and 
writing is quite as much as the ladies are expected to acquire, and if, 
by chance, they can talk alittle broken French, it is the summit of 
their acquirements. This is the case generally, but there are some 
fey exceptions. I have.seen two, the wife of General Virtues’ 
and her mother, Senora Benedicho, both of whom are accomplished, 
intelligent, and interesting women: the mother passed the early 
part of her life at the court of Madrid, where she became acquainted 
with the different English employed at that capital in diplomatic 
capacities: the daughter is a very beautiful woman, many years 
younger than her husband,» and is very much attached to him ; 
she bas suffered a great deal from his misfortunes, and his absence 
in England. - This excellent family is gone to Seville, where I 
expect frequently to enjoy its society, unless thé General should 
be immediately ordered off to join the army, of which there is some 
expectation.” 





No doubt many of our female readers, having collected 
their notions of Spanish manners from plays and romances, 
will be very much surprized at this account. of the ladies of 
Spain. Indeed, they appear to enjoy much more liberty than 
is consistent with prudence, and to abuse it in a manner not 
very consistent with morality. 

When at Xeres, Mr. Jacob made inquiries into the state 
~of the wine trade; and he informs us, that about forty thou- 
sand pipes of the wine, which we call Sherry, (properly Xeres) 
are made there, of which twenty-five thousand are consumed 
in Cadiz, ahout seven thousand in Great Britain, and the rest 
in North and South America. The growers of the vines, 
it seems, are so poor, that they cannct extend their vintages, 
or even do justice to those which they cultivate; for, unable to 
wait till the season of return, they ave obliged to borrow moucy 


. Of the merchants at Cadiz, who, taking advantage of their 


distress, purchase their stock at their own price. Indeed, 
this want of capital appears to be one of the most serious 
obstacles to-the improvement of the country, which, abound- 
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ing in natural resources, might, with the aid of money, te 
rendered extremely productive. » And this defect, too, prevails 
in & country, which is mistress of all the precious metals 
which ‘constitute the circulating medium of the civilize 
world | — ‘ : 
We have often declared our opinion, that Marquis Welles. 
ley is the first statesman in Europe, and every thing that we 
see, hear, or read, of his public conduct, serves to confirm 
to strengthen such opinion. In the following. passage, ou 
readers will remark several features. highly honourable to his 
Lerdship’s character, ee 


«* The day after my arrival (at Seville) I waited on oar Ambassador, 
who received me with dignified, -but not distant politeness: hi 
conversation discovered an accurate knowledge, and comprehensixg 
view of the state of Spain, while his liberal conduct, and uniform 
Attention to his'countrymen, must ensure him their respect ap 
esteems. The arrival of this celebrated nobleman in Seville produca 
an extraordinary sensation, a sensation certainly neither preparer 
nor fostered by the body to whom.-he was sent, whose narros 
souls were jealous of his character, ‘and apprehensive lest his 
powerful talents: should detect, and expose their contracted policy 
and futile projects.. All the respectable inhabitants of the city, 
among whom were many of those men whose inforrpation, patrigt- 
ism, and energetic minds, had planned and effected the first 
revolution, became the leaders on this occasion also, and conducted 
the triumphal entry of the British Minister.. Seville was emptied 
of its population, and the expecting crowds patiently endured, 
without the city, the beat of the sun, the privation of their meals, 
and of their siesta, and tranquilly waited from morning till dusk, to 
welcome the approach of a man whose high rank and distinguished 
capacity, were considered as, pledges of the generous and disinterested 
intentions of the Monarch he represented. 


“ The shouts of the people, and the acclamationsof the multitudé, 
were genuine and unequivocal demonstrations of the strong feelings of 
the nation ; but the conduct of their rulers discovered merely that 
routine of compliments which the hollow intrigues of a court may 
teach, but which he, who had ruled such courts in India, knewi 
what manner to appreciate. ‘The welcome of Lord Wellesley to 
Cadiz had perhaps been increased by the news bf his brother's vict 
at Talavert, and certainly one cause of his lordsbip’s enthusiastic re 
ception, in that city, may be aitribated to that fortunate occut- 
rence ; burat Seville all was pure, unmixed joy for the arrival of 
- a man whose nation was venerated, whose character had preceded 
him, and to whose high qualitics they looked up for deliverance, as from 
the government of a body of men fortuitously raised to the unlimited 
exercise of the executive and legislative power of agreat nation. 

‘« If reports, which I have very good reasun to believe, be true, his 
lordship has been placed in difficulties which have required all his 
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ity, and all his address to surmount. It-is affirmed that the 
jeaders of Seville, who were the first movers inthe opposition to 
France, disgusted with the Junta, and despairing of :its conducting the 
defence of the country with the requisite skill and energy, had formed 
aplan for its overthrow, had communicated it to such patriotic citi- 
zensas could give a right impulse and direction to the popular mind, 
ad gained over several regiments, and even the guards of the Junta, 
et party, and had actually prepared a vessel to transport the diffe- 
t members to Manilla, ‘as soon as the cons should have bro- 
ken forth ; every thing was in readiness,’ and the whole plan was so 
admirably arranged that success appeared certain ; when some of the 
chiefs intimated, in” their secret councils, the necessity of consalting 
the English minister ;-they represented to their coadjutors that his 
lordship, his nation, and his master, were too much attached to the 
liberty of Spain not to aid their patriotie-designs ; that to omit con- 
sulting the representative of such an ally, was to suspect the good 
faith, and insult the integrity of their best friends ; that, if successful, 
land, always venerating freedom, would be more firmly united to 
Spain than before ; arid that success itself, if obtained without the 
participation of England, would’cause many in Spaia to doubt if she 
pproved the proceeding : and that, at any rate, concealment would 
discover a want of confidence, either in the justice of their cause, or 
in the generosity of their ally. . a 
“Tnfluenced by these suggestions, it was tesolved that the plan should 
bé communicated to his lordship. When it was made known to him, 
his situation must have beet truly entbarrassing ; with his conviction 
of theincapacity, not to say treachery, of the Junta, with the persua- 


- gion that all its efforts tended to check the animated feelings of 


the country, he must have wished success to the conspirators’; yet 
with this Junta, bad as he might think it, he was commissioned ‘by his 
sovereign to commitinicats, and most assuredly was not sent to eflecta 
revolution that would overthrow its power. To have favoured the 
conspiracy in private, andto have acted towards the Juntaas if he 
were ignorant of the plot, would have been practising an artifice un- 
worthy of his character; be therefore revealed the danger that im- 
pended, and after obtainiog aypromise of oblivion for all those con- 
cerned, he named the different regiments,that had been gained aver by 
the patriots. Though the Janta aflected to pay little attention to his 
communication, and scarcely thanked him for the information be had 
lurmished, each of the above regiments was imunediately commanded 
to join the army, and precisely inthe order which bis lordship had 
Pointed our; yet, when the subject was afterwards discussed, it was 
mumated to him that they were sent to the frontiers, not in conse- 
quence of his information, but from arrangements previous!y made,” 


Nothing could exceed the propriety of his. Lordship’s con- 
duct on this occasion. ‘The temptation to act a different part 
Was certainly most. powerful. He must have been aware of 
the extreme imbecility of the Junta; he must have perceived 
that their policy and their measures were highly’ injurious 
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to the best interests of the state ; most prejudicial to the al. 
liance subsisting between the two nations; and, in its effects, 
most detrimental to a cause, which might justly be considered 
as the common cause of every oppressed people in Europe, 
Having those interests, that alliance, and that cause, nearest 
his heart, the Marquis could not but wish to favour any scheme, 
which had for its chiect a change of measures, and a meliora. 
tion of the present 5 ren He.could not, indeed, but secretly 
e the zeal, patriotism, and the honour, displayed 
those who wished to dispossess the Junta of a power, 
which they were both incapable and unwilling to exercise, for 
the purposes for which it was delegated to their hands. 
did their projected resistatice fail to derive a factitious stren 
from the newness of this power, and from the considera. 
tion that, though exercised in the name and behalf of their 
sores, it contravened his interest, and injured his cause, 
This combination of motives, then, must have operated 39 
dg A in an ordinary mind, as to put it off its guard; 
rd Wellesley, however, knew the line of his duty, and 
neither prepossession nor prejudice could lead him to depart 
from it, in the siwallest degrec. 

Amidst so many causes for disgust, in the conduct of the 
Junta, at this per iod, no one was more prominent, then their 
mode of receiving the important information communicated by 
the British ambassador. ‘Though it had saved them certainly 
from political annihilation, and, many of them, from personal 
punishment, they affected to treat it asa matter of no moment, 
and descended to the meaness of a lie, in assigning a false mo- 
tive for the measures which it induced them to adopt. Though, 
by their troops alone, that is by their regular force, and their 
armed population, could their country be rescued from im- 
pending destruction; though an army greatly superior in num- 
bers and discipline, than any whieh the "y had brought into. the 
ficld, was advaneing into the heart of the kingdom, “still, torpid 
or treacherous, did they obstinately persist, though incessantly 
pressed hy the British commander in their neglect to adopt the 
most ordinary means for supplying them with arms, with pro- 
yisions, with military stores, aud with all those necessaries, 
without which an army is but an useless and inefficient body. 
Indeed, so utterly unfit for their situations were the members 
of the Central Junta, that, had they preserved: their power fot 
six months longer. the French would have had little resistance 
to dread: and itis a question with us, whether they would 
not have been able to complete the subjugation of the penin- 
sula. For, instead of evcouraging, they repressed, the gene 
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rous ardour of the people; instead of invigorating, they-palsied, 
their patriotic efforts; ‘imstead of animating, they checked, 
their noble courage. 


« Whatever,” says our author, adverting to the Junta, “ the 
state of the government may be hereafter, nothing can be worse 
than it is at present, and no change can injure the people, except 
French subjugation, an-evil which, I believe, will never befalthem, 
in spite of all their blunders and consummate indolence. The present 
system unites the evils of the three forms into which governments are 
usually divided, without possessing the advantages of either, and, 
in one desolating view, presents the debility of)a worn out despotism, 
without its secrecy or its union; the insolence and intrigues of an 
aristocracy, without its wisdom or refinement ; and -the faction and 
indecision of a democracy, without the’animated energy of popular 
feeling. Hence all is doubtful, wavering, and indecisive, the re- 
dolutions of one day contradicting those of the preceding, and the 
labours of one section interfering with those of another, in a manner 
that produces universal confusion.” - 


It was not to be supposed, that an attentive ohserver of the 
manners of the country, such as Mr. Jacob, unquestionably, 
was, could omit to notice what has so decided an influence on 
them as religion ; he has accordingly devoted two of his letters 
to that subject. ‘ 

In his preliminary remarks on this topic, he observes, in 
contrasting the mode of preaching adopted by the clergy 
of England with that pursued by the Spanish ecclesiastics, 
that the former strive chiefly to enforee practical virlie, while 


the latter are most. anxious to enforce an adherence to rites 


and doctrines. ‘That our clergy sutier no opportunity to escape 
for enforcing what may be termed the practical duties of Chris- 
tianity is most certain; but let it not be suppesed that they 
are not equally solicitous to expound the rites and doctrines 
of the Christian religion to their flocks; indeed, it is searcely 
possible to enforce the former with effect without having re- 
course to the latter, as the foundation of the whole super- 
structure. How, let us ask Mr. Jacob, can.the obligation of 


performing Christian duties be impressed on the-mind of a 


congregation, without previously inculeating the leading doc- 
trines of Christianity, which point out the reward of a faith- 
ful performance, and the punishment of an habitual neglect, 
of such duties? ‘The fact is, that the English elergy, of the 
establishment, mingle doctrine with duty, as cause with 
eilect ; they would, indeed, be guilty of a most criminal neg- 
lect, were they always to-enforce the duty of good werks, and 
never to preach the doctrine of faith, without which Mr. Jacob, 
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as a Christian, must»know, good works are of no avail. We 
are willing to suppose, “however, that he meant rather to cha. 
racterize the general Style and- subject of their respective dis. 
courses, than to give to his words the literal and _ precise 
meaning, which they are calculated to convey. We shall 
now let Mr. Jacob explain the result of his own observations 
on the state of religion in Spain, and on its effect on the 
morals of the people. : : 


** Religion in every country is calculated to produce an effect on man. 
ners as well as on morals ; in England, among those who read but little 
or nor at all, the effect is accomplished by public preaching ; but in 
Spain, where preaching is by no means common, the knowledge of 
religion is kept alive by sensible representations of the events of the 
gospel history. These are exhibited in the churches, or the Calvarios, 
on the days set apart for celebrating the leading facts of the Christian 
religion, or on days consecrated to the memory of particular Saiits, 
From these the people collect with tolerable accuracy the true accounts 
of the life and miracles of our-Saviour and his apostles, but they re« 


’ . ceive with equal credit legends, of Saints, which, from the manner in 


which they are taught, they cannot. distinguish from authentic facts ; 
but virtue, which ought to form: the ultimate object of all true reli- 
gion, which elevates man tothe highest rank of which he is susceptible 
and assimilates him to a superior order of beings, is left to the Confes- 
sor to be impressed on the mind of the penitent. 

*¢ Auricular confession is but a poor Substitute for public preaching, 
or rather public teaching, which the reformation introduced, is an 
excellent substitute for auricular confession, ~The dignity of the pul- 
pit makes reproof more severe, denunciations more alarming, advice 
more powerful, and consolation more sovthing; while the intimacy, and 
sometimes the familiarity of auricular confession, makes the penitent 
feel but too forcibly that the spiritual guide has all the passions and 
weakness of those who rely on him. | 

«« should, however,be sorry to see this practice abolished till some 
better were introduced in its stead : for though it be obvious that the 
profligacy of the higher classes is not corrected by their religion, and 
whatever dominion they may allow their priests aver their faith and 
their rituals, they allow them very little over their morals, yet, with 
the middle and lower ranks of, society, who form the most virtuous 
and moral class of the people, they have a beneficial influence, With 
the higher order, the great struggle of thé confessor is to keep the 
mind free. from doubts, to enforce submission tothe dognoas and ce- 
remonies of the church, and prevent the inroad of beresy, With the 
other classes there is no such task ; theynever read books written by 
foreigners, nor ever converse with them; they have no doubts on 
points of faith, noscruples in mattets of ceremony, and the task of the 
confessor is more directly addressed to the formation of the mora} habits 
of sobriety, honesty, and veracity. On these poinis they have evidensly 
been successful; for I have never been in any country, where :he mass of 
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tliepeople lias approached the conduct of the Spaniards in these respects; 
in chastity, as far as I cari judge, they have not been so successful ; 
whether the evil arise from the celibacy of the clergy, the voluptuous 


imate, or the remains of Moorish manners, I cannot determine ; but 


there is, in this respect, a degree of profligacy extending to a)l ranks 
in this country, which I trust will ever remain unexampled in our own, 
A priest, with whom I was conversing on this subject a few days ago, 
osstred me, that of the numerous fem:)°s who came to him for a 
lotion, he seldom found any who confessed’ the’ violation of any’ 
commandment but the seventh.” | 


If there had been any part of female conduct on which we 
should have expected: tie practice of auricular confession to 
produce a most favourable effect, chastity in singte, and fidelity 
in married, women, would have been that part. — But, so much 
is fact at varianee with theory, in this, as in numberless other 
cases, that not only in Spain, but in every catholic country, 
female profligacy is carried to the highest possible pitch. In- 
deed, from the flagrant violation of morals, in this particular, 
accompanied with the most regular and systematic attention 
to religious rites aiid ceremonies, it would seem as if a general 

ation had been granted from the observance of the 
seventh commandment, and indeed. from . every injunction 
to chastity. The subject of religion is too important to allow 
us to omit other observations of our author, either immediately 
connected with, or indirectly relating to, it. 


“In the midst of the gaieties which commence about five o'clock in 
theevening, when the Paseo, or public walk, is crowded with com- 
pany dressed in their most splendid aitire, and indulging in the lives 
liest conversation, the sound of a bell announces the approaching hoar 
of sunset. At this signal, which is called oracion, every one, as if by 
magic, seems fixed in -his place; every head is uncovered, and the: 
whole company repeats, or is supposed to repeat, a mental prayer : 
after a few minutes devoted to these formalities, the lively scene is re- 
sumed, and the conversation continued from the point at which it met 
this pious interruption. This ceremony takes place in every part of 
Spain; and where theatres, or other public amusements are open, the 


sound of this bel] suspends the entertainment til] the prayer is over; so- 


great is its effect, that it is even said that assassins, at the moment of 
executing their horrid design, have held their hand at the sound of the 
oracion, and, after repeating the habitual prayer, have perpetrated their 
diabolical purpose. 

“ Thave reason to stispect that this practice, as well as some others, 
arises more from conformity tothe usages of their country, than frony 
any strong religious feelings, for I have observed in private houses, that 
the attention paid to this bell diminishes in proportion to the rank of 

family ; among the lower classes of people it is ustial to knee) or 
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stand up ; among those of greater consequence they merely sit still ang 
remain silent ; while those of the highest rank sufler the bell to toll 
unheard and unregarded. 

‘* No one of the various religious observances, with which this city 
abounds, appears more ludicrous to me, or more solemn to the inhabi. 
tants, than the procession of the host to the houses of the sick, at the 
hour of approaching dissolution. A priest, seated in a sedan chair, with 
the holy elements in a gold case on his lap, escorted by a guard of sok 
diers, and preceded by a bellman, is literally dehominated by the peo. 
ple * His Majesty coming down the street.’ To increase the sin 
gularity af the spectacle, the bellman strikes three. strokes, in alln. 
sion to the three persons of the Trinity, and then ceases. At this 
well-known sound, whatever be the state of the weather, or the condi- 
tion of the streets, every one drops on his knees, and continues in this 
devout posture till the object of adoration is out of sight. —_ If this pro. 
cession should. pass through a street, containing a theatre or a balls 
room, the actors on the stage, and the dancers at the assembly, alike 
drop on their knees, till the sound is lost, when they resume theit 
thoughtless dissipation. 

** However decorous the Spaniards may be in the performance of 
their public devotions, nothing can be more indecent and slovenly than 
the manner in which their domestic we rship is conducted ; a circum. 
stance which I have frequently noticed in the family with whom] 
lodge, ‘Towards the conclusion of supper, when seated round the 
table, the master of the house commences with repeating ten Ave 
Marias ; the wife repeats the Pater Noster and her ten Ave Marias, 
others at table repeat in the same manner, while one of them, witha 
rosary of beads, ‘keeps the account, till they have repeated the Ave 
Matia fifty times, and the Lord’s prayer five times, the number beiag 
accurately corrected by the string of beads. ‘They then say a litany, 
adding to the name “ every saint of a long list, * ora pro nobis ;* then 
a prayer for the dead, another for protection during the night, and cone 
elude the whole with a Gloria Patri. The words are utte: cd witha 
much rapidity as possible; and if any employment calls away the pet 
son who is repeating, he performs the work without interrupting the 
prayer, or losing any time; in fact, the Spaniards : pea ar to act slowly 
and delib serately in every thing they undertake, except it be in this si 
gle instance of family worship. 

With all this attachmentto forms and ceremonies, it might nat 
rally be expected, that the clergy would’be looked upon as objects of 
veneration ; but, so far as 1 can judge, this is by no means the case. 
The language held towards the ministers of religion is not always t 
spectful, and is sometimes scurrilous. A few days ago the auxiliary 
bishop of thiscity made a tour round his diocese, for the purpose of cone 
firmation ; from every person being confirmed, asmallsum of money wa 
required, whieh was either an increase of the customary fee, or a novel 
demand. On his return to the city.with the money, he had thus cok 
lected, he was attacked by a banditti, who robbed him, not only of his 

extorted wealth, but also of the clothes and vestments which he ca 
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and in hiscoach. The knowledge of the story excited the jokes and the au es DARD 
toll merriment of the people, mixed with wishes that the clergy were the haps ide 
only victims of robbers. The character and conduct of the friars is Tee a A Be 
city generally the object either of virulent reprobation, or ludicrous jocula~ Me! eh 
abi rity. ‘They have lost the esteem of every one, and instead of being he ae ae 
the respected for their seclusion from the world, they are reproached by all 000 a 
vith classes for their indolence, their voluptuousness, and their profligacy ; A.) Sie 
sols their dispersion is generally looked forward to with pleasing anticipa- ite Se Te 
100" tion, as an event that must take place, ifever the people of Spain are |) Be ae 
si assembled by their representatives the Cortes. itis Ok 
Ine « It would have appeared singular, had I not been prepared for the Pe ee ae 
this fact, that among the warmest advocates for the destruction of ancient ; | SP ae 
dis institutions, | have seldom heard the inquisition spoken of as an evil of te ie | 
this great magnitude. I have introduced the subject frequently, and have * ) ie 
ITO» uniformly found it treated as an institution, which, though originally Veg Bia 
all. bad, is now too insignificant to merit attent on ; and yet two instances co. Re 
ike have occurred within my own knowledge, since I have been here, ae 
reir which shew its meddling disposition. An Englishman had imported ‘ew 
some printed handkerchiefs, with patriotic emblems, and the names of 2 
2 of the patriot generals. But the printer in England had unfortunately eae ff 
han mixed with these patriotic emblems some of the symboleof religion, Me iy, 
} such as the crosier, the cross, and the mitre. ‘The inquisition became Ra Ti 
mI acquainted with the fact, and, fearing that -using handkerchiets on Te we hoe! 
the which such sacred objects were imprinted, would tend to bring reli- | ey ae 
(ve gion into contempt, seized the whole parcel aud they were burnt by ris.) a 
ias, the holy office: Ancother merchant had a number of bales of Spanish eh ae 
ha wool, which were about to be shipped for England ; by accident, these pel. ia 
Ave bales were marked with a cross ; information of it was conveyed to | fs Z 
ing the inquisitors, and a consultation “was held, to determine in what | 
ny, mode proceedings should be instituted against a person who could ae 
hen apply that sacred symbol to so common a purpose. As the person in . ie 
on- question was an tindoubted Catholic, a friend gave him information of e ai 
18 what wis ecing forward, and being aware of the consequences, he 447 
yer immediiiely rectified his error by provracting the upright line of the ig ‘ n 
the cross, aud adding to tie battom of i two flukes, so that when the P fi u 
wly Officers of the inquisition came to seize the bales, they were found to ty p i 
sin. be mafked with au anchor, aud not with a cross, as the information iy 
had stated.’ 4 
(0. ’ ih :' i 
‘a We musi confess our surprize at two facts here stated, which, i 
ee to us, are perfectly new; one of which we view with concern, 1 
wre ad the other with satisfaction. The first of these is the con- a) 
ary tempt into which, it appears. the Spanish clergy has fallen, | 
ot HB This is a circumstance always to be lamented, as it shews the f 
was HB loss of that salutary influence which ihe Clergy ever ought to } 
wel HF enjoy over the minds of the people: and the enjoyment of ' 
* which is essentially necessary to secure a proper respect and y 
obedience to the doctrines whieh they preach, and the duties 
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which they inculcate. So considered, such loss must be highly 
detrimental to the cause of religion, and, consequently, most 
injurious to the moral welfare of a nation; and is, therefore, 
greatly to be deplored. The other fact is the comparative 
insignificance of the Inquisition, —a tibunal which once inspired 
every man with awe, which made Kings tremble on their 
thrones, which rendered innocence the victim of guilt, and 
the palace of the Prince, and the cottage of the Peasant, 
equally strangers to security and repose. In this decline, in- 
dicative, we may hope, of an approaching fall, there is nothing 
but matter for congratulation to the Christian world. But we 
confess, we like not the symptoms of a general laxity of reli- 
gious principle in a nation struggling for liberty and indepen- 
dence.’ Religion is the best incentive to courage, the best sup- 
port of man in a state of adversity, the best corrector of his 
passions in prosperity. Itis, in short, iis only sure guide, 
guardian, monitor, and friend. However, then, we may re- 
yoice in the downfall of superstition and tyranny, we cannot 
but lament the decay of those feelings, and those sentiments, 
which religion inspires; and better, much better, should we 
consider it for the Spaniards to cling fast even to the corrup- 
tions of their own Church, than wholly to shake off its in- 
fluence, and quit its pale, without being led, by conviction, 
into a purer, and a safer, sanctuary. 

There is one custom prevalent in Spain as well as in Italy, 
which sets at defiance, not merely the positive commands of 
the deity, but every moral sentiment, and everyfeeling of deli- 
cacy—we allude to the open connection between single men 
and married women. In Italy, an adulterer of this description, 
whose business it is to attend an his mistress, (for so the adul- 
tress is in every sense of the word) wherever she goes, is called 
a Cecisheo, in Spain a Cortejo. And, in the latter country, 
it seems, this pre-eminence of infamy is the subject of such 
solicitude, that young men evince a degree of jealousy, i 
sespect of their married strumpets, which a husband Is never 
known to experience. | 


¢ These kind [kinds] of attachments are much mere durable, and 
more assiduously cultivated, than affection between a married couple. 
Inconstancy to a favourite mistress, perhaps the wife of a friend, is 
deemed a greater disgrace to the party than any matrimonial infidelity, 
and more effectually excludes a man from the future confidence and 
respect of the ladies, all of whom are jealous of the privileges of theit 
sex, and preserve no terms with a man who is unfaithful to his fait 
friend. The females of all classes, considering their husbands s 
beings of noconsequence, expect a degree of attention from a corte}®, 
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which a Spaniard can alone pay; and the consequence is, that foreign- 
ers, especially Englishmen, are by no means favourites with the Spa- 
nish ladies.” i 

When we consider that the ceremony of marriage, which 
these ladies treat with such supreme contempt, and the solemn 

igations of which they so habitually violate, is one of the 
sacraments of the Romish Church; and that, though constantly 
committing the sin of adultery, on which the Scriptures de- 
nounce the severest vengeance, they go regularly to mass and 
to confession; what must we think of the effect of their reli- 
gion on the manners and the morals of its followers ? 

Some notion may be formed of the estimation in which the 
English are holden by the people of Spain, from the following 
little occurrence which took place onthe road between Ma- 


laga and Velez. 


“ We met a map better dressed than the peasants, who was shoot- 
ing, attended by two servants : he entered into conversation, and in- 
vited us to his corto, which he pointed out not far off ; but we declined 
his civilities : he asked of what nation we were, and when we replied 
‘Ingles,’ he was in ecstacy ; he threw his hat on the ground, stretched 
out his arms, and insisted on embracing us all: he then poured forth a 
profusion of complfments on our nation, of curses on the French, and 
of prayers for our prosperous journey.” 


Nor was this a solitary instance of such a flattering recep- 
tion; wherever our traveller went, he had the satisfaction of 
hearing the same praises bestowed on his countrymen ; and of 
receiving the same marks of civility and attention, as an En- 
glishman. Indeed, the people appear to consider, very justly, 
that they and we are embarked in a common cause, and that it is 
frem our union alone that a successful issue can be ex- 

ed to the arduous contest, in which we are both embarked. 

this part of the country sugar, indigo, cotton, and all the 
productions of a tropical climate grow in the greatest luxuri- 
ance, and might, with an adequate capital, be pushed to any 
extent. ‘Fife sugars made here, resemble those of Cuba. 


“ It is not generally known; that sugar has been one of the pro- 
dactions of Spain for at least seven hundred years, and that the pro- 
cess of planting the canes, grinding them, and granulating the juice, 

4s been very little, if at all, improved within that time. I am in- 
debted for this fact to an Arabian author on agriculture, who wrote, 
in the kingdom of Seville, about the year 1140, called Ebn Mahomed 

Ahmed Ebn el Awaum. [n his direction for the mode of 
ting the sugar cane, he quotes the authority of. another author 
of the same nation, wao is known to have written in the year 1073, 
M2 
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called Abn Omar Aben Hajaj: as the fact is interesting, I shall 
translate a few passages on the subject. 
*€ The canes should be planted in the month of March, in a plain 
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sheltered from the east wind, and near to water ; they should be well ! 
manured with cow dung, and wateed every fourth day, till the shoots ; 
are one palm in height, when they should be dug round, manured , 
with the dung of sheep, and watered every eighth day til the month f 
of October In January, when the canes are ripe, they should be cut ; 
into small junks, and crushed in the mill. . The juice should be boiled - 
jn iron caldrons. and then left to cool till it becomes claritied ; it 
should then be boi ed again, till the fourth part only remain, when it 

should be put into vas s of clay of a conical form and placed in the 5 
shade to thicken ; afterwards, the sugar must be drawn from ‘he vases . 
and left to cool ~The canes, after the juice is expressed, are preserved, ° 
* the horses, who eat them greedily, and become fat by feeding on : 
them.’ . 

** We left To re del Mar at five o'clock, passed through a field of o 
ripe canes, and then through olive grounds, till in about half an hour i 
we reached this place.” ‘“ 

Speaking of the Cathedral of Granada, as the scene of some of th 
the incidents in Gil blas, Mr, Jacob takes occasion to observe 
‘that the adventures of Gil Blas, “ aré affirmed by all the Spa- “ 
niards to have been translited by Le Sage, from one of their 
early novels.””. We should have thought it very likely to be the f 
case, but for two considerations; first, if it had really been te 
so, the fact must have been known, and would, we should think, ‘jo 
have been published, on the first appearance of that admirable ial 
romance ; and, secondly, if all the Spaniards know this to be pe 
the case, what prevents them from naming the novel, of which in 
Le Sage has made such an unfair use ? * 

Our author does not give a much more favourable account int 
of the Laws of Spain than of her religion. ing 

“ From all that I have la nt on the subject of the laws, I apprehend Bri 
nothing can be more calculated to promote litigation, to delay deci ‘ 
sion, and defeat justice, than the whole system of Spanish law. eal 
Suits are continued from ge eration to generation, more for the it is 
honour of conquest than from the hope of benefit; and so slow is the of | 
process, that either party, with the assistance of money, may delay hun 
judgment for avery long period; and when the judgment is pro peri 


nounced, it is never considered as arising trom the merits of the case 


but from some unjust bias in the minds of the juczes. The lawsol “ 
Spain are, like our’s, of two hinds ; the lex inscripia, contained ina Dish 
ancient work of the timeof Alonzo the Wise, calied Las Leyesde Parts shou 
da, which resembles our common law, and the lex scripta contained ip then 
work published by the authority of Philip im 1577, entitled Las Leyes their 
de Recopilacion, which is a collection of royal ordinances then think 


force, and may be considered as similar to oyr statute law : to thes 
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think them equal to their dispositions. There is a civility to strangers, 
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may be added the several ordinances promulgated in more modern 
times which have the force of ancient laws. 

“ All the decisions are supposed to be grounded on principles deduced 
from these sources; but the corruption of the judges and the advo- 
cates, with the chicanery of the escrivanos or attorneys, has rendered 
the courts the seat of legal iniquity Criminal proc: sses are carried 
on with a degree of languor, which is benefi ial only to the perpetra- 
tors of enormous crimes ; the murderer, even if the clearest evidence 
establishes his guilt, may, if he have money, remove his trial from court 
tocourt, may obtain a revision in each, and, as long as his money 
lasts, delay judgment in a manner which, if it does not ultimately 
elude punishment, at least delays it till it ceases to have an effect on 
any one but the sufferer. Instances are not uncommon, of wealthy 
criminals delaying judgment till death terminated the cause, and of 
others, after exhausting their means, suffering the merited punishment 
ten or even twenty years after the crime was committed. The court 
of law in this palace, to which appeals are made from all the other 
courts in the south of Spain, and from which there is no appeal but to 
the Counzil of Castile, which is the highest teibunal, fills the city 
with a number of lawyers, who make it their business to encourage 
the litigious and pillage the ignorant.” 


Is it not most strange that a system of law, the whole of 
which is thus affirmed to be admirably “ calculated to 
promote litigation, io delay decision, and to defeat justice,” and 
the affirmation is known to. be correct, should be the precise sys- 
tem chosen by the British government for a British colony, 
and in express contradiction to the declared wishes of the 
inhabitants, who, having experienced all those dreadful incon- 
conveniences petitioned for the blessing of British Law ? Never 
in our lives did we feel such mixed concern, and astonishment, 
at any public discussion, as we felt at a late debate, on this 
interesting subject: in which we heard sentiments avowed 


more suitable, in our opinion, to a.Turkish divan, than to a 


British Senate. 

The manners which have been hitherto delineated, are not 
ealculated to convey a very favcurable idea of the Spaniards ; 
it is, therefore, with great pleasure, that we extract an account 
of the manners of the Peasantry, which will put them in better 
humour with a nation, on so many accounts interesting, at this 


period, to the English. 


“ Having observed much of the manners and character of the Spa- 
nish peasantry, more especially within the last fourteen days, I feel I 
should not be doing them justice were I to abstain from speaking of 
them according to my impressions. [ have given some account of 
their figures and countenances, atid though both are good, I do not 
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and an easy style of behaviour, familiar to this class of Spanish society, 
which is very remote from the churlish and awkward manners of the 
English and German peasantry. Their sobriety and endurance of f. 
tigue are very remarkable ; and there is a constant cheerfulness in their 
demeanour, which strongly prepossesses a stranger in their favour, 
This cheerfulness is displayed in singing either ancient ballads, or songs 
which they compose, as they sing with all the facility of the Itilian 
improvisatori, One of their songs, varying in words according to the 
skill of the siuger, has a termination fo certain verses, which says, ‘¢ that 
as Ferdinand has no wife, be shall marry the King of Englands 
daughter.’ Some of these songs relate to war or chivalry, and many 
to gallantry and Jove : the latter not always expressed in the most de- 
corous language, according to our ideas. : 

** The ayility of the Spaniards in leaping, climbing, ‘and walking, 
has been a constant subject of admiration to our party. We have 
frequently known a mat on foot start from a town with us, who 
were well mouated, and continue his journey with such rapidity as 
to reach the end of the stage before us, and announce our arrival 
with otficious civility. A servant likewise, whom we hired at Malaga, 
has kept pace with us on foot ever since ; and though not more than 
seventeen years of age, he seems incapable of being fatigued by walk 
ing. I have heard the agility of the Spanish peasant, and their power 
of enduring fatigue, attributed fo a custom, which, though it. may 
probably have nothing to do with the cause, deserves noticing from its 
singularity, A young peasant never sleeps on a bed till he is married; 
before that event he rests on the floor in his clothes, which he never 
takes off but for purposes of cleanliness: and during the greater part 


‘ot the year it is a matter of indifference whether he sleep under a roof 


or in the @pen air. 

‘* T hayg remarked that though the Spaniards rise very early, they 
generally keep late hours, and seem most lively and alert at midnight: 
this may be attributed to the heat of the weather during the 
day, avd to the custom of sleeping after their meal at noon, which 
is so geueral, that the towns and villages appear quite deserted from 
one fill four o'clock. The labours of the artificer, and the attention of 
the shopkeeper, are suspended during those hours ; and the doors and 
windows of the latter are as closely shut as at night, or on a holiday. 

“ Though the Spanish peasantry treat every man they meet with 
politeness, they expect an equal return of civility ; and to pass them 
without the usual expression, ‘* Vaja usted con Dios,” or saluting 
them without bestowing on them the title of Cabaleros, would bk 
risk ug an insult from people who, though civil and even polite, are 
nota litle jealous of their claims to reciprocal attentions, I have 
been informed, fhat mést of the domestic virtues are strongly felt, 
aud practised, by the peasantry; and that a degree of parental, 
fiiial,’ and traternal affection is observed among’ them, which 1s 
exceeded in po other country.  T have already said sufficient of their 
ricion it isa subject on whiclf they tel the greatest pride. To 
suspect them of heresy, or of being descenacd trom a Moor or a Jew, 
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would be the most unpardonable of all offences ; but their laxity 
with respect to matrimonial fidelity, it must be acknowledged, is a 
stainupon their character; which, though common, appears wholly 
irreconcileable with, the general morality of the Spanish character. 
‘They are usually fair and honourable in their dealings; and a 
foreigner is less subject to imposition in Spain than in any other 
country U have. visited. 

« Their generosity is great, as far as their means extend ; and many 
of our countrymen have experienced i in rather a singular way. I 
have been told that, after the Revolution, when Englishmen first 
began to travel in the Peninsula, many who had remained a few days 
at an inn, on asking for their bill, at their departare, learnt, to their 
great surprise, that some of the iuhabitants, with friendly officiousness, 
had paid their reckoning, and forbidden the host to communicate to 
his guests the persons to whose civility they were indebted, I knew 
one party myself to whom this occurred at Malaga; they were hurt 
at the circumstance, and strenuously urged the host to take the amount 
of their bill, and give it to the person who had discharged it; but he 
resolutely reftised, and protested he was ignorant of those who paid 
this compliment to Englishmen. It was common, if our countrymen 
went to a coffee-house, or an ice-house, to discover, when they rose 
to depart, that their refreshment had been paid for by some one who 
had disappeared, and with whom they bad not even exchanged a word. 
Tam aware that -these circumstances may be attributed to the warm 
feelings towards our country, which were then excited by universal 
enthusiasm; but they arc, nevertheless, the offspring of minds 
naturally generous and noble. 

“ I should be glad if I could, with justice, give as favourable a 
picture of the higher orders of society in this country ; but, perhaps, 
when we consider their wretched education, and their early habits of 
indolence and dissipation, we ought not to wonder at the state of 
contempt and degradation to which they are now reduced. I am not 
speaking the language of prejudice, but the result of the observations 
I have made, in which every accurate observer among our countrymen 
has concurred with mein saying, that the figures and the countenances 
of the higher orders are as much inferior to those of the peasants, as 
their moral qualities are in the view I have given of them.” 


“It is obvious to us, that the great difficulty which the Spa- 
niards will have in driving their infamous invaders out of their 
territory, will arise from the imbecility or treachery of their 
rulers and commanders. If these were just to themselves, true 
to their trusts, and zealous in their country’s cause, we should 
consider their success as certain. The people have, within 
them, every thing necessary for repelling the attacks of an 
enemy, and for securing their own independence; they want 
nothing but men of clear heads, and honest hearts, to give a 
proper direction to their efforts, and a just application of their 
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means. With such rulers and leaders they would, on their 
ground, be invincible. | We enter, most cordially, into all the 
views and feelings of Mr. Jacob, in respect of the war in Spain, 
as‘unfolded in the postscript to his present work, which was 
written In the month of February last. His sentiments, on 
this important subject, appear to us to be unequivocally just. 


** A year has elapsed since I left Spain, and, during that period, the 
peninsula has continued to exhibit the singular spectacle of two na. 
tions, smal! in point of population,‘weak in resources, and destitute of 
that warlike reputation waich distinguished the movarchies of Austria 
and Prussia, opposing the progress of France, checking the conqueror 
in the midst of his boasted triumphs, and keeping in suspence his 
mighty project of universal dominion. ‘Their armies have been dis- 
persed, their chiefs deposed, their generals dismissed, and their for- 
tresses taken: vet the resistance of the people is not lessened, their 
detestation of their enemies is not changed into servile fear, nor their 
Jamentatiqns for ‘the fate of their country into appreheasions of sub. 
jugation, or a disposition to yield obedience to the oppressor. The 
situation of Spain, so different from that which has been seen in the 
powerful kingdoms of the North, where dependance was placed on 
well-appointed battalions, and not on the love: of the people for their 
country, or the hatred and animosity they bore to its enemies, is one of 
the clearest. demonstrations, that popular energy and popular feeling 
are more powerful bulwarks against an invading foe, than the best 
disciplined armies, or the most complete system of military tactics. 

“ Tam far from undervaluing the assistance we have afforded to 
the cause of Spain: an army of forty thousand British troops, under 
such a genera! as now, for the honour of England, commands in Por- 
tugal, must be esteemed a most powerful and beneficial assistance. It 
has presented a poMt, to which the chosen troops of the enemy have 
been attracted, to which the efforts of his ablest generals have been 
directed, and in order to conquer which, the other parts of the penin- 
sula have been drained of his best forces The provinces ot Catalo- 
nia, Valencia, Murcia, and Galicia, have thus had time to strengthen 
theirarmies. ‘The dispersed ; arties of warriors in the interior have 
had opportunity tocollect; the spirit of insurrection has been nurtue 
red; and the hope of final success kept alive. But if the hopes of 
Spain had been destroyed by the dispersion of her armies ; if the 
capture of her cities and her towns had subdued the spirit of the 
country ; if the severe sufferings of the peasantry had reduced them 
to apply for mercy to the victors ; would this small number of British 
warriors, with all their discipline, and all their courage, have been able 
to withstand the numerous, the overwhelming forces, which France 
had destined to combat them ? Could British arms, deprived of that 
powerful aid which operates without eclat, which in the obscurity of 
focal patriotism: acquires no fame beyond its own district, but which 
rust and terror inthe enemy, have made that firm stand 
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which has lately been displayed? Are not we, is not Furope, then 
indebted to the persevering habits, to the patriotic teelings; to the 


everlasting hatred of France, which animates the people of Spain ?_ 


Does not the only hope of civilized man depend, in a great degree, 


‘on that resistance to France, of which Spain has exhibited the most 


rsevering, if not the most brilliant examples? Andii Spain be 
conquered ; if she be so conquered as to yield no resistance to the op- 
r (for I should pot consider the expulsion of the British army, 


the dispersion of her own regular troops, and the capture of ail her 


strong towns, as aconquest), what prospect remains to the continent 
but the lengthened continuance of that gloomy despotism, which 
threatens to bury in darkness all that has elevated the character of 
man ? 

“Tc is thento Spain we must look for continued opposition to 
France ; to her should our most strenuous assistance be aflorded, and 
every stimulus presented, so long as there remains a point by which 
we can maintain an intercourse with her people. 

Feeling, as I do, the warmest attachment to the cause of Spain, and 
the highest respect for the nation, 1 deplore, with most sincere grief, 
the wretched state of the government, and lament that such a nation 
and such a cause, should be committed to the mranagement of weak, 
selfish, and intriguing rulers ; to men actuated by local, not national 
views of policy ; whose narrow conceptions have produced mischief in 
Spain, and kindled a flame in America, which, probably, nothing will 
extinguish but a total separation from ‘the parent state. I feel no 
pleasure in the recital of their misconduct, nor any sensations but 
those of mortification and regret, in relating those paltry subterfuges, 
those monopolizing measures, by which they have attempted to dupe 
America ; but which, having been easily dete: ted, have induced that 
country to disclaim the power of the government in Cadiz, and erect 
in her different provinces, temporary systems which, while they keep 
alive the spirit of loyalty to their monarch, induce the people steadily 


» fo resist the restraints by which the continuance of their subjection is 


attempted ” 


There was no part of the ancient system, which betrayed a 
more crooked and narrow-minded policy, than the tyrannical re- 
strictions imposed by the government of Madrid on their sub- 
jects in South America. It tended to deprive them of eve 
advantage which their natural situation afforded, to palsy their 
industry, to render their resources useless, and to make them 
starve, as it were, in the midst of plenty. It Was naturally to 
be supposed, that the new rulers, sensible of the extreme im- 
portance of their colonies, which could alone supply them with 
the means of maintaining the contest with France, would has- 
ten to adopt every practicable measure for conciliating the 
affections of the inhabitants, of soothing the irritation which 


recent oppression had created, and of cementing the bond 
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which attached them to the mother eountry. This was a policy 
so obvious, that the weakest of legislators must, we should have 
thought, have immediately acknowledged its necessity ;---but 
not so, the sage Lycurguses of Cadiz. Led away by the com- 
mercial Junta of that city, who have, almost exc lusively, pro- 
fited by the shameful restrictions lunposed on_ the colonists ; 
and whose avarice has risen superior to every feeling of patriot- 
ism, and to every obligation of justice, the Cortez have taken 
‘no one effectual. step for securing the allegiance of their South 
American subjects. On the contrary, they appear to have done 
every thing to harass and perplex them. The ‘y have, most 
foolishly, appointed Venegas viceroy of Mexico, and oflicers to 
other situations in that country, all of whom have nothing to 
recommend them but their subserviency to the municipal body 
of Cadiz; apd their resolution to sacrifice, to their sordid 
views, aud miserable policy, the interest and the happiness of 
twelve millions of people, who have manifested the greatest at- 
tachment to the cause of the mother country, and the grentest 
readiness to make every sacrifice in her support, with no other 
claim‘or expectation, than a fair aad equitable participation in 
her political and commercial advantages. “This is a species of 
infatuation, and a kind of injustice, littke to be expected. from 
the asserters of national freedom ; a line of conduct indefen- 
sible in principle, and most pernicious in effect. We think 
it right that Great Britain should use her influence with the 
Cortez in favour of their colonies ; though, we are aware, that 
nothing beyond advice can be offered, on a subject so delicate. 

Mr. Jacob, indeed, has very well explained our sentiments on 
this topic, in his closing paragraph, 


** The part which Great Britain should act in this critical situation 
is, of all others, the most difficalt to point out. The Creoles are the 
‘avowed friends of British invercourse, and look to this country for 
support and protection : the Europeans, without any hostile feebings 
are probably more soliciteus to preserve their superior privileges than 
to e.ltivate an intercourse with us, and perhaps the anxiety discovered 
by the Creoles for British connection, may make their opponents more” 
averse to it. If we interfere prematurely, we may produce incalcu- 
lable mischief to thecause of the peninsula ; and if we delay too long, 
we shall be the means of increasing and prolonging the sufferings of 
America. [t requires the utmost consideration, and the coolest judg- 
ment, to give a right impulse to the affairs of Spanish America ; and I 
trust those whose duty it is to direct the impulse, will act in such a 
manner as to lead to the tranquillity of that country, to healing its di- 
visions, and to a lasting and beneficial connection with Great Britain.” 
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In this wish every true Briton must cordially join. We now 
take our leave of Mr. Jacob, from whose book we have derived 
much gratification, and some useful information. 

The appendix contains some letters from Sir A. Wellesley 
to Marquis Wellesley, written in the autumn of 1809, when 
the Marquis was ambassador in Spain ; and one from the Mar- 
quis to Mr. Canning, who then held the situation which the 
Marquis now holds. _ These display the political wisdom and 
talents of the two brothers in a strong point of view, while 
they excite our contempt for the miserable weakness and mis- 
conduct of the Spanish government. 
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An Introduction to Physiological and Systematical Botany. . By 
James Edward Smith, M. D. F. R.S. &e. &e. President of 
the Linnzan Society. Second Edition, 8vo. pp. 562. Long- 
man and Co. 

Tuk Work of which we are now to present a general account 

to our readers, is the production of a writer‘who has been 

already before the tribunal of public opinion. Dr. Smith’s 
literary labours on the ‘subject of Botany, we have long been 
accustomed to regard amongst the best elementary works on 
that elegant department of science ; and the book which it is 
now our province to introduce, holds, i in our opinion, a most 
respectable rank in the list of introductory works on Physio- 
logical and Systemetical Botany. We say “ Introductory,” 

because the task which Dr. Smith seems to have assigned to 
himself, is too general in its nature, and too superficial in its 
view, to dignify the result of its inquiries with the more 
enlarged and comprehensive name ofa system. Dr. Smith 
appears to us to be one of that class of writers, whose powers 
of execution are confined in their exercise, and limited in 
their range; they resemble more the fixed mechanical details 
of office, than the great marshalling of affairs. In none 
of his pages do we meet with any fine developement of the 
processes, or .of the laws of nature ; no where do we witness - 
any of those beautiful expositions of the Analogies of Nature, 
which a philosophic observe: of, physical events has it in his 
power to trace in the C£conomy of the Universe. In vain 
have we sought for any manifestation .of those examples of 
order, of design, and contrivance in the wise parent of creation, 
which pervade the pages of a Paley, and which so peculiarly 
distinguish the writings of a Butler and a Derham. We find, 
indeed, the exposition of natural events, by the three last 
venerable personages, assisting the cause of morality, and, by 
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hy achain of argumentation, as simple as it 1s profound, we 
observe not so much, one department of knowledge reflecting 
light upon, and becoming the interpreter of, another, as the 
links of that intimate connection, which subsists between all 
the sciences, and which, the moré extensively they are traced, 
the more harmonious they become, and the more they con- 
duce to connect man himself with the great author of his 
being. 

In reply to thé moral, which these observations are intended 
to convey, it may, perhaps, | x contended, that the legitimate 
province of the Botanist, is confined more to a particular 
view of nature, and a just method of arrangement, than to 
those comprehensive and enlarged theorems, with which 
natural philosophy, in the fullest acceptation of the term, is 
known to be conversant. Since the System of Linnzus was 
first given to the world, one.of the kingdoms of nature has 
become much better understood; and since the writings of 
Lord Bacon were so successfully illustrated by his followers, 
mankind are no longer at a loss for the truemeth d of cultivat- 
ing the sciences in general. With two such beacons, there- 
fore, to direct the researches: of the Botanist, no apology can 
be found for a departure fram those rules of investigation, 
by following which, a body of such useful. knowledge has 
been heaped up during the two last centuries, us has far 
eclipsed all the labours, the learning, and the ingenuity of 
the preceding ages. It is, however, with reluctance we observe, 
that Dr. Smith seems to be a stranger to that chaste mode of 
inductive philosophy, and to that luminous method of “experi- 
mental enquiry, which the genius of Bacon presented to ‘his 
own age, and the utility of which every succeeding one has 
tended the more to rivet and confirm. 

From a pressure of more important matter, we cannot now 
stop to notice those particular passages of Dr. Smith’s work, 
which, in our opinion, militate so much against these genuine 
principles of true science, and those leading views of Lord 
Bacon’s philosophy, which we have long been accustomed to 
consider as the greatest present which human wisdom has 
ever made to human means. Notwithstanding, however, the 
vast accession of force which has been given to the powers 
of understanding, by the writings of Lord Bacon; still it is 
impossible to contemplate the scope of many works on phy- 
sical science, daily issuing from the press, without being 
strongly struck with the reflection, that something is still very 
much wanting to guide the researches of the inquirer to the 
phenomena of nature, by exhibiting at once to his view, the 
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whole sum and genius of the Baconian philosophy, together 
with a clear exposition of the just laws. of inductive investi- 
gation. If this task were properly performed, a purer strain 
of reasoning would be gradually inwoduced into all the sucu- 
lative sciences, and instead of a senseless jargon of confused 
notions and supposed facts, which bewilder the attention and 
distract the memory, we should, in all probability, witness a 
revolution in some sciences, as sudden and as complete as 
that which has been so lately accomplished in chemistry. In 
this case also, should we witness a degree of progressive 
improvement pervading the studies of Medicine, of Agri- 
culture, of Botany, and others, far more rapid than we should, 
a priori, be warranted in expecting. Nor can those hopes be 
called visionary, which the past history of all the: sciences 
encourages us to indulge. As the genius of Newton, was 
guided by the lights of Lord Bacon’s philosophy, and as the 
principia of the former may be esteemed the best introduction 
to, and the best commentary upon, the xnovwm organon of the 
latter, so we may be entitled to cherish the fond belief, that 
by following, through every step of the process, that train of 
inquiry which marked the labours of those illustrious men, 
an instrument may have been bequeathed to mankind, which, 
in the hands of an able employer, may produce a still further 
reward, Dr. Black, by his happy use of it, exemplified, in his 
elegant tract upon the Causticit of Lime, and in his Experi- 
mental Inquiry upon the Laws of Caloric, laid the basis of a 
system, which at once overturned the hypothesis of Stahl, 
and changed the whole face of Pneumatic Chemistry ; and 
Dr. Reid, by applying it to the science of mind, has left 
behind hin a monument of his genius so singularly happy, 
as to form not only a remarkable epoch in the literary history 
of the times. but such a standard of analytic wisdom as must 
serve for ages, to attest the glory of him who accomplished it. 
We cannot here help expressing our surprise at the unqua- 
lified approbation with which the Botanical speculations of the 
late Dr. Darwin, seem to be viewed by Dr. Smith. To the 
praise of extreme ingenuity, no individual can be better enti- 
tled than Dr. Darwin, but to dignify his hypothetical opinions 
with the ‘appellation of genuine wisdom, or to hold them up 
to the admiration of the public, is as much as to compare the 
legend of a priest of Memphis with the purity of the 
Christian scheme. Dr. Darwin’s Botanical compositions are 
certainly far preferable to the speculative doctrines perv ading 
the pages of his Zoonomia, but upon an attentive, exami- 
nation of the works of ‘this celebrated man, we are firmly of 
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opinion, that a revival, even .of the occult qualities of the 
Aristotelians, could not be attended with more injury to the 
cause of true science, than any endeavour to stamp with 
authority, the fantastic reveries of the author of the Phyto- 
logia. 

From a work of this nature, which comprehends so many 
insulated and detached facts, it cannot be expected that we 
should detain the attention of the reader, by accompanying 
these remarks with any quotations. ‘The style in which Dr. 
Smith’s observations are conveyed, is plain and concise, and 
well calculated for the subject of which he professes to treat. 

The arrangement throughout the work is, we think, 
extremely good, and although it evinces no very enlarged 
views of nature, still it may be considered as an elementary 
treatise on physiological and systematical botany, which has 
laid a basis on which some future historian of nature may erect 
a superstructure well worthy of attentive examination. 























Kelly’s Unwversal Cambist. 
(Continued from p. 37.) 

Havine in our two preceding numbers takema general view 
of this work, and likewise given a particular account of what 
has been effected here with regard to Weights and Measures ; 
we shall now proceed, agreeably to the plan laid dowm in our 
last, to examine the articles on coins, banks, and exchanges, 
each of which alone would have formed a distinct publication. 
of importance. 

As to the article on coins, it appears too great an undertaking 
tor an individual; and more properly the business of a nation 
or government, To collect and collate proper specimens of 
the coins of all countries, and to ascertain their intrinsic value 
by assays, was a task which, we believe, few individuals would 
have had the courage to undertake, and still fewer the perseve- 
rance to aecomplish. It required, besides personal abilities 
and exertions, the aid of others; the co-operation, and confi- 
dence of the bauk and the mint were indispensable, and the 
assistance which they have so liberally bestowed reflects honour 
on all parties, Indeed, the masterly execution of the work, 
fully proves that their confidence was well placed, and their 
aid well directed. 

In the first volume the weight, fineness, ster ling value,. and 
current price, of the coins ef all nations are given according 
to the mint regulations. respectively; and in the second vo- 
lume, the weight, fineness, and sterling value of the same 
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coins are given from assays. The latter method, if properly 
executed, must be the most correct, for it fs found that very 
few governments adhere strictly to their own mint laws ; and 
their deviations are generally to be discovered in the deficiency 
of the coins, a circumstance which has caused much confe- 
sion, and even doubt as to What constitutes the true par of ex- 
change. To remedy the inconvenience, Sir Isaac Nevton 
proposed the plan of assays, and he thus computed a table of 
the value of coins. But their great increase since that period, 
as welt as the changes which may have taken place én their 
standards, must have rendered those tables now nearly useless. 
They are, however, inserted in the present work, immediately 
before the new tables; with the following introductory re- 
marks. 

‘«« The first of the following tables of assays was computed under 
the direction of Sir [saac Newton, in 1717, when he was master of 
the mint, and it served long as a rule or standard for bullion and 
exchange'merchants; but however correct this table ntight have origi- 
nally been, it is no longer to be depended on, as many of the coins are 
out of circulation, and others have been considerably altered ; and it 

may be further remarked, that the art of assaying metals, and even 
of weighing accurately, has been improved since the above périod.’ 

‘* Although these ussays are now become, in a great measure, ob- 
solete, yet it is thought proper to insert them in this work by way of 
an introduction to the new assays which follow, and which may be 
considered as a revision of Sir Isaac Newton's tables, and a continua- 
tion of his plan.” 


On comparing Dr. Kelly’s tables with Sir Isaac ‘Newton’s, we 
perceive much variation in the value of coins, and the number 
is increased nearly five-fold. ‘There is likewise some difference 
‘in the arrangement; thus, the column which contains the 
standard weight of the metals in the old tables, contains their 
pure contents in the new. We do not see the advantage of 
this alteration ; for as standard and pure are easily convertible 
each into the other, there seems little preference in the ar- 
rangement. . It might, indeed, be an improvement if both 
columns had been inserted instead of one. 

At the head of this new table, it is stated that the report of 
the principal current coins are from average assays, made at his 
Majesty’s mint by Mr. Brneiey; and that all the assays had 
been veritied by a comparison with those lately made at Paris, 
by Monsieur Bonneville ; and it is further stated, that the tables 
had been examined and approved by Mr. Humere, the chief 
of the bullion office, who had also assisted the work from the 
beginning in selecting and supplying the coins, 
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When we consider the high characters and qualifications of 
the persons who. assisted in this undertaking, and Dr. Kelly’s 
own wéll-establish¢d reputation as an able mathematician and 
calculator, we feel no hesitation in expressing our belief that 
these Tables are worthy to succeed Sir Isaac Newton’s, and, 
therefore, that they are likely to prove a lasting monument to 
the author. 

From. assays we shall now turn to the description of coins, a 
subject, though less important, far more entertaining. This 
also must have been a labour of very extensive and minute 
research ; and one in which the author is more exposed to 
criticism than in his calculations. Indeed, many of the In- 
scriptions of coins are of very doubtful interpretation, espe- 
cially where initials only are given; Dr. Kelly gives many of 
his translations with diffidence, and even invites criticism ; as 
in the following description. 

© VENICE.—Go tp Corns. 


‘* Tue Seauin-—-A man holding a cross and another kneeling be- 
fore him, with the Doge's name, as aLoy. moc, (Aloysius Mocenigo), 
and the Jetters,s, m. v. £, N. B. one above the other near the edge of 
the piece.; that is Sanctus Marcus Venetus; also the lettersp. v. x. Duz, 
(Duke or Doge) placed.iu the same manner above the kneeling figure ; 
reverse, a. whole Jength figure of St. Mark, holding a book, and 
surrounded with stars; legend, sit T. xPB. DAT. @. TU REGIS ISTE 
DUCA, 

..“* This inscription of the modern Venetian sequin is the same as that 
of the Venetian ducat (of 1280,) which is thus explained by Muratori 
in his Antiguitates Italice Medii Aivi, Vol. 2. p. 649. Sit tili Christe 
datum, quod (vel quia) tu regis. Iste ducatum. 

** To thee, O Christ, be it (this coin) given, because thou governest 
(universalJy). He (St. Mark) governs the dutchy, 

** This interpretation is doubted even by Muratori himself, who sup- 
poses that iste might have been o1iginaliy ipse. The legend is 
however curious, as being both an hexameter verse and a monkish 
thyme, 

** It should be observed that many inscriptions even of modern coins 
are likewise all very obscure, being sometimes mere allusions to Jocal 
circumstances ; which is probably the reason that no translation of 
them has been ever pubiished. ' The present attempt is therefore the 
more entitled toindulgence; and it is hoped that whatever may be its 
‘ imperfections it will prove useful, particularly as a foundation for a 
more accurate performance in a future edition, to which end the cor- 
rections and elucidations of the jearned are solicited.” 


Some of our readers will perhaps understand the merit of 
these descriptions ‘best from the following specimens of our 
own coins. 
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~ 
ENGLAND .---Gortp Corns. ~ 

** Tus Guinea--*+Head of the reigning-Sovereign, ‘with the name, 
thos: Ggorcivsa. Der.cratia, (George ‘III, by the’ Grace of 
God) reverse, the King’s arms: legend, M.«m. F. BT... REX. PB. Du RL 
BT. L. D.S. RL. AT. BT. &.-that is, Adagne Britattiey Francie et 
Hilernia Rer, Fidei dfensor, Brunsunckensigy et Luneburgensis 
Dux, Saneti Romani Imperit_archithesaurarius et Elector, (King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, Duke of 
Brunswick and Luneburg, Arch-Treasurer and Elector of the Holy 
Roman Empire). But the coins minted’ since the Union with Tre- 
land (1801) have the following legend; sxITANNIARUM REX, -PIDET 
perenson, (King of the British Islands, Defender of the Faith); 
and rownd:the shield, the mottoof the Garter, HONI solT QUI Make 
_ ¥ pense, (shame be to him who thinks ill of Jit.) ‘ 
' + The Hater Guanea has the same impressions. as the guineay © 

“The Seven Suittine Pizce---Head and name of the reigning 
Sovereign as above ; Teverse, a crown with the legend, MaG, BRE: FR. 
RT. HIB. RBX; and on the pieces coined since the Union with Ireland, 
BRITANNIAKUM REX FIDEL DEFENSOR, 

‘“ENGLAND.---Sriven Cornss : 

“<The Crown—Head of the reigning Sovereign, with ézdrerus 
HInwWsIGRATIA; feverse, four crowned shields, viz) of England, 
France, Scotland, and Irelandy4with a star In the centre ; legend MAG. 
BR. FR. ET. HIB. REX, to which (since the accession of the Mouse of 
Hanover) the King’s German titles have been added, as ‘on the gui- 
nea. The crewns:of Charles IT. have in the angles between the shields, 
four double linked C’s. Those of William and Mary, four interlinked 
W's and M’s. Some of Queen Ann's crowns have two féses in two 
of the angles, andthe Prince of Wales’s plune of feathers in the 
other angle. The crowns of Gegrge I. have foursceptres. It may also 
be observed, that the crowns of King William have, instead of the 
stars inthe centre, the arms of Nassau; and that on the edgé%of the 
pieces coined by King William and Queen Ann, ‘there is the following 
legend : DECYS ET TUTAMEN ANNO R&GNI, &c. (ornament andjsafety, _ 
the year of the King’s reign, &e.) ~The half-crown bears the sam 
impressions as the crown. < . 

** The Smit.ine bears the same impressions as the crown, but in 
the shillings of "George HI, there are four roses in the angles on the 
reverse ; and in the shillingsof George IIT. the four crowns instead 
of being placed on the shields, are placed in thé angles. The'six- 
pence bears the same impressions as the shilling. : ' 

‘‘The Dottar (issued by the bank ip 1804), bears the’ King's 
head, with the legend GEoxGivs 111 DEI GRATIA REX ; reverse; an ~ 
oval, with a crown of towers over it, and enclosing’a figure of Bris 
tannia, the words on the oval arew@Ive sHIBLINGs, DOLLAR; and 
round the piece, BANK. OF ENGLAND, and the date.” 


Were we to givevan opinion of these, translations, it is that 
some of them are too close. A more frecinterpretation would 
Ne, 156, Vol. 39. June, 1891. N.. « 
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iw several cases be more elegant, though perhaps not so safe ; 
the :first of the following legends may be nit too literal in 
ithe translation, and the second too free. 


* TUSCANY .---Sitver Corns. 

“ The Liyortna---Head of the reigning prince with name and 
title, thus: JOAN GASTO.I. D, G, MAG. DUX,.ETRURIZ vu. (John 
Gaston Ist, by the grace of God, Grand Duke off Tuscany, the 7th 

of his reign) ; reverse, the city gate, over which is a crown and 
{ander it; Fipes, (faith) ; legend, .2T PATET BT FAVET, (it opens and 
favours), In pieces of.au ancient date there.is.a view of the port of 

with the same legend, 

hid Pezza DELLA rOosa---Arms.of Tuscany, with the reigning 
prince’s name and title as on the Livorina ; reverse, a rose-tree in 
bloom ; legend, uLTIo eUaSs1TA GRATIA OBVIA, (Revenge must, be 
- sought after, but forgiveness meets). Here the thorn may be sup- 

d to designate revenge, while the fragrant rose, spreading its 
‘grateful influence’ tova distance, represents forgiveness. 


The inscriptions of the Turkish, Persian, and ‘ East-Indian 
coins, are in general very quaint and curious : such as, “ the 
Shadow of od’ s favour.” _ The protector of the Religion of 
Mahomet,” ** the most excellent. faith in the world,” &c. 
Indeed,, evensome of our European legends are also curious and 
amusing; as the following 


“ NORWAY-- Sitver Corns. 

“The Ryxspaenr, (old)head of the reigning King, with nameandtitle 
thus : FRIDERIGUS V. D, G. REX. DAN, NOR Y, G. OF D. G, OF DAN 
NORV. VAND. GOTH REX. (Frederick V.by the grace of God, King of 
Denmark, Norway , the Vandels, and the Goths) ; reverse,a lion and battle 
axe, with 6 M, (6 Marks), and the following legend in the Norwegian 


te. language, in two concentric circles, MoD TROSKAB/DAPPERHED. OGH 


< 


VAD DER GIVER ZBE DEN, HEELEN VERDENRAND BLANT NORSKE 


» ) KLIPPER LAERE, which is thus translated: spirit, doyalty, valour, 
» and whatever is honourable, tet the whole world learn among the rocks 


of Norway. On the same.coin, of .a later date, the legend is TROBE 
LOVE MOD OGH VAD DAN, KONGENS GUNST KAND .VINDE, MENS 
NORGE KLIPP2 HAR MAN SKAL HOS NORDMAND FINDE; thatis, True 
fion’s heart and-whatever can~ win a Danish monareh's love; whilst 
Norway has rocks, shalkbe found among Norwegians.” 


.We'shall now'take our leavesof coins and *their inscriptions, 
and proceed tothe author’s account of banks ; institutions which 


is have in modern times become very numerous and very im- 


portant. “+ 
We find heré, in the first volume, a very full account of the 


laws, regulations,’ and otherarticulars, of the banks of Gréat 


» Britain and” Tveluhd, “of America, Amsterdam, Bengal, . Ber- 
a. 
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lin, Copenhagen, Genoa, Hamburgh, Naples, Rome, Russi#, 
Sweden, Vienna, and Venice.» . The account of the latter, 
however, relates “only toqhat the establishment formerly was 
before it was ruined by co-partnership with France; this ac- 
count is worth transcribing. 


** Tue Bank or Venice was instituted in 1587 ; its original capital 
was five millions of Ducats. The sums that were deposited there by 
merchants and tradets were secured‘on the credit of the state. © The 
owners received ‘ho interest for their money, but could draw it out oh 
demand, or transfér it in payment after the manner of the banks of 
Amsterdam, Hamburgh,. or other banks of deposit, Bills of exchange 
were mostly paid in banco, and wholesale bargaitis of merchandize 
above the value of’300 ducats were genérally made in the same 
money. 

“© The books of the bank were kept in lire grosse of 20 soldi, of 
240 deénari grossi. This lira grossa*was worth 10 ducats banco, or 62 
‘lira,di baneo. ‘The bank received no money but sequias and silver 
ducats. . 

“ Before the yeat 1750, barico was constantly 20 percent. better 
than Valuta Corrente, to which a further agio of 29 per cent...was 
added to reduce it to Moneta.Piccola. In 1750, the value of ‘the 
ducat banco was fixed at @ Jire’12 soldi piccoli ; thus 31 ducats banco 
were worth 48 soldi piceoli, which ave an agio in favour of the bank 
of 54 5-Gth, per cent. 

“ Such was the high credit and prosperity .of the bank of Venice 
from its first-institutionto the year 1707, when thé French seized 
upon the city, and ceded it to Austria. From this period the ruimof 
the establishment commenced. “In 1805, Venice Was incorporated 
with the kingdom of Italy ; and in 1808, the bank was totally dis- 
continued.” : ) 

We have reserved for the conclusion of our analysis, the article 
on exchahge, as being the most elaborate part of. this valuable 
work, but we are reluctantly obliged to defer our notice of it to 
our next#mumber, contrary to our intention, as expressed. in 
our last.” 

+ ( To be concluded in our next.) 


a 

POLITICS. 

a ae e. 

Visions of Altion; or Atguments.of Consolation ‘and . Confidence, 
addresséd to. the inhabitants of the United Kingdom of Great-Bri- 
tain and@dreland, in*the unexampled Conflict with the Gaulie 
Empire, 8yo. pp. 46. @s. Riyingtons. 1811. 

ALBION is represented as the inhabitant. of a peaceful cottage, in his 

Native land, who, in one of, his ~~ excursions, being oppressed with 
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heat, and overpowered with fatigue, seeks the recess of a neishbour- 
ing wood, and lays him down to sleep. Inadream, Brirannra 
appeats to him, and addresses these «‘ Arguments of Consolation and 
Confidence” to her sons. Het arguments are principally directed to 
shew the natureof the present war, and thé danger of peace with 
the existing tyrant’ of France.: She’ utters no sentiments, and offers 
no admonitions,. which are not perfectly becomitg ber character, and 
strictly consistent with the duty (if we may sosay) of the Guardian 
Genius of the Britisly Isles. She strives to impress her children with 
a just sense of thejrsiuation, to: stimulatethem® to the adoption’ of 
efforts adequate to the exigency, and to inspire’them, not only with 
courage,.in the actual resistance of the enemy inthe field, bat with 
a spirit of enduranice, under the pressure of protracted warfare. 


“* T would (she says,) stimulate you to actions worthy of your.de- 
scent, prompt you to rival the glory of your sires, and to'leave posterity 
proof that you inherit all their virtues. The war, inits present crisis, 
is a war'for existence and independence} it calls alike for perseverance 
and fortitude in the whole empire, and in each individual ; and if con- 
fers no laurels but whatare laudably earned. Never did’soldiers fight 
in‘a juster cause, and néver bad nation fairer clainis ov the aids of 
heaven.—The empire you have to resist has consolidated the aunvat 
consctiptionof its youth, and all the achievements of republican fory 
into the more sober operations of monarchy. _ It is an empire-hauglity 
by power, intoxicated with conquest, and boundiessin ambition. - It 
assumes titles, dethrones kings, and divides states, withont.so amnchi as 
deigning to consult its repnted allies! Having ‘aspired at aniversal 
sovéreigiity, it launches forth in flights of atrogance too eccentric for 
the guide.of counscl:—Britons, this is your enemy ; this is its charac- 
tem; you are. comparatively its only foe: you alone dare to be free, 
and against you, and yor alone, is all vengeance sworn.” 


_ A-view is then taken, of the sources of national strength, which 
Britain possesses, and of her consequeut ability to resist her enemy 
with success. Sheis tavght, however, not to underrafethe strength 
and prowess of that enemy, and with this view he is thus repre- 
sented. hal - 


“ Coming at last. to close quarters, aiid oppositi strength tostrength, 

] need not apptize you that the energies and power of modern France 

difierwidely from her energies and power while thé honse of Bourbon 

filled the throne. Burt, at the same time, the population, the energies 

and resources of your own empire have be¢n augmented, within a 

small compass of years, beyond calculatio&; You are likewise appri= 

zed, that Napoleon has eclipsed the lustre, im point éf martial fame, 

fof all the former kings of Ffaned. ‘This man's formed by nature, and 
biassed by inelpiation, for war. ‘He has. stadied the lives of heroes, 

and traced ther Campaigns. Hehas rivalled them in conduct, and be- 

come an adept i in the plans of battle. P rompt jn arrangement, he is 
equally impétuous iff the execution of design, “To depreciate tle ge- 
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nius,; and.despise the talents of an enemy, is the last of folly. He has 
put the ancient empire of Rome ina manner beneath his feet ; he has 
compelled Russia to acta wary part 7 andeheis so absojute on the 
throne, that no man attempts-to dispute’his power. -Hence, you alone 
form-the grand exception to his views ;:and you alonevare the Carthage 
against whom the “whole of his vengeanec is-répeatedly»s worn.— Bri- 
tons, it is not this nqn-alome, but the whole senate that have repeatedly 
joined in the oath, never:to sheath the sword till you. can no. more. disturb 
the continent, nor control the seas. Whatever bethe gasconade of the 
Freuch on other occasions, they are surely serious om this ; nor could 
arguments more,efficient be wished to rouse your. whole empire to 
persevering firmness, and magaanimity of character.” 


The significant appellation of the Medern Carthage has been iuva- 
tiably bestowed on this Country by every rebel, regicide, and usurper, 
from Brissot to Bugnaparte. And, thatmo doubt may be left on our 
minds, as to the inteptions.of this lastmsurper, ‘he has recently, in his 
very last message to his senate, applied it to Great Britain. ‘The 
Delenda,est Carthago is not only the favourite»boasty*but the standing 
rule of policy, with Buonaparte, as well as all, his regieidal prede- 
cessors. They have ail.known and; felt,» that’ England is the only 
power which has stood between.France and universal dominion ; that 
so long a8 we pfeserve our national character, and strength and reso- 
lution, we’ shall maintain that empire over the sea, which must and 
will give us a markéedwinflgence even op continental politics, and 
which-enable-as to frastrate their views; and to defeat their plans, 
And it is this knowledge, ahd this feeling, strengthened and confirmed 
as they are by accumulating proofs of tlicir justice, which have 
generated a rancorous spirit, an inveterate hatred, against this coun- 
try, that will @ever cease to influence the councils, and to divect the 
conduct, of the French government, until the power of one of the 
contending parties*shaj] have been’ annihilated. ‘It.is this cireum- 
stance which renders thé present war, most specifically, bel/um inter- 
néecinum ; it is not with, us a matter’ of choice 860 toconsider it ; it is 
not we who have so rendered it; it is the will afd the resolution of 
the enetiy to whom we are Opposed ; it is he who has declared the 
co-existence of the two couutries to be impossible, and who has, 
therefore, vowed to exterminate us,—to eraseour name fromthe 
list of independent nations. Is this, then, let us ask, an enemy with 
whom it, is either honourable, or safe, to temporize ; is this an 
ehemy to whomewe are to make freqvent,“hoagk unavailing, ap- 
‘roaches? The man who can advise such pusillanimous, such de- 
grading conduct, to such.a foe, and ‘under such circumstances, must 
be grossly defective either in strength of imtellect, or in soundness of 
principle, His whining philanthropy can only be a mask. t@eover 
either the poverty of his uuderstandiug, or the corrupt nature@f bis 
psendo-patriotism. It can deceive, or mislead none; butthe weak 
or the disaffected. The only tone and temper, consistent with dignity 
or with wisdom,, or sditable to a state of things so unparalleled in the 
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history of modern times, are such as bespeak a determined résolution 
to prepare, with resignation, with cheerfulness, with vigour, for a 
contest protracted to the end of that barbarous system which-gave 
birth to it, Let the nation rise ‘as‘one man, crush the hydra of dis- 
affection with an ‘arm of iron, and display this spirit, in its fullest 
energy, and we'shall have nothing to fear : 
‘© "Tis hot in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we'll deserve it. 

Having candidly stated'the formidable strength of the enemy; the 
author proceeds to point out his errors, and to indicate those defects 
which render him ineapable of attaining’ his object, tnless we are 
faithless to ourselves. He traces Buonaparte, from his first entrance 
into public life, to~his*usurpation of the imperial throne ; from his 
abortive attempt on Syria, to-his unprincipled attack upon Spain. 


“ Had the knight of St. Cloud happened to.conquer the world by 
exceeding his first. intentions in the career of wart, the apology of an 
over-ruling hand mightseem to convert,.the crime intoa virtue. But 
to plan it through wanton ambition, and never ouce ask his confessor 
whether there be absolution for.an .infinity of carnage, devastation, 
and ruin, is chivalry beyond example. .. Why should a vain mortal, 
imbued in blood, obtrade himself on the notice of hea: en, and attempt 
the barriers of Providence? Is any crime so provoking to God, or preg- 

nant with mischief to man? Does not the abortive expedition to Syria 
evince that he had not Alexander's commission» Do not the dispersed 
Rabbins from the recent Sanhedtim of Piris every where declare that 
he had not yet received Zerubbabel’s lettewto recal and establish the 
Jews? And has not this’select servant of heaven, under the process 
of all those schemes, hypocritically kept an ambassador at Constanti- 
nople? 

** Does this man, if we may call him man, never reflect on the 
consequences of high and eccentric crimes? Is he so impelled with 
passion, and blinded by ambition, as to forget the death that’ impeded 
the conquesi of the Macedonian hero? Does he never teflect on 
the hand- writing which troubled Belshazzar in the zenith of his pride? 
Did he never .read the séntence which Isaiah prepared for a bloody 
conqueror, who assumed divine prerogatives, of think that similar as- 
sumptions will invoke,a similar sentence? Does no Samuel, no spec- 
tre of a guilty conscience awe the midwighy reveries of,a dire ambi- 
tion with this elegy of appalling satire—* How hath the oppressor 
ceased-—the exactor of forced loans ! JEHOVAH hath broken the staff 
of the wicked, and the rod of his martial dukes. He who smote the 
nations.in ayger, with the stroke of frequent invasions; he who 
governed them in fury is attacked, and not an ally supports him. The 
whole, continent enjoys repose and quiet ; they celebrate a Jubilee. 
Yea, the fir-trees, and the cedars of tahanoyi rejoice, and say, since thou 
art falfen, no woodman hath presumed to approach us,—Hell from be- 
neath is moved to meet thee at thy coming. The Lord convenes the 

mighty dead, all the distinguished princes of the earth. Hecalls from 
their thrones all the kings of the nations. [Crowding the portals o! 
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eternity on thy entrance,} they shall hiss thee, saying, Art thou also 
become weak as we? Art thou become like unto us? Is thy splendor 
brought down to the grave; and the enchanting sound of thy music? 
Art thou extended on a couch of worms; aad dothe vermin cover 
thee? How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing ! how art thou abased tothe earth ? thou who didst vanquish the 
nations ; thou who didst say in thy heart, I will ascend into heaven ; 
I will exalt my throne above the stars of “sod ; [even the kings of 
Judea.} I will sit upon the mount of the covenant, [the throne fillea by 
the Shekinah} in {Jerusalem,} the sides of the North.; I will ascend 
above the height of the clouds ; I will be. like the Most High. Yet 
they shall lower thee down to the gtave, to the bottom.of the vault, 
[The conquerors performing thy funeral olsequies,| shall look at thee, 
and shall consider thee attentively, saying, Is thisthe man that made 
the earth to tremble ; that shook the kingdoms ; that made the world 
a wilderness ; that destroyed its cities ; and that opened not [without 
reluctance] the house of his prisoners }—all the kings of the naticns, 
however numerous, are each interred with hofour in his own mau- 
soleum ; but thon art cast behind thy sepulchre asa branch to rot, as 
the raiment of the slain, andasthe pierced with the sword, thrown 
among the stones of the pit, and as acatcase trodden under foot.— 
Thoa shalt not be joined unto'them in thy burial.” _ 


It is not for us tosay how long it will be before this-vision will be 
realized. .The admonitions, however, of Britannia ‘have nothing 
visionary in them; she advises nothing which is not practicable; 
nothing which is. not wise ; nothing which is not necessary. . Most 


justly, in the following passage, does she estimate the views of the 
tyraut,upon this country ; most truly does she describe his character ; 
and most forcibly does she appeel to the hearts of Britons! 


« Britons, this nation is your neighbour; her ruler is your enemy 
in all the pride of arms, and with whom you must exist either in peace 
or war. After seeing Europe swayed, or awed by his seeptre, he can 
but ill brook to see the wealth of nations wafted to your shores. 
Hence, whatever be his reveries concerning an oriental empire, in re- 
gard of you, he is fixed in his views, and avowed in his design, The 
commerce of the world, and the wealth of nations, are promised to 
his country : all your smiling farms, and even your daughters, are 
pledged to the army.of England. Possessed of so many arsenals, he 
is resolved to rival you in nayal strength, and as early as possible to 
crush you by a tremendous descent. * | 

‘*Ts it then with this man, with this nation, that any among you 
can dream of quiet and repose before the principles of aggraudizement 
are disavowed ? Have any of the continental nations, incapable of far- 
ther defence, been happy in a peace with France ?“has not their peace 
been a mere respite, followed by forced loans, territorial sacrifices, and 
ultimate annihilation ? Have you so soon forgotten all arguments of 
the immortal Burke on a regicide peace ? Doyou hot still hear him, 
as a watchman from a high tower, harangtiing’the misgaided part of 
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his country concerning their danger, their duty, and»their interest ? 
His grand style of reasoning is a continucd ,torrent.of wisdom, salu- 
briouws to the nation, and cloathed in a diction gay as the morning. 

** And where is the Briton >, where isthe man who has ne resource 
but the Jabour of his hand, that would mot bear any pressure for the 
remaining periods of conflict, rather than wish to involve bis country in 
ruin? Where is the man who would not sacrifice both fortune and life 
rather than submit to the sure approaches of ,national.decay, aud ulti- 
mate servitude ? And what have sixteen. millionscf people, insulated 
by the seas, and possessed of your resources; to fear from five times 
that number on.the conjinent ? The armiesof France wil) never. more 
atchieve the prodigies of receat campaigns. The martial dukes, left 
tathemselyes, will beslowand timiorous in’ operation. The ideas of 
the murdered Pichegru, Toussaint, and Vilieneuf, connected with the 
exile of Moreau, and others, wili continually recur, damp their ardours, 
and paralizetheir movements. Hence, you have the less to fear, and 
the more to hope.”’ 


Nothing is so clear and certain, that, if we remain true to our- 
selves, we can have nothing tofear from the attacks of our enemy. 
His threats are vain ; his fury impotent. Providence has raised a bar- 
rier between us, which he cannot pass without otirle.ve. But even, 
if he could pass it, if his murderous legions were Janded on our 
shore, who isthe base, pusi!lanimous, wretch that will dare to harbour 
a doubt of our ability to cramble him, and his hosts, into dust. What ! 
aie the conquerors of Alexandria, of Atra, of Maida, of Vimeira, 
of ‘Talavera, of Busaco, of Fuentes’ de Onor, of Albuera, unable 
to meet and to subdue the same foe ov their native soil? Perish the 
unnatural miscieant who can harbour a'thought so degrading to his 
country, so calunmious of the national character! No, from war 
we have little to apprehend, but from peace we have much to dread, 


* But what-are the advantayes expected from a peace? Is it an in- 
crease of trade ? And will the cession of islands and colonies’ accom- 
plish that object? And do you presume to,hope that France, knowing 
the character of her chief, wii] ever admit your manufactures to any 
extent ? Will she nat rather require you to pay inepecie for! her wines, 
and smuggle them over to every cove in the kingdom? While the 
enemy ingenuoasly avows, aud persists to avow, his determination to 
wrest from you the sovereignty of the seas, is ita peace you wish, that 
he may edver the ocean with his ships, replenish his arsenals, perfect 
his seamen in tactics, and equal youin navalstrepgtl, ? Where would 
be the prudence, and where would be the savings of such a peace ? 
Daring the whole of this trausieyt reprieve, must not the kingdom 
still be in arms, and perish like a sentinel sleeping at bis post ? 


But is humanity a plea for peace ; and is it time, 2fter so long a 
war, to stop the effusiomof blood ? When humanity speaks, we should 
always attend ; forher cries are heard, and her wrongs are redressed in 
heaven, Let us weigh the plea iwa fair balance ; and let us ask a jory 
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of the whole empire, whatvare' the lives likely to be lost in a protracted 
war, compared with the millions which may perish by an imprudent 
peace? Would not the enemy, during the operation of a fatal truce, 
pique himself on rivalling you in every excellence ? would he not en- 
gross your capital ? would he ‘not create 2 Gaulic faction ih your bo- 
som, and then destroy you when divided in opinion, and enteebled in 
energy? Woe, woe to Britain, the day such a peace is signed. Your re- 
joicings on that occasion ~weuld be the wild effusions of a frantic na- 
tion ; your churches would knell a departed glory ; and your illumi- 
nations would, like the baleful comet, be portentous of a ruin with 
which Tyre, Greece, and Carthage are too obscure for comparison.” 


It is needless for us to. observe, after these extracts, that the au- 
thor’s views are enlightened,.that bis notions are just, and that his 
principles are truly patriotic. _ His concluding advice is most honour- 
able to himself, and most salutary in its tendency; most earnestly do 
wé wish it may meet with that attention to which its claims are so 
powerful. 


“The first and. best advice I would give you is,a reformation of 
manuers; and I would wish it to commence in those classes‘of society 
which should give example to the poor. Without this, you ‘will fol- 
low ancient nations to inevitable ruin. Intemperance, and criminal 
pleasure, unnerve the soul, and degrade the character of a’martial na- 
tion, ‘Take Rome in her rise, and Rome in her decline, for a model. 
Make the contrast between Spain in her glory, and Spain corrupted by 
her mines. At this period of affluence and splendour, you are more 
in danger from dissipation at home than from enemies abroady You 
complain of the times, and yet remit the enemy sums for wine which 
astonish the world. Many of you change the hours natural to sleep 
into indulgence and routs, and lose the merning, prover for study, 
jn the vapours of effeminacy. You crowd theatres; you dishonour 
the Sabbaths, and forsake the temples of Gods In many instances 
you do worse’: you offer insults to marriage, the best bond ahd purest 
source of society. «The United Kingdom abounds with persons who 
have but a supposed: fatherjand ‘who had no education from a heart- 
broken: and: disconsolate’ mother.— Does the learned seducer sneer ? 
Is the crime too minute for the microscope ?~Then widen the breach ; 
throw off unavailiag restraints; and Jaunch forth into @’style of licen- 
tiousness tilhvengeance shal] supersede the’ possibility of ‘repentance. 
Britons, b aver toryou ; Paver on the part of heaven, that if the heads 
of houses are not, in some sort, made’ responsible for female virtue, 
you are lost aapase the aid of counsel and of arms.” 


Elements of Reform, with a summary view of the Ways and Means, 
and other incidental matters. By a Freeholder of Hampshire. 8vo. 
pp. 55. Jacob, Winchester ; Hatchard, London. 1811. 

Te tract now before us is, as the author inform us, the production of 

one who styles ‘‘ himself a warm advocate for the heirarchy, and a 

powerful monarchy.” And with the utmost complacency, he 
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describes himself 23 a man who desires neither distinction nor emolu- 
ments, who neither expects fame nor fears obloquy ; has no views but 
his country, which he has endeavoured to serve faithfully. His 
object is, the happiness of mankiad ; and has no guide but.common 
honesty ;——under those circumstances: he is not afraid of having his 
principles freely canvassed.” He says, moreover, that he is.an old man, 
walking to his grave, and will depart comfortably, if he hears. the 
cheering shouts of victory and of peaee.” These expressions are 
certainly very finey and the author of them should, in the evening of 
his days, so’ far wish’ to imitate the: conduct of Washington, who 
describes himself in one of his letters to La Fayette, as. swimming 
quietly down the stream of time, and looking complacently onward to 
to that day, when, after a life spent for the most part in the 
service of his country he should “ die and rest with his fathers.” 
Disinterestedness is that happy attribute which every political reformer 
arrogates .o himself, and it would be strange if our Hampshire patriot 
were not to claim it asthe cardinal virtue of bis character, From the 
tone and the temper of our author’s remarks, he appears to, be one of 
those individuals who solace themselves with. constant reflections 
upon the good days ‘‘ which once were,’’ who can see in the present 
every thing to be reprobated, and in the future every thing to be 
feared ; and who; lastly, borrowing their own maxims, whether 
moral, political, or religious, from the narrow circle of their own 
fire-sides, cannot ascend to any eminence which commands a_ distant 
view of the spacious amphitheatre at their feet. From minds, there- 
fore, whose rational horizon is so circumscribed in its range, we 
cannot expect to receive any of those enlarged principles of political 
truth, which captivate the understanding and instract the yadgment. 
After unfolding the design of his ‘work, our Hampshire patriot 
reduces, what he bas to offer to the notice of his:readers,.under the 
several heads of reflections ‘‘ on the causes of national welfare ;” ‘‘ on 
religion, and its ministers ;” and lastly, ‘fon government.” Such 
being the divisions of his subject, we might, perhaps, have been 
entitled to expect that topics so interesting in their nature, and sub- 
jects so important in their consequences, would have demanded from 
any reformers rather more space than fifty-five large printed octavo 
pages. Instead, however, of any, well connected dissertation upon 
measures of general utility, or of permanent good, we meet only with 
a hodge-podge «. iscellaneous and detached remarks, which are for 
the most part.sug —_cial in their aim, and unavailing in their tendency. 
As» they originate in one whose experience has been matured by 
age, they shall meet from us with indulgence and protection. ‘“ Apex 
autem senectutis est auctoritas,’’ says the Roman consul, and we shall 
not be inattentive to his meaning; but whilst we admire the lessons 
of experienced wisdom, we shall not attempt to reverence the imbeci- 
lity of age. 
That there is much in the present manners of the times, which 
calls aloud for reprobation, we have long been accustomed to declare, 
and that the best remedy for correcting many abuses prevailing at this 
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juncture, would be to amend the morals of the people, has also been 
long ouropinion, bat any measure having for..its object to alter the 
constitution of parliament, or to extend the elective franchise to the 
luwer orders of the multitude, we shall ever regard as one of the best 
expedients to destroy our excellent government; where freedom is so 
well combined with law; and where the interests of the lowest in- 
dividual are so admirably conciliated with tLese of the highest : accord- 
ingly, we cannot, in common with the author of the tract before us, 
but earnestly wish for. any thing which may “ give durability to our 
religion and laws.” And we believe that an: object so de-irable will 
best be accomplished, not by engrafting upon the constitution of 
our ancestors apy speculative plan of political reformation, not by 
misleading the passions of the people, or perverting the sober judg- 
ment of the public, by a. senseless cry of corruption aud misgovern- 
ment, but by a firm andsteady adherence to ihose great principles of 
social order which mark the conduct of every good citizen, and which 
inculcate on the mind of every reflecting man a willing reverence 
to the ‘authority. of those laws, whieh the wisdom of thelegislature 
has been» so long employed in enacting. When we contemplate the 
inelancholy . vicissitudes. in human affairs which have taken place 
during the last twenty years, and when we reflect upon the calamities 
which havebeen entailed on a}! the states of the continent, we cannot 
but conceive a ‘horror at almost every plan of innovation. In this 
country, where the laws, whether considered in their municipal or in 
their more public and enlarged exercise, are uniformly made subservi- 
ent to civil liberty and religious freedom, we can see little advantage 
that can be ensured either by any change in the social'system, or by 
any departure from those wise maxims of government which have 
raised thiscountry to such a pitch of pre-eminence and glory, as to 
become the wonder and the admiration of the world. 


- —_—___————_- 
POETRY. 


————e— 








Marmion Feats; a day before the Tournament. Canto 3d.—Neddy ; 
a tale of Chalk Farm. Canto 4th.—Jeremiah andthe Ass. Canto 
5th.—Bartholemew fair. Canto 6th.—From England; ge ho ! goes 
Roderigh vich Neddy, Dhu'ho, Ieroe! ! 1 Canto 7th of a*poem, en- 
titled What are Scots Collops.? A prophetic tale ; written in imita- 
tion of the Lady of the Lake. ‘Being a sequel to the ass on Parnas- 
sus, and from Scotland, Ge Ho! comes Roderigh Vich Neddy, Dhu 
ho !ieroe/ / Quarto. pp. 94. p. 7s.!/!/ Richardsons, 1811. 


From the former production of this writer, containing the two first 
cantos, and entitled “‘ the Ass on Parnassus,” to which our attention 
was directed in one.of our former numbers, we were led to anticipate 
that a no less favourable specimen of the powers of the author of that 
poem would have been evinced in the production before us; never, 
however, were our expectations s0 much disappointed. Fertile as the 
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press undoubtedly is in literary trash of every description, and much 
as we are surfeited with the works of those pseudo-poets with which 
the age so much abounds, still it bas certainly never fallen to our Jot to 
notice any thing, in the shape of a book, at once so paltry aud contemp- 
tible as that on which we are at present employed. Whilst we can- 
not refrain from expressing our astonishment that any respectable book- 
seller should be found in London who would suffer his name to be put 
to such a work, we cannot at the same time, but add that we consider 
it as a circumstance still more remarkable that the price of seven shel- 
lings should be annexed’to it!!! The little meannesses of the art of 
bookselling we have, in the long course of our critical labours, had 
many opportunities of detecting, but a more impudent attempt to 
impose on the understandings, as well as on the pockets of the public, it 
has never fallen to our lot to witness, than in the case before us. It is 
with pain we observe the extreme prevalence of false taste in the lite- 
rary genius of the times ; the Angustan age of literature in this country 
has long ceased to exist; and every revolving year, seems to remove us 
still further from that chaste standard of literary composition; which the 
conspiring labours of a long list of splendid writers had contributed to 
establish ; nor can any better proof be furnished of the truth of these 
remarks than the extraordinary praises which have been lavished on 
the poetical productions of Mr. Scott. Every endeavour which shall 
be made to introduce a more correct style of fanciful description, 
and poetical imagery, than that which it is now the fashion to admire, 
shall ever meet with our unqualified support, but every attempt to 


obtrude on the public such despicable fustian as that before us, shall 
as certainly call down our strongest reprobation. 


The Influences of Sensitility, a Poem, in ‘three parts. Svo. pp. 78, 
Mawman and Hatchard. 1810. 


Tue little work now ‘uncer cur review may be denominated a good 
poem, The subject it professes to consider is one which, inthe hands 
of a certain class of writers, whom Johnson calls metaphysical poets, 
would furnish a suficientapology for no very limited analysis of all the 
maral feelings of onr-nature. Our author, however, instead of tread- 
ing in the steps of a Darwin ora Brown, has eptered upon no points 
which are not perfectly intelligible to. the generality, if not to the 
totality, of his,readers, “Lhe mechanism of the poem betrays *pacrage 
able ingenuity ; it possesses that unuy of action. and that felicity « 

arrangement, which evinces the result of a well- digested and ae 
matic plan. Instead of its progress being in terrupted. by any episodical 
remark, or any little pieces. of variegated mosaic, the whole series of 
tie thevghts cling to each other in their natural order, so that the 
chain of continuity exhibits a finished design, the parts of which 
mutually assist and depend upon each other.— Having said thas much 
on the production of this anonymous muse, we know not how we can 
better finish our remarks than by subjoining the following extract from 


the poem. 
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** Hence too diffus’d behold the boundless zeal 
When eo war assumes th’ avenging steel ! 
See Spain, thro’ all her coasts, indiguant rise, 
Reveal'd sublime from slav'ry's long disguise: 
And Jo ! as soom her mighty standard waves, 
Despair confounds the tyrant and his slaves. 
Oh be it thus with Britain's filial hosts, 

When bursting dangers gather round her coasts ; 
Roll ali the thuuders of Britannia’s pow'r, 
And dash invasion from the sacred shore! 

Oh sensibility ! thyself assert 

That dreadful day supreme in ev'ry heart. 

Else what our native land, our king and laws, 
Or hor.our’s or religion's greater cause ? 

The hallow'd tombs where ail our fathers rest, 
And nature's ties which bitd the faithtal breast é 
What all the records of a gloriousname ? 

The fabric of accuntulaied fame ? 

Freedom its base, dominion for its crown 

Lo! o’er the subject nations it looks down ; 
Repels aggression, mocks the tyrant’s hate, 
And étands the bulwark of each iujur'd state !” 


Oli Ballads, historical and narrative, with some of modern date ; collect- 
ed from rare copies and MSS. By Thomas Evans: A new edition, 
revised and considerably enlarged from public and private collec- 
tions, by his son, R. H. Evans: “In4 vols. 8vo. Evans, 1810. 


Tue preceding edition of these ballads having been found useful, the 
present editor, who appears to act a judicijous.and candid part, has 
revised the work, and added another volume to it. He has very wisely 
rejected the effusions of Mrs. Robinson; Helen’ Maria Williams, 
Jerningham, Ball, Blacklock, and the modern classic poets, whose 
works are printed entire, and in the possession of every reader of poetry. 
Pains have been taken to subjoin the names of the authors, and give 
their verses in a state as genuine as possible. Had we time to compare 
these ballads with similar productions of other countries, the compari- 
son we are convinced could be highly flattering to our national feelings. 
The French, or rather the Savoyards or Provencals, claim the merit of 
being the first romancers or rhymers in the vernacular tongue: if we 
contrast their pastoral songs and ballads with those of this country, we 
shall immediately perceive a striking disparity ; in ours some sentiment 
and rational ideas always occur, in the others nothing but passion. 
This difference, indeed, indicates the rational character of the respec- 
tive countries : take from the French songs their monotonous ong-ga, 
from the Italian their. neat tinck/e-gingle, from the Spanish, their 
wild, irrelevant metaphysical extravagance of love, aud from the Por- 
tuguese their sensuality, and they contain nothing; but divest the 
English of their simplicity and poetical cl laracter, yet an admirable and 
rational moral sentiment will almost alw: ays be foun remaining. 
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This fact is another proof, that as the English language is one of the 
inost rational, so also are the people the most- habituated to blend close 
reasoning with ail their pleasures and amusements. 


The Statue of the Dying Gladiator A Poem, being the prixe-subject 
at Oxford, Lut not written for the prize. By a Non-Academic, 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. Lord Grenville. 8vo.. Pp. 7. Cadell 
and Davies. 1811. 

In his dedication, the author, addressing Lord Grenville, says,--- 

« Every dtberal and enlightened mind throughout the kingdom must 

rejoice at your Lordsbip’s exaltation to the high and important situa- 

tion of Chancellor of the University of Oxford, a situation which 
your transcendant abilities, aud enlarged views of policy, qualify you 
so eminently to fill, both to your own honour and [to] that of the 
learned body over- which you preside; as well as to the universal 
diffusion and encouragement of the arts, and classical learning in 
general.”’ 

Is the author serious or ironical here? We profess'we know not. 

It seems, however, it follows, of necessity, that every man who does 

not rejoice in Lord Grenville’s accidental success in the securing his 

election as Chancellor of Oxford, must be i/aberal and unenlightened. 

Now, we venture, with all due deference, to suggest, that this is a 

perfectly non-academic conclusion; so much so, indeed, that we 

question whether a couple of hundred resident members of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford would be found to concur init. As for his Lord- 
ship’s abilities and poficy, no body subscribed more cordially to the 
one, or more heartily supported the other, so long as his Lordship 
sailed in the wake of Mr. Pitt; and, bad he never ventured to suc- 
ceed that illustrious statesman in piloting the vessel of state, possibly 
our opinion might, to this moment, have remained unaltered. But 
his Lordship, unhappily for his own reputation, though most happily 
for the country, came into power, and dispelled the magic charm 
which had operated on the judgment of the public ; and he convinced 
the world, that a state-musician may play second fiddle very re- 
spectably, who will cut but a sorry figure when he attempts to lead 
the band. 

So much for the dedication; as to the poem, it has some merit ; 
but, as it is not very /ong, we shall transcribe it, in order the better 
to enable our readers to judge for themselves. 


‘* ImpertaL Rome and trophied Greece no more 
O’er prostrate realms their conqu'ring legions pour ; 
All their vain hopes of boundless empire crush'd, 
The victor-shout, the storm of war is hush'd : 

Yet, in the relics of a milder fame, 

Still lives the Roman, still the Grecian name. 

Hoare boasts of genius, rescued wrecks of time, 
Tell their proud height, when science soar’d sublime, 
And Learning there unveil’d her mystic charms— 
They raldin arts, triumphant as in arnis. 
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*¢ Yon carv'd memorial of their peerless skill, 
Sculpture ! ‘twas thine, to model at thy will; 
Who from the rude rock call’st the perfect form, 
Can’st soften stone, and flinty marble warm: 
There has thy lavish hand giv’n all but speech, 

To shew how far thy wondrous art can reach : 

So rich the glow thy magic chisel gives, 

Through thee the Dying Gladiator lives. 

His form how strongly mark’d ! each swelling vein 
So chastely touch’d, we read his inward pain : 
Here the distended vessels scarce can hold 

The raging blood.—while there, congeal'd and cold, 
Where ruthless Death hath press’d his heavy hand, 
Life’s frighted current starts at his command.* 

His sinewy make proclaims his pristine might, 
And marks him fashion’d for the fiercest ight— 
Yet see ! he droops beneath the weight of woe, 
Shrunk his proud neck, his haughty head bent low ; 
On his swol’n arm, he rests his tortur'd frame, 

His life, and dearer still, his dying fame : 

For, as he liv'd but in the public eye ; 

So, but for public sport he seems to die. 

His soul still thirsts, unsated, for the praise 
That*cheer'd his savage feats in former days ; 

Ere fell Defeat had brought Despair and Shame, 
And nipp’d the growing honors of his name. 
Though in the grasp of Death, he strives to please ; 
Though torn by pangs, denies his suff rings ease ; 
Studious alone to fall with manly grace,+ 

And hold the wonted firmness of his face. 

His blood, slow trickling from his wounded side, 
Too proud to weep, flows with reluctant tide. 
Weak, faint, and spent, he seems already gone ; 
We start to help—and grasp a form of stone ! 

«© Thus when thy works attain their utmost art, 
Their subjects seize, resistless, on the heart. 
Enwrapt in wonder, the deluded eye 
Passes unmark’d their chisel’d beauties by ; 

And on those passions darts its gaze alone, 
That swell expressive in the living stone.” 





*« * One of the commentators upon this statue thought he could 
discover the torpor of death extending itself gradually from the extre- 
mities of the body. 

‘‘ + The Gladiator is described as being particularly anxious, after 
having been mortally wounded, ut procumbat honeste . 

‘* { Itis plainly seen that, inhis expiring moments, he exhibits a 
solicitude to maintain that firmness of aspect, which the Gladiators es- 
teemed so honourable in a dying state." 
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We cannot dismiss the Dying Gladiator without expressing our 
regret, that the subject for a prize poem had not been selected with 
greater judgment. Surely, the subjects of such poems, at an Uni- 
versity, should not be caleniated merely to display the skill and inge- 
nuity of the poet ; but should have.some higher, nobler object. It 
should aim at religious or moral instruction. 





— —_— ———- 
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a nem Stee 


The Duties of Patriotism consistent with Christianity. A Sermon. By 
Francis Skurray, B. D. Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Svo. 
Pp. 40, Froome, printed; Barratt, Bath ; Hatchard, London. 


1811. 


Mr. Skurray is the patriotic author of a.poem, entitled, ‘‘ Bedcombe 
Hill,” which was reviewed in our number for January, 1809, a Poem 
to which we gave, what it richly deserved, a considerable portion of 
praise, but which, it seems, has since drawn down ape n the writer, 
the scurrilous invectives of a methodistical critic in the Eclectic Re- 
view, and of another dissenting critic in the Monthly Review, to both 
of whom we shall take an early opportunity to pay our res;ects. The 
old game of reviling all the sound and loyal members of the Estab- 
lished Church is revived ; and the dissenting sons of disaffection are at 
their dirty work again. This being the case, our vigilance sha]! be 
renewed, and we shall again expose their profligacy, and jash them for 
their dishonest conduct. 

This Sermon displays such principles as cannot fail to give offence 
to the description of critics just noticed. It declares the duties of a 
soldier from the principles of religion ; enforces that love of our coun- 
try which is the spring of every generous, of every heroic action, and 
indicates the necessity of subordination in every stage of scecial and of 
military life. ‘* Civil and social duties are recognized in the Christian 
system. Aid when our Lord wept, as his prophetic mind disclosed the 
future desolation of Zion, did not the tears w hich he shed, on that oc- 

casion, serve as a lecture on the sympathies of patriotism ?” In re- 
ferring to the commencement of the revolutionary war, the preacher 
pays a just tribute to the memory of Mr, Pitt. 


eT 


«¢-When liberty and equality had intoxicated the imzginations, and 
bewildered the judgments of our infatuated countrymen, can we ever 
forget our Almighty Protector, who checked the progress of disaffec- 
tion, and restrained the madness of the people ? (Psalm 65. 7.) Whilst 
intrigue and delusion combined with the sword to degrade and over- 
throw friendly as well-as hostile governments, our country was exhi- 
bited, as the bulwark of freedom, and the asylum of fugitive and ex- 
patriated loyalty.-On reference to this critical period, we should prove 
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unjust to the memory of the dead, did we not recall to our grateful 
recollection the merits of that intrepid statesman, who seemed an 
instrument in the hand of Providence to snatch us from the preci- 
pice of impending desolation. 

“ When there was upon the earth distress of nations with perplexity, 
the sea and the waves roaring, (Luke xxi. 25) he, like a skilful pilot, 
who participates in the danger of the vessel which he navigates, 
stood unappalled amid the political agitation. By dexterous manage- 
ment, under Divine Providence, he brought the vessel of state, sate 
from the rocks which threatened her with shipwreck, and from the 
vortex which yawned to engulph her At length his exhausted frame 
sunk under the fatigue of duty at the helm, where he breathed out 
his ardent spirit, in mingled accents of Piety and Patriotism.” 

In shewing that the duties of a soldier are not incompatible with the 
duties of a Christian, Mr. Skurray observes,—‘* Where prayers and 
alms ascended fora memorial before God ? the eulogy belongs to 
a military character, to Cornelius the centurion.—We read-ig St. 
Luke, that when the soldiers demanded of Christ, ‘* What shall we 
do ?” He answered, ‘‘do violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely, 
and be content with your wages.” 

The whole discourse is ably writen ; both the matter and the man- 
ner are worthy of the author. 


Sentiments suitable to the times: a Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of Hotham, in the East Riding of the County of York, on 
Wednesday, March 20, 1811; teing the Day appointed ly Royal 
Proclamation to be olserved as a General Fast. By the Rev. E. W. 
Stillingfleet, M.A. Svo. pp. 28. 18 6d. Hull, printed for Dodd 
and,Woolstenholme, York, Rivingtons, Lendon. 1811. 

From the sixth and seventh verses of the seeond chapter of the first 

Book of Samuel, the preacher shews the superintending providence of 

an omnipotent God over all the concerns of this sublunary world ; and, 

in a strain of impressive eloquence, sets forth the duty of resignation 
to the divine will, and of confidence in the justice of the Almighty. 

He teaches his followers to look upto heaven for consolation, amidst 

the wrecks of empires, the only source of comfort and of hope. 

Well does he draw the contrast between the worldly, and the christian. 

politician. 

‘* In mentioning these events, as they pass before us, no small 
difference, however, will be found between the observations of 
opposite characters, amongst mankind. ‘The politician of this 
world reads of battles fought ; of monarchs dethroned ; of empires 
annihilated by a stroke, or by a stroke as speedily created; of tyranny 
triamphant ; of misery diffused still wider and wider through 
the nations of the civilized globe ; but he discerns not the signs of the 
times, or What shall be in the latter days. In fact, he is often at a loss 
to account for the failure of the fairest, deep-laid schemes of human 
prudence ; for unforseen coincidences ; for perplexity of counsels ; 
for distress of nations, and, in prospect, his heart frequently fails 
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him for Sear, and for looking after those things which are coming ce 
the earth.* The Christian politician, on the other hand, looks aboys 
and beyond the event, to the great supreme first cause. He hears 
the voice of the Eternal God speaking from this tempest ; he behold 
the divine hand directing this storm. From the distracted state of 
Europe, (which affords no present prospect of tranquillity, or 
hope,) he carries his views forward. He looks to the moral tem- 
pest, which howls around, as a purificr of the nations fron? their 
iniquities ; even as storms in the natural world, when raging witha 
peculiar ‘fury, purge the atmosphere of many a noxious vapour, 
unfriendly to the support and purposes of life. He looks forward in 
humble, but pious and ardent hope to the events, for which these dis- 
tresses of the nations are paving the way at God's appointed time ; 
to the sure word of prophecy now fulfilling; to the gradual over- 
throw of long established errors and superstitions ; to the increase of 
knowledge, the harbinger, we trust, of increasing freedom and religi- 
ous sight to those who have for ages sat in di arkness and the shadow of 
death.* To the gift of the ev erlasting gospel borne by the commission- 
ed angel of revelation to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, anc 
people . + and to the peace and concord, which shall re-unite contending 
nations, whenever he, who once spake light out of darkness, and 
order out of confusions, shall say to the tumultuous passions of mankind, 
Peace, le still. 

‘© But in the breast of the British Christians, one feeling wil! 
predominate —devout gratitude to the supreme disposer of events, 
for the many si; gnak blessings he enjoys, as a subject, in this favoured 
island will warm and animate his soul. God hes not dealt so with 
other nations: neither have they dwelt securely in the midst of 
desolation and vengeance, as we do at this day.” 

This eloquent “preacher proceeds to contrast the respective 
Situations of England and France, in order to demonstrate the great 
cause which we have for gratitude to God, for repens ance of our sins, 
and for amendment of life. He delineates, with considerable ability, 
and with great truth, the mighty power of rence, and then subjoins 
the followii ug most apposite reflections : 

That such a power has been permitt:d by divine Providence to 
arise, complete in al} its parts, for any thing short of great and 
important purposes, we cannot permit ourselves to believe. If the 
hand of the most high be apparent in the sudden exaltation of 
empires, it is strikingly conspicuous in the rise, progress, and establish- 
ment, of French dominion. But it is our comfort to know, he who 
lifteth up, bringeth low, at the season which seemeth best to infinite 
wisdom. When the end for which it is used has been accomplished, 
this staff of the divine indignation shall be broken.t. When the wrath 
of man has been made subservient to the purposes of eternal wisdom 
and eternal mercy, then shall tis tyranny Le pees It is true, the 
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* Dan. xii. 4. with Luke 1. 79: + Luke xxi. 20. 
+ Isaiah. x. 7. 
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pewer who speaketh great swelling words, and upon whose head is 
inscribed the name of blasphemy,* meaneth not so, neither doth his 
heart think so. But, when he has performed his whole work, like 
other instruments of the divine vengeance, the fruit of his stout 
heart shall be punished, and the glory of his high looks levelled with 
the dust. 

The records of past ages lead to this conclusion, He who 
refuses to draw it, is déaf to the voice of universal history.t He who 
draws it in the faith and hope of a Christian, possesses a true secret 
of comfort amid the events passing around, and the prospects opening 
before us,” 

Towards the conclusion of his sermon,>Mr. Stillingfleet briefly 
alludes to the efforts of certain factious demagogues, on which his 
remarks are most pertincnt and just. Itis needless for us to add, that 
the style of this discourse is chaste and impressive; that the arguments 
aré strong and conclusive ; and that the principles are uniformly sound 
and scriptural. 


Twenty-four select Discourses from the Works of eminent Divines of 
the. Church of England, and of others never before published. By a 
Curate in the Archd leaconry of Coventry, Master of Arts of the 
University of Cambridge. Merridew, Coventry ; Longman, Pa- 
ternosier-row; Jackson, Oxford. 8vo. Pp. 250. 1810. 


THe sermons contained in this useful volume are well selected, from 
the works chiefly of Hubbard, Porteus, Bishop Bull, E. Weston, 
Farquhar, Hervey, Dr. James, Bishop Horne, Jortin, and Jones. 
Some few of the discourses are anonymous. ba hese, it is said, ‘f were 
composed, copied, or compiled, some years ago but the names of the 
authors have escaped the editor's recollectio a In a dedication to 
Dr. Vyse, Archdeacon of Coventry, the editor gratefully acknow- 
ledges his kindness, and that of the eins of the archdeaconry to 
himself and family; and, in a preface, he observes, with laudable 
piety, that © he will deem it the happiest circumstance of his life, if 
by this selection, he should, through God's bie essing, be instrumental 
in promoting, in these eventful times, the interests of Christian faith 
and Christian morals.” 


A Sermon preache d tefore a Country Congregation, on Sunday, Nov. 
8, 1810, in consequence of the Thanksgivings then ordered for the 
late alundant crop, and favourable harvest. 8vo. Pp. 23. Hatchard, 
1811. 


, 


Tuts is a plain and useful discourse, wel! calculated to repress the 





* Rev. xiii. 1. 

+ Perhaps, this observation is no where more beautifully exemplified 
and expounded, than in an assize sermon of Bishep Horne’s ; entitled, 
© The Providence of God manifested,in the rise and fall of 
empires.” O2 
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murmurs of discontent, at partial failures, and to invigorate the 
warmth of gratitude, for general success. Above all, the manner in 
which the duty of resignation to the Divine will, and the pecessity of 
recollecting that, without the aid of God, all human labour is vain, is 
most judiciously adapted to inform the understandings, and to.melio- 


rate the hearts, of a country congregation. ‘ 
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A Regent not a King ; or,” Necessity the basis and limit of proceeding, 
in the appointment of a Regency. Third Edition. Svo. pp. 42. 
1s. 6d. Hatchard. 1811. 





Notuine declamatory or sophistical is to be found in this tract, 
which exhibits a continued straifi of sound reasoning, addressed im- 
mediately to the understanding of the reader, The author possesses 
strong powers of intellect, great strength of argument, sound prin- 
ciples, and honourable feelings His leading positions, as fairly 
stated in his title pige, cannot be controverted. That a Regent is not 
a Hing i is a self-evident truth, and as the powers of a Regent have 
never been defined by law, it follows, of course, that they remain 
to be regulated by that authority in which the appointment consti- 
tutionally rests, and which must ‘make the necessity of the case the 
rule of its conduct, and the measure of its proceeding, In the 
** Advertisement” to the second edition, the author remarks :— 


‘* The bulk of mankind are ever disposed to be governed by their 
senses rather than by their reason; and it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive a scene more calculated to impress the senses, than that of a 
prince, of captivating appearance and manners, entering upon the 
government of a great empire. The pomp.and_ circumstance of 
such ascene cannot fai! to strike an awe into beholders; whilst in con- 
templating the deep and extensive interests which it involves, and 
the important events to which it may lead, the mind willingly gives 
the reigns to fancy, and indulges extravagant hopes and expectations. 

© At this moment such a scene is exhibiting before the British 
oom and it is, in itself, of so imposing a nature, that some cau- 
tion and recollection are necessary to prevent our attention from being 
drawn off from another scene, which, though less conspicuous, should 
be kept constantly in our view, and an attention to which is necessary 
to preserve us from mistaking the true character of that on which 
all eyes are fixed. We must remember,—and we cannot better con- 
sult the true interests, or gratify the wishes, of the illustrious person- 
age who has been just installed into the effice of Regent, than by 
remembering,—that the Throne is still filled by a Sovereign, in whom 
al] Regal authority is constitutionally placed, though he is, for a time, 
disabled by illness from the personal exercise of that authority. We 
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must remember that to this Sovereign alone our allegiance is due; 
while those ties of affection, by which we were befere so strongly 
attached to him, and which we so fondly cherished, ought, 
if possible, to be drawn» closer by the affliction under which 
he now labours. The Heir Apparent is, indeed, about to admi- 
nister the government; but highly as he is now elevated above his 
former dignity, and eminently as he is entitled to our gratitude for 
having entered upon his office by consu'ting the feelings of his Royal 
Father, and by mer'itoriously rejecting the advice of ‘all who would 
have persuaded him to disregard those feelings, we must .remember 
that he is still an Heir Apparent; that he is a representative of his 
Royal Father ; and that the crown jis still fixed on thase brows which 
have sustained the weighty burthen for half a century.” 


This is a consideration, which, though of primary importance, 
was evidently dismissed from the minds of many who took part in the 
discussions on the Regency Bill. Having shewn, that the right of 
appointing a Regent rests exclusively in the three estates of the realm, 
thatthe Prince of Wales isthe proper person on whom the office can 
be conferred, and that a Regent is not a King, he proceeds to apply 
his principle of necessity to the powers to be granted to the Regent. 


This essential difference between the characters of Regent and 
of King, and the relation which one of these characters bears to the 
other, are considerations which onght to induce an extraordinary 
degree of caution, not to grant to the Regent more of the royal 


power, than is indispe nsably necessary to enable him to carry on the 
business of government; lest the people be led to confound the two 
characters, and to forget to whom their allegiance is due: on the 
same grounds, all possible care should be taken not to grant unneces- 
sarily, those powers which are most liable, in their abuse, cither to 
impede the resutnption: of the delegated authority when the disability 
which renders the delegation necessary shall cease, or to embarrass 
the government, when it shall be again carried on by the rightful 
Sovereign. 

* Still, however, while thesé principles and precautions are duly 
attended to, it should be remembered, that the business of government 
must be carried on with effect, and that whatever power is necessary 
for that purpose, must be granted, even to the extent of the whole 
power of the Crown, if less will not suffice. But it will scarcely be 
contended that, im order to meet that temporary exigence, with a 
view to which a Regent is to be appointed, it is necessary to invest 
him with ali the powérs and prerogatives with which the constituuon 
has armed an hereditary menarchy—a permanent governmeit—to 
enable it to encounter the vicissitudes which may occur, ina course 
of ages. Such a government, in the nature of things, must require 
some powers, some rights, which may not be necessary toa re- 
gency. Nay, it is evident that even a regency may require different 
degrees of power, according to the probableextent of its duration ; 
and that a different provision may be necessary, on the supposition of - 
its being Jikely to last during the life of the Sovereign, and in a case 
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like the present, when there is reason to expect its termination in a 
very short period. 

«‘ That am unreserved grant of the Royal authority is not necessary 
to enable a Regent adequately to perform the duties of bis high office, 
is admitted even by those; who have most strenuously contended for 
investing the Prince of Wales with the whole of that authority. For 
those persons have urged in favour of such a grant, that it would 
afford the Prince an opportunity of displaying his respect for his 
Royal Father, by refraining from the full exercise of such powers. 
This admission has been confirmed by his Royal Highness himself, 
who in his reply to the, communication of the resolutions and request 
of the two Houses of Parliameut, feelingly lamented, that ‘‘ under 
the restrictions and limitations stated in those resolutions,” he had 
‘not been allowed the Opportunity of manifesting his dutiful affection 
for his beloved Father and Sovereign,” and of shewing ‘ all the 
reverential delieacy towards him, inculcated in the resolutions.” 
Such an admission, so confirmed, is surely conclusive in proving that 
the whole of the regal:power is not essential to the office of Regent ; 
for how could the person executing that office, consider himself 
authorised, in any case, to forego the exercise of powers necessarily 
vested in him, for the benefit of the people?” 

These arguments will not be easily controverted. The principle 
being thus established and applied, the authorgoes on to examine what 
powers are necessary and whai are not; but he’ first corrects a very 
¢ommon error, in the misuse of the word resirictions, a correction of 
more consequence than superficial readers may imagine, for nothing 
tends to create greaier confusion in argument than the misapplication 
of terms. 

‘* Here it is desirable to guard against an inaccuracy of language, 
which very much prevails in relation to this subject. The question is 
generally stated as if the point to be determined were, whether any 
and what restrictions should be imposed on the Regent. But this 
mode of expression seems to imply, that a Regent is, of course, 
entitled to the whole power of the Crown,.and that, if any portion 
of that power be not granted, he is restricted in his rights’; but the 
tact is, that the office of Regent is not defived by jaw ; it is created 
pro re natd; and its rights and powers are precisely those which are 
granted to it, and no more: whatever is not so granted is withheld ; 
and tothe mere withholding, which is a negative idea, the term 
restriction, which denotes an actual restraint upon known or ascer- 
tainable rights, cannot be correctly applied. If an act of Parliament 
were regularly passed, restraining the King, for a year, from making 
peers, or granting places in reversion, such an act would very properly 
be said to impose resiriciions on the Crawn, because it would prevent 
the exercise of some of its known prerogatives; but a Regent has no 
prerogatives, but sach as are given him, either specifically or by gene- 
ral description ; and therefore the term restriction ts not applicable to 
his office, but is calculated to convey am erroneous idea of its nature, 
and of the foundation on which it stands. In the present instance, it 
has been proposed to withhold from the Regeut a portion of the royal 
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authority only for about a year; beyond which period it is presumed 
that his Majesty’ s recovery, if so long protracted, would be extremely 
doubtful. ‘The only difficulty here seems to be to justify the short- 
ness of a limitation, which is certainly distinguished by considerate 
and respectful attention to the expected Regent—rather than to the 
King.” 

The distinction is obvious, and is here very clearly established. We 
cannot follow the author through the whole of his reasoning, which 
is very able. We shall extract only one other passage, relating to the 
question of the household, and .to the effect which certain measures 
might be supposed to produce on his mayjesty’s feelings, when it 
should please the Almighty to restore him toHealth. 

‘© But there are some persons who cannot enter into such feelings, 
and who treat with ;idicule all apprehension of their effect. They 
remind us that, on his recovery, the King will have far weightier 

cares than those of his household; and they suggest that it would be 
wR. tory to him'to bestow a thought on his domestic establishment, 

vhen the fate of Europe and of his country are at stake.* But such 
dere ations are scareelv less distinguishable by their fallacy, than by 
cold-hearted insensibility; and while they seem to elevate the charaeter 
of the King, they really degrade it, by exhibiting his Majesty as 
destitute of the feelings of a man. They owe all their effect to a 
misrepresentation of the argument to which they are intended as a 
reply. Itis not the mere situation of the King’s household, that it is 
feared may excite his susceptibility, but asense of the unkindness of 
those who could ungenerously take advantage of his illness, to dis- 
mémber that household, and to put strangers in the place of the 
attendants whom he had been accustomed tosee about him; who 
could find in their héarts to add+to the weight of his cares and fatigues 
the agonising reflection, that, during his illness, instead of the affec- 
tiovate attention which had been shewn him, under similar circum- 
stances, in the year 1789, he had experienced indifference and ingra- 
titude.’ It is not however to be presumed that the pangs, inseparable 
from a sense of such treatment, would be strangers to his breast, 
until he should have regained sufficient vigour, again to be able to 
encounter the fatigues of government. ‘His Majesty's recovery, like 
that of every other individual from a severe and dangerous disease, 
must be gradual ; and it is during his progress towards complete 
recovery—it is at the critical and interesting period of econvalescence— 
before he shall have attained that state of confirmed vigour, which 
would set apprehension at defiance—that he may be most sensibly 
affected by proofs of his having lost that hold of his people's affec- 
tions, which’he once so eminently possessed, and his claim to which 
had acquired fresh strength with his increasing age.” 

By these specimens, our.readers will easily perceive, that this tract is 
the production of a writer of no mean talents. His reflections, on 
the nature of those feelings which ought to be encouraged by a nation, 
attest at once the strength of his intellects, and the goodness of his 
heart. 


6¢ * Mr. Grattan.” 
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Three Lectures on Engraving, delivered at the Surrey Institution, in 
the Year 1800 by [the Tate] Robert Mitchell Meadows. Pp. 96, 
8vo. Sold by Mrs. Meadows, 58, Poland Street, and at 18, Lisle ~ 
Street, Leicester Fields. 1811. 


As this is a posthumous publication, the ingenious author having 
closed his earthly career before he completed his intended course of 
lectures, it is nota fair subject of rigorous criticism. These ‘‘ three 
Lectures” are now piiblished for the benefit of his helpless widow and 
orphans, and we do not think that any persons posse-sing the least taste 
or curiosity on the subject, will hesitate in purchasing this small and 
unfinished literary work, of an excellent man, who died poor, and, we 
are told ** could not be affluent in the best of times,” because his 
‘ strict sense of moral rectitude ever urged him to give a greater finish 
to his works than his prices justified.” The reliques of such a man, 
as an artist, must be precious, when we consider the lawless profligacy 
of the infamous Moreland. ‘The work is prefaced by some very sensible 
and judicious re marks, and the lectures, which deservedly obtained the 
approbation of the subscribers to the Surrey Institution, discover an 
acute and cultivated mind, well acquainted with the subject to which 
it is*directed. 
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Every new month seems to present some new triumph to the British 
arms, some new trophies to those gallant men who are fightiog the 
battles of their country, and nobly upholding the cause of freedom, 
independence, national nghts, and jegitimate government, in a foreign 
shore. If any Briton was ever so base, so degenerate, and so 
cowardly, as to cherish the degrading opinion, that England was 
unable to*conténd with France, elsewhere than on her favourite 
ocean, he must now discard it from his mind, and.open bis bosom to 
more generous, more patriotic, more just, feelings. Scarcely had we 
time to reflect on the victory of Fuentes-de-Onor, and the subsequent 
surrender of Almeida, and the’ total expulsion of the evemy from 
Portugal, before we were again cheered with the important intelli- 
gence of the defeat of the French at the hard-fought battle of Albuera. 
Thus it. is that the threats of the gallic boasters to drive our armies 
into the sea, and the gloomy predictions, by our political prophets 
at home, of defeat and discomfiture on the Peninsula, have been 
realized and verified. And ¢hus may all the enemies of the British 


empire, whether foreign or domestic, be ever gratified. 
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The importance of these victories are not so much to be estimated by 


the numbers of the enemy who perish in the field, and by the conse- 


guent diminution of their means of subjugation, as by their effects 
on the minds of the respective combatants. Inasmuch as they 


most necessarily tend, on. the one band, to diminish the conadence of 
the French, who, more than any other people, want the courage and 
the constancy to bear with the frowns of fortune, and to support them- 
selves under adverse-circumstances, and, on the other hand, to impart 
additional resolution and confidence to our allies, who now know, 
from experience, that the boast of invincibility, ac. anced by fraud to 
prevent resistance, is a vain boast; its effects ure fraught with incal- 
culable good; on Spanish and on Portuguese ground, whenever and 
wherever the French armies have been met by British troops, they 
have been conquered. The people of Spain and Portugal have wit- 
nessed their defeat, they have seen the failure of all their lofty schemes 
of conquest; they have known and felt, that, if opposed with firm- 
ness, they» may be opposed with effect. Had the other subjugated 
nations of Europe, now chained, as slaves or vassals, to the Corsican's 
car, but possessed this knowledge, and cherished this feeling, the 
continent would have presented a very different spectacle from that 
which it now exhibits, and the tyrant, if he had escaped the reward 
due to his crimes, from the just vengeance of an enraged people, 
would have been chained to his own den, and Jeft to vent his impotent 
rage on the wretched slaves who have the misfortune, or rather the 
weakness, to be subjected to his will. 

These are mighty advantages cheaply purchased by the lahoiirs of 
successive campaigns, and affording the most substantial grounds for 
confidence, in the final success of the present cause of independence, 
for which we are now contending. ‘The French will, most probably, 
risk another action before they evacuate the South of Spain ; their 
chief army is now collected under Soult, while Marmont's force (late 
Massena’s) does not exceed eight and twenty thousand men. — Under 
these relative circumstances, with such a Commander-in-Chief as 
Lord Wellington, whose name is the signal of victory, nothing but 
a degree of criminal neglect, on the part of the Spanish government, 
to provide the necessary means of warfare, of which we are very far 
from suspecting them, can render the issue of this contest doubtful, 
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Indeed, if the government and Cortez of Spain were tocall forth the 
whole strength and resources of the nation, and to give a judicious 
direction to the popular spirit, than which nothing can be better, not 
a single Frenchman (prisoners excepted) would be left on the Spa- 
nish side of the Pyrenees, at the close of the present campaign. 
But we shall ever coutend, that it is a foul reproach to the Spanish 
government, to suffer French cannon to disturb, month after month, 
the sittings of their legislative body. It is most dishonourable to 
them not to have raised the siege of Cadiz long ago; every man 
capable of bearing arms should have been pressed, if necessary, for 
the purpose of removing that stigma on their character, by driving 
the French from their neighbourhood. What would Englishmen say 
toa British Parliament, coolly deliberating for months, on indifferent 
subjects of political economy, while an invading army were encamped 
on the heights of Hampstead and Highgate, and throwing their 
shells into palace yard, without the pursuit of any efficient measures 
for dislodging the foe ? would thcy not tax them witha cowardly 
spirit, and with a criminal indifference, both to the national character 
and to the public interest ? Such, however, has been the conduct of 
the Cortez; and, notwithstanding the timely and vigorous assistance 
afforded by General Graham and his little band of heroes, Cadiz 
still remains besieged, and La Pena unpunished. 

Buonaparte, meantime, is employed in devising schemes for repair- 
ing the check which his repatation has sustained in the Petiinsula, 
by a projected attack on other independent states. Prussia awaits his 
nod ; the battle of Jena sealed her doom ; and the fiat of the tyrant 
will speedily produce her political annihilation. It is pretty evident 
from Buonaparte’s silence, in respect of this power and of Russia, 
in -his late. speech to his senate, thit he has not succeeded in his 
efforts to render the Imperial Alexander the abject slave of his will, 
the pliant tool of his ambition. It is certain that he willsuffer no 
monarch ‘to hold his throne, if it be in his power to destroy it, who 
has the presumption to question bis infallibility, of to resist bis man- 
date. He has Jong since settled, in his own mind, his vast plan of 
universal domination, and it is only the means of carrying it into 
effect, witli the least trouble, and with the greatest certainty, that has 
occasioned some difficuJty, and produced some delay. It was, probably, 
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his intention to let the emperor of Russia retain his sovereignty for 
a time, because he conceived that he had made him his puppet, and 
could move him at his pleasure ; and, it must be confessed, that he 
had good grounds for such a conclusion. It would appear, however, 
that Alexander has, at length, awakened from his dream, and, roused 
by the distress of his subjects, and the consequent defalcation in his 
own revenue, evinces a disposition’to throw off the shackles which 
his Corsican ally had imposed upon him, and to recover some portion, 
at least, of his political liberty. What will be the issue of this 
unexpected difference, between these imperial brothers, no human 
sagacity can foresee ; but, while it remains unsettled, it prevents the 
usurper from reinforcing bis armies on the Peninsula, and.thus, indi- 
rectly, aids the cause of Spanish liberty. No uncertainty, however, 
does he suffer to remain, as to the grand point which most interests us ; 
his views and designs on the British Empire. In the speech,before 
alluded to, he betrays the same implacable hatred, thé same spirit of 
determined hostility, the same unchanged, and unchangeable, reso- 
lution, to annihilate our political independence, which he, and all 
his ferocious predecessors on the throne of usurpation, have invariably 
displayed. Still he persists in representing Britain as Carthage, and 
France 2s Rome, though almost the only trait of similitude between 
the two first countries is a mutual ardour of commercial enterprize ; 
and between the two last, an insatiate lust of conquest, and’a restless 
spirit of subjugation... This’ recent avowal removes the prospect ‘of 
peace to an incalculable distance, and must, we should suppose, 
convince those pertinacious advocates of an unattainable good, Messrs 
Whitbread and Roscoe, that no sacrifice which we could make, no 
dishonour to which we. could submit, would conciliate the mind of 
such an enemy, or convert his hatred into amity. ‘At all events, it 


must demonstrate the necessity of increased exertion on our part, 


and: we are happy to observe, that our government havésent out consi- 
derable reinforcements to our armies on the Peninsula. This isthe 
critical moment for action. | Every nerve ought to be strained, so to 
strengthen omr force in Spain, as to give it a decided superiority over 
the enemy, and to enable it te strike some decisive blow, before 
any change can take place in the present system of Buonaparte’s 


policy. 
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In our remarks upon domestic occurrences, we had intended to 
pursue our strictures op the patronage and encouragement afforded 
to Lancaster’s Anti-christian plan of Education, but having received, 
from an intelligent correspondent, a letter on the same subject, we 
shall introduce it here, instead-of our-own observations. 

‘«« Neyer, since the days of my youth, dod recollect a month to have 
brought.with ii so large a portion ofsjoy and sorrow, as that which 
is now past. I baveseen‘a venerated sovereign restored from a dread- 
ful malady to a néarly perfect state of health; I have seen the 
enemy of my country, ‘of Europe, and of human nature, checked 
in his career of universa!- dominion; I have seen the proud’ and 
victorious eagles of France prostrated before British valour; I have 
seen the martial spirit of my countrymen rivalling the splendid deeds 
of Cressy and Agincourt ; I have seen the finances of the empire, 
afier a long series of years of unexampled expenditure, flourishing 
beyond all.former precedent; I have seen the Heir Apparent of 
the throne displaying a modera‘ion, dignity, and filial affection, in 
the discharge of the office with which he has been invested, which 
augur well of his future conduct, whenever it shall please providence 
to affliet us by taking to himself our present beloved king ;—surely, 


then, I had awple cause for joy and exultation ; I confess it, I am” 
grateful to God for his goodness. These, Sir, are blessings which 
demand public acknowledgments ; and I trust, our rulers will not be 


neglectful of appointing a general thanksgfving. 

** Stull this good, this large good, has not been without a mixture 
of evil.» I have seemand felt the good; I have also seen, and felt, and 
fear, for the consequences of, the evil. I have beheld the monster, 
Faction, rearing its head under the guise of reform’; I have beheld the 
enemies of our ecclesiastical and civi] establishments presenting them- 
selves in bold and threatening atray; 1 have beheld the noblés and 
princes of the land protecting and fostering a system which contains 
within it the embryo of revolution, irreligion, and anarchy. Who can 
contemplate the proceedings of the Crown and Anchor meetings, and 
not blush forthe folly, the infatuation, the desperate wickedness, of 
his fellow countrymen > Who ean contemplate’ the projected meb 
assembly at Guildhall; and not lament the abuse of the liberties of 
his native land? Whocan behold peers of the realm, sitting beneath 
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the chair of citizen Waithman, and not weep for the ceparted worth 
of ancient nobility ? Who can read the.“ declarations” of sectarists, 
filled with insolence and falsehood, and not bewail their ungrateful 
returns for free and full toleration? Who can view the apathy of 
the members of the church of England, and of its ministers in particu- 
Jar, and not foresee that the star of their glory is rapidly declining ? 
Who can view the episcopal bench, witha single exception, sluamber- 
ing over so momentous a. questicn as has Jately been brought before 
it, and not tremble for the safety of our holy church ? 

** This, Sir, is not idle declamation. Theimes are portentous, and 
the eve of some mighty change is at hand. ‘The present state of 
things cannot last. Either the church must fouse itself, and repel the 
attack of its assailants, or it must sink beneath the blow. | Is the 
church worth defending? Yes; say the members of the legislature. 
Why then do they not adopt measures for its defence? They may 
vote a hundred thousand pounds ; aye, ten hundred thousand pounds, 
for its ministers, but neither that sum, nor the whole wealth. of the 
kingdom, can of itself hold up the tottering walls of the sanctuary: 
Lord Sidmouth lately proposed a measure for preventing the increase 
of those locusts, which are eating out the very vitals of the reli- 
gion of the country ; that measure seemed calcniated to do some good ; 
it was not, indeed, sufficiently effective, but still it merited the atten- 
tion, the sanction, and support, of the friends of our ecclesiastical 
establishment. Did they give it their attention, their sanction, and 
their support? No! Why did they not? A mitred:head will give 
us one reason, “‘ Lecuuse,’’ risum teneatis? “* the sectarists did not 
approve it.” If this be legislative doctrine, then let all the statute books 
of the kingdom be committed to. he flames. Of what use are they, 
if every man is to have and do.that which is right in his own eyes ? 
«© At a meeting of protestant dissenters. of various denominations, 
and others, held at the London Tavern, on the 15th May, Samuel 
Mills, Esq. in the chair,” sixteen resolutions were agreed: to ; and 
seldom have I perused a string of resolutions so abounding with inso- 
lence, ingratitude, and falsehood. They boast of their numbers, 
which they state at two millions; and extol “ their learning, their 
benevolence, their love of country, and their loyalty ;” but, atthe 
same time that they extol their love of country and loyalty, they 
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threaten us with “ the consequences of exciting their discontent and 
enfeebling their attachment!” And this discontent is to be excited 
and this attachment enfeebled, by preserving inviolate, what they 
themselves term an “‘ ancient and venerable statute,” the toleration 
act; for who will have the hardihood to say, that Lord Sidmouth's 
proposed bill had any other object in view? Are we to be told, that 
the toleration act has not been violated, shamefully violated, by those 
for whose benefit it was granted? Are we to be told that the 
toleration granted to protestant dissenters, was meant to tolerate 
those inffingements which have lately been made upon it to a most 
incalctlable degreé, and which infringements they themselves admit? 
Certainly not ; and it was for the ‘correction and remedy of these 
violations and infringements, that Lord Sidmouth’s bill was designed. 
Much is said about ‘ penal statutes,” and ‘‘ the right of worshiping 
God actording to their consciences?” But I would ask how many, 
out of thé two millions, have either suffered from these penal statutes, 
or been ‘prevented from worshipping God according to their con- 
sciences? For what purpose such resolutions were moved, unless to 
raise clamour and dissatisfaction, I cannot devise. 

*“ When they speak of the “ inconveyience” likely to result to , 
dissenting teachers from Lord Sidmouth’s bill, they ought surely, 2 ’ 
the same time, to recollect the forms which must be observed by all 
who are admitted ministers of the church of England. With what 
justice can tolerated dissenters complain of burthens which ministers 
of the establishment bear > Do they not know that the clergy of the 
church of England must not only produce testimonials of their good 
life and conversation, but must also give proof of their learning ; 
and that they have, with some very few exceptions, devoted four years 
to the acquirement of it ; nay, further, that they must be of a certain 
age, and have a fixed congregation provided, or at least a fixed place 
of worship to officiate in, before they are admitted to the sacred office 3 
Or do they imagine that the sons of coblers, tinkers, and tailors, have 
claim to privileges not allowed to the sons of noblemen, gentlemen, 
wealthy merchants, and'tradesmen? If they do, on what is this claim 
founded? It canhot be on their seperior education, nor yet on their 
superior respectability. And how, I would ask, can they possibly be 
qualifiedto teach, ‘who have themselves never been taught ? 

** When they say, that “‘ the forms are upprecedented, inconvenient, 
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and impracticable,” they say that which,is not true. I have shewn 
that they ar> neither unprecedented nor impracticable; and.I never 
heard of a clergyman complaining of their inconvenience. They taik 
of ‘‘ veneration for their ancestors ;"” but they seem to forget that we 
too had ancestors. If they venerate those ancestors who obtained, 
or more propeily speaking, to whom were granted some indulgences, 
shall not we shew an equal veneration.to ours, who granted what in 
their judgment it was safe to grant ; or shall we heedlessly throw down 
those bulwarks with which they have wisely fortified us? No! if it 
were not safe to grant greater indulgences, when the number of 
dissenters was insignificant, much less can it be so when it amounts, 
accerding to their own statement, to two millions, ‘* Ata meeting 
held at the King’s Head Tavern” on the same day ; W. Smith, Esq, 
M. P. in the chair ; some resolutions were agreed to, among which the 
following deserves notice :—Resolved 3. “ ‘Lhat we have beheld with 
great concern a bill lately brought into parliament, designed, as appears 
tous, to abridge such religious liberty, and having a tendency to 
deprive the lower classes of the community of those opportunities 
which they have so long enjoyed, to attend public worship and 


religious instruction under teachers of their own choice.” This 


Seams somewhat at. variance with the first resolution of the 
London ‘Tavern meeting, for we are there.told, that the protestant 
dissenters include ‘‘ persons of opulent fortunes, &c. Sc." But.passing 
over this, will Mr. W. Smith, or any one that agreed to this resolu- 
tion, shew how Lord Sidmouth’s bill could possibly have the effect 
here ascribed to it? Does it not allow the lower classes, or any 
classes, of the community to choose what teachers they.will? Cer-~ 
tainly it does; but it-wishes to prevent the future self-creation of 
unchosen teachers, or the licensing of teachers who have_ no congrega- 
tion to teach. When Mr. W. Smith agreed to this resolution, he 
could not but know, unless, indeed, either he had been, or I am, 
strangely. misinformed. as to the nature and object of the bill,—he 
could not bu: know, I say, that he was exciting causeless apprehen- 
sion, that he was inventing or propagating a fable, and acting ing 
most disgraceful maonér. If 1 am not correct, I give the report,of 
the Morning Post, May 18,.as my authority. : 

But there is another subject. which requires a few, rematks,; [ 
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mean the Lancastrian meeting at the Freemasons’ Tavern. That two 
of the Princes of the Realm should attend such a meeting would cer- 
tainly have excited my astonishment had it been possible for that feel- 
ing to exist after the notable declaration or protest which was some 
time ago issued from Carlton House. It is truly grievous to think of 
the thoughtlessness and Jiderality of the present day. The Duke of 
Kent, we are told, ‘‘ stated the satisfaction which had been expe- 
rienced that morning in examining the Free School in the Borough 
Road.” Whether he examined the School, Ido not know. If he did, 
and experienced satisfaction, I have no hesitation in saying he is no 
friend to the Established Religion of his country. . He might, indeed, 
cast his eye over the mechanical movements, and experience satisfac- 
tion at the facility and regularity with which they were directed and 
executed. Being a Field Marshal, he might fee! a secret satisfaction 
at seeing so large a body of youth trained to the word of command; 
and when he saw them slinging slates, unslinging hats, and beating 
time, might flatter himself, that they would one day form an efficient 
corps in the first regiment of foot. But this is only a small and insig- 
nificant part of the system. Did he examine the books? Did he 
question the boys on the principles of religion? Perhaps not. Aye, 
but say these liberal gentlemen, are not the boys taught the Bible ? 
That they are taught to read the Bible, I grant; but is reading the 
Bible able to make them wise unto salvation? No. It is likely that 
the Treasurer of the Queen of Candace could comprehend what he 
read as well’ as most of the boys in the Borough School, and yet he 
confesses. his need of an expounder, if we may be permitted to credit 
what is recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, 

‘* Mr. Lancaster stated that a ‘‘ considerable damp had been thrown 
on the undertaking from a malicious report which had been cireulated 
in a very confident manner, that his Majesty had withdrawn his patro- 
nage from it.” | If such a report has been circulated, I trust, notwith- 
standing theassertion of the Duke of Kent to the contrary, that there 
is some ground for it ;- and that his: Majesty will at length do justice to 
himself and to his pedple, by withdrawing his patromage, which he 
must have been artfully prevailed upon to bestow, from one of the- 
most dangerous impostors which modern times, fruitful as they have 
been in imposition, have produced. 
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‘* How his Majesty could be induced, or how any person could pre- 
sume to recommend to his Majesty, to countenance such a system, it is 
not easy toconceive. It would, perhaps, be difficult.to reconcile such 


countenance with the oath by which he is bound to maintain the inte- 
rests of the Established Church. That the Royal Dukes are little ac- 


quainted with the system is pretty evident from the second Resolution, 


wherein Mr. Lancaster is said to be its inventor. Why will they not 
refrain from making themselves ridiculous, the tools ef a crafty Qua- 
ker? Fither let them confine themselves to publie dinners and private 
entertainments, or let them read and think more ia their eloset before 
they come forward to offer opinions upon measures of the highest im- 
portance to the prosperity, the very existence, of the best interests of 
the empire. The tenth resolution is truly laughable. in this we are 
farnished with a,detail of Mr, Lancaster's labours and expences, ‘‘ la 
four years he has travelled 7000 miles, and lectured 140 times to 
50,000 persons.” It may, perhaps, be deemed by some a mighty 
labour to travel about the country leisurely in a leathern convenience, and 
to recite the same lecture 140 times in four years ;-but, in my jadg- 
ment, such employment deserves a very different name. Seven thou- 
sand miles in four years is something less than six miles a day, exclu- 
sive of Sundays, though I am not aware that Mr. Lancaster holds that 
day in such reverence as to refrain from travelling upon it, and six 
miles a dayis surely no great labour.. Ob! but ‘‘ heh s been ata 
considerable personal expence.” It may be so. Lave read several 
of his advertisements, and one of them lies now before me; the price 
of admission to his lectures is 2s. 6d, each.. Now 50,000 persons at 
2s. 6d. each, will give a sum of six thousand, two hundred, and fifty 
pounds, being something less than eighteen shillings per mile, and 
nearly,five pounds per day ! 

«« Mr. Lancasterhad, doubtiess, presented a report of his labourtothe 
meeting, before the above resolution was agreed to. ‘[hat report 
I have not seen,and, therefore, cannot say Low the money raised by 
his lectures has been disposed.o'; but, I confess myself rather slow 
in believing that it has all. been expended in geNeral purposes, for the 
promotion and diffusion of his system, whilst the expence of his 
itinerancy has been defrayed from bis own pocket,.as this resolution 
would Jead us to suppose. ' 
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** The 13th resolution, moved by W. Bootle, Esq. M. P. states 
that, of the 7000 children educated at the Borough Road, no one of 
them has been made a proselyte to Mr. Lancaster’s peculiar religious 
*‘ opiniofs.” This resolution seems altogether superfluous, for it is 
the declared object of the institution to preserve the acquisition of any 
religious opinions. As to Mr. Lancaster's peculiar religious opinions, 
I imagine it would somewhat puzzle Mr. Bootle to state what they 
are. Ihave heard what they once were ; and I have heard what they 
were some time ago, but it seems not improbable that, in their nume- 
rous resolutions, they may have lost all form and substance, and have 
now no other distinguishing character than what they acquire from his 
broad-brimmed hat, and coilarless coat. 

** A subscription is then opened, not for the laudable, but for the 
diabolical, purpose of training ‘“‘ up the youth of the empire, 
and of the whole: civilized world,” without religious principles ; 
and at the head of the list stands the name ot the Prince Regent!!! 


Have these gentlemen, the friends and promoters of this sysiem, 


1 
1 


considered well its natural consequences and inevitable effects? If 
they have not, I conjure them, and the Royal Princes in par- 
ticular, as they regard the welfare of the people, and .the secu- 
rity of the throne, to pause ere they proceed a step farther in this de- 
structive course of visionary philanthropy. Iconjure them, as they 
profess themselves the friends. of humanity, to peruse a pamphlet 
published some years’ ago by the late Jnamented Mrs. Trimmer. 
Should that not open their eyes to the evils which they are, I will 
not, dare not, say, willfully, bringing upon their own heads, then I 
fear they are reduced to that woeful condition, of which it may be 
said, that God hath blinded their eyes that they may not see. 

“¢ That all sects should unite in promoting this system is not surpri- 
sing ; a more effectual engine for subverting the national faith and 
Church could not have been devised. We haye seen all, of every 
denomination, Jews, Turks, Infide's, and Heretics, unite in forming 
a society for the avowed purpose of circulating the Scriptures. We 
have seen them, on a late occasion, publicly declaring that they will 
“disregard all doctrinal and ritual distinctions, and unite by every 
legitimate effort to prevent a pending Dill passing into a Jaw ;” 
and we see them all unite in the support of a system, which has for 
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its basis the /ilera/ principle, thet it matters not whether a man be a 
member of the Church of England, an Arian, a Socinian, an Ana- 
baptist, ora Quaker. Do not suppose, Sir, that I am hostile to the 
education of the poor; no, God forbid that I should. Let every 
one in the land, in the whole world, be instracted, but Jet them be 
instructed ** in the way wherein they ought to go.” 

«* With the education of Sectarists’ children I do not interfere ; but 
asa member of the Church of England I maintain, that all ts sons, 
whatever else they may be taught, should at least be taught the 
catechism. This is no. more than every child, which has been 


brought to the font, hasa right todemand, ‘Lhis instruction has 


been promised to it, and let all sponsors and parents ask themselves 
how they discharge their solemn obligations, if this promise be not ful- 
filled ? 

‘* A controversy has most unaccountably been excited between the 
partisans of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster, as to which of the two has a 
claim to the invention of the new system. Unless Mr. Lancaster 
will deny what was published under his name in 1803, it is plain that 
he was not the inventor. Neither was the whole of Dr. Bell’ssystem 
original: many of its parts had existed for centuries. He however 
improved so much upon the former method, that he may almost be 
said to have produced a new system. To the improvements of 
Dr. Bell, Mr. Lancaster made some additions, many of them useful, 
many very absurd and reprehénsible, witness his modes of punishment, 


such as fastening a horse-clog to a boy, and shutting him up in a 


cage like a wild beast at Exeter Change; Mr. Lancaster also made 
some omissions ; he discarded religious instruction. Lately however 
he has introduced the Bible, and Freame’s catechism. Mr. Freame 


I understand to be a Quaker. 

‘¢ This, however, is not te be discovered from his catechism, which 
does not contain any, thing objectionable, consisting merely of ques- 
tion and answer in the very Words of the Bible. 

‘« This seems to be a f ir statement of the case. I have visited 
several of the schools which have been organized by Dr. Bell, 
and also several of those which have been organized by Mr. 
Lancaster, or, what amounts to the same, by persons whom_he has 
I have considered attentively the mode of education adopted 
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by each, and, after the most impartial examination of their several 








pretensions, am free to confess, that, notwithstanding the sanction of 
high names which the Borough Road system has obtained, I 






would, a thousand times, rather that my childr n should live in igno- 






rance of letters all their lives; that they should never know the bless- 






ings of social intercourse; nay, that they should even be the com- 
panions of the beasts that perish,.than that they should be brought 
up under it. The two systems do not admit a comparison ; light and 








darkness are not more widely different. But why should we halt be- 






tween these two opinions > Onur forefathers have furnished us with a 






plan of instruction. Let us adhere to that, at least asa ground ‘ 






work, ‘and the rising generation will never have cause to complain 





that their education has been neglected. If any of Dr. Bell's, or 






Mr. Lancaster’s mechanical movements are worth adopting, and 






doubtless many of them are, let them be adopted; but do not let us 






set about altering the foundation; we cannot possibly lay a better, 






for it is formed of the Apostles and Prophets, and Jesus C rist 





himse}f is the chief corner stone. On these subjects I could add 






much more, but have already sufficiently occupied your valuable 






miscellany, and shall therefore conclude with a fervent wi h, that all 






men knew, and valued, and supported, the truth as it is in Jes s, as 






you do; there would not then be cause for those féars which night 





and day distress the mind of, Sirs, 






«*« Your sincere well-wisher, and fellow labourer, 


oe * 






«© June i, 1811.” 







In this pious wish every true member of the Church of England 





will cordially join. 






During the present month, the Irish Papists, as if resolutely bent on 





bullying, as it were, the British Legislature into a compliance with 






their claims, have again, through the mediuin of Lord Donoughmore 





in one House, of Mr. Grattan, (the memorable hero of Tinnehinch) in 






the other, and of Lord Moira, in a third, forced their unwarrantable 






pretensions on the public notice. Such conduct, at all times worthy 





of attention, is,.on this occasion, peculiarly so, from the pigh and 






lofty language held by the different advocates of the Papists Since 





the former discussions, they have evidendy changed their tone. We 
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heard Mr. Grattan greatly praised for the extreme moderation of his 
language, when he urged these same claims two or three sessions ago. 
Knowing the man, thoroughly, we could not but smile at the decep- 
tion which he had so successfully practised, upon the credulity of bis 
audience. He has now fully convinced them of their error, and de- 
mouistrated, beyond the possibility of doubt, that however, for political 
purposes, he may have condescended to wear, for a time, the mask of 
moderation, the thing itself was alike foreign from his principles, and 
uncongenial with his disposition. In short, throughout his speech, on 
Friday, the 21st of May, (if it be correctly reported in the papers) we 
descry symptoms of the same lurking spirit, which betrayed itself in 
his memorable interview with those worthy advocates for Catholic 
Emancipation, Messieurs Neilson and Hughes, as unfolded in the evi- 
dence of these patriots, delivered before the Secret Committee of the 
Irish House of Lords, upon oath, in the year 1798. The facts to 
which we allude are among the memoratilia of Hibernian patriotism, 
and ought never to be forgotten. 

This speech, (we speak of the printed Speech) betrays as much vi- 
rulent declamation, and as much profound ignorance of the British 
Jaws and constitution, as distinguished any of the orators at Chalk 
Farm, or Copenhagen House, in the height of English revolutionary 
fervour. He mistook the very principle, he misrepresented the very 
nature, of the laws which he presumptuously undertook to condemn. 
He declaimed, too, upon certain imaginary laws of God, unknown both 
to the inspired writers and to the whole race of Christians, with a con- 
fidence the most astonishing, and with a presumption bordering on 


impiety. In short, such meretricious eloquence, such distorted rea- 


soning, such splendid nonsense, was never before heard witain the 
walls of St. Stephen’s chapel. Shall we remain silent, while this man 


is indulging himself, under the shelter of parliamentary privilege, in 


scurrilous invectives against what the great majority of the British peo- 
ple consider the best safeguards of their religious and civil constitu- 
tion; while he is railing at what he pertly, falsely, and yet nonsensi- 
eally, and almost blasphemously, calls, ‘* the heaven/y folly of the di- 
vine ;"——‘‘ the learned ignorance of theology?” Yes, we shouid re- 
main silent, if these lawless sallies of a wild imagination were confined 
within the limits of the Parliament House ; but, when they go forth, 
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through the medium of the press, to mislead and inflame the minds of 


the people, and to grace the pages of the A/oniteur, it then becomes 


the right and the duty of every public writer to counteract the mischief 


which they are calculated to praduce, by holding them up, stripped of 


their tinsel and tawdry disguise, in their nutive deformity, to public 


indignation, and to public contempt. 


In this debate, Mr. Grattan did not blush to repeat an assertion, ree 


specting the population of Ireland, the falsehood of which we have 


had frequent occasion toexpose. By way of threat, for it could bear 


no other construction, he once more stated the number of Irish Pa- 


pists at four millions. 


Fortunately, Dr. Duigenan was present to cor- 


rect him, on this, as on numberless other points, in which tacts were 


equally misrepresented. ‘‘ The Roman Catholics,” said the Doctor, 


* in [reland, though more numerous than the Protestants, are not so 


numerous as they are said tobe. The whole of the population of Ire 


land does not exceed three millions and a hulfof souls. This Tassert 


on authority, and not from boasting or bravado. Of that number, I 


will ayer, there are one million and a half of Protestants, so that there 


can remain no more than two millions of Catholics. Of these a great 


number are so exceedingly poor that they contribute little or nothing 


tothe rvevenue. Oul 


fesiants, 
obvious, 


by them 


of fifty proprietors of land, forty-nine are Pro- 


So that irom the taxation of property, the Protestants, it is 


are obliged to 


pay that which the Catholics boast as being paid 


.”” Yet, notwithstanding this open detection, Mr, Grattan does 


not appear to have had the decency to correct his mis-statements, in his 


reply. 


Nay, he re-st 


ated the falsehood, without noticing the contra- 


diction, or attempting to confirm it by any kind of authority. His 


reply, indeed, was more full of invective, violence, and rhodomon- 


tade, than even his opening speech. He did not scruple to give the 


lie direct to the Minister, and to use such Janguage as was never before 
heard ina British House of Parliament. Unable, as we confess our- 


selves, to do justice to such an orator, or to characterize his effusions in 


terms of adequate strength, we shall extract his reply from a paper of 


the first 
“ce It 


of June. 


is necessary fo 


r me to trouble the House with a few observa- 


tions on what has fallen from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 


has said that I have changed my intentions since last year on this sub- 
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ject. He has totally- mistaken and foully misrepresented me. I have 
made no change: 1am more a friend to the Catholies than he to h’s 
intolerance. Appearing, as he does, a litile paltry merchant, degrading 
and debasing the concessions which are extorted from him. He has 
said that Dr. Miliier is our idol; itis a falsehood, and a falsehood used 
for the sake of its vulgar jocularity. He has also imputed to me the 
assertion, that the payment of tythes, on the part of the Catholics, was 
against the canon of their religion ; and that also isa falsehood. I 
never said any thing like it; amd I must state my execration of the 
immoral, unchristian declaration made by him, that the Catholics 
should be the more disqualified the more they served. I know he 
thiaks so ; and I can only lament that he should have made this creed 
of ,public robbery an article of his faith. The Right Hon. Gen‘leman 
has said that he had no charge against the Catholics!) Indeed? Why 
then dges be incapacitate them? He may call his intolerance by what 
name he chooses, but he cannot alter the fact by his false and artificial 
phraseology. You have said, ‘ the Catholic will destroy the Church, 
—That is the burthen of your speech. Echo upon echo—repetition 
upon repetitiog—‘ I think and I think,"—I know you do think, but 


you think grossly wrong, and you have given no proof of your thinking 
either in theory or practice.—(Hear /)—You, in the persuasion of 


your rectitude, conjure up the horrid image of bigotry and immo- 


rality, and thus, in the name of God, violate his precepts. I have 
thought proper to say thus much because I see the Right Hon. Gen- 
tlemen has assumed a higher tone in bigotry than he had ever done in 
politics ,- and I must further tell this intolerant Minister, that it is 
vot in the declamatory tone of any bigotted earthly power to defraud 
my country of her civil rights, or prevent her from obtaining her reli- 
gious liberty. He may have spoken eloquently, but though he has 
stated no reason to Parliament agaiust my motion, he has stated many 
good ones why he should not be the Minister of a population, four- 
fifths of which are Catholics.” 

It is scarcely possible to conceive abuse more violent, groundless, 
and indecorous, even from the lowest and most factious orators in the 
metropolis. <A British public will not fail to appreciate such oratory. 
We shall just remind this furious man, that, whether Doctor Milner be 


the idol of his party, or not, he is certainly the accredited agent of the 
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Jrish Papists in this ce ~~ , Who have given him a pretty strong proof 
of their approbation, by preferring him, an English Vicar Apostolic, to 
ali the Popish Prelates « of Ireland. 
But the most. remarkable circumstance attending these discussions 
1e altered tone assumed by the Papal advocates. They no longer 
‘eference to the question of the Catholic claims, of zndulgence 


° 7° os d ee one ‘Se “2 
avou?T, OL expedten: j OI poli Uy br I Wilt rates feasible 
d “ i By ; 


Thich it is Pies tee to withhold, and »pre jon to deny. Let the 


speeches i i OTd | Donvughn kore | De FCCT ’ } y is rattan 1p the 


ar 


Commons, and of Lord Moira and cthers at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 


be examined, and it will be found that they ali disdain to argue th 


. ee x etresenet ¢1 pct) ndeniah! 
question on any other FrOuUnG 1 that of noquest ionable, undeniable, 


right. Here, at least, all the friends of Mr. Pitt, among whom Lord 
Greaville and his family’ must be classed, are completely at issue with 
these clamarous Irishmen. Mr. Pitt always expressly and distinctly 
considered this question on the sole grounds of expediency and policy, 
and repeatedly, and most explicitly, denied the existence of any right 
iu the Papists toa participation of political power. Lord Grenville 
constanth; sapported Mr Pitt in this principle and in this Tt et of argu- 
meni; and we were, therefore, rather surprized at his lords hip’ s for- 
begrance, when he so warmly defended the character of Mr. Pitt-from 
a supposed imputation on his political integrity, wholly and unequivo- 
cally «tu contradict the unwarrantable claim of Lord Donoughmore. 
This, in our estimation, was a duty which he owed to the memory of 
his departed friend, and early associate in* office. Such claims are 
too monstrous to pass current, for a moment, with any man of sense, 
information, and reflection, in ¢his country.! 

Another false assertion, or rather false statement, pervaded all the 

eches of these Catholic advocates. Mr. Grattan in par ea 
prated for an hour, about the right of every man te worship his Crea 
tor in his own way, aright which (wit! 1a trifling provision that es- 
caped the penetration of this sapient legislator, that the exercise of it 
do fot interfere with any existing law of the realm,; nobody ever 
dreamed of calling in question. But his insinuation was, that the 
Papisis of Ireland do not enjoy this privilege ; the contrary of this, 
however, is notoriously the fact ; it is so perfectly weH known, that 


they enjoy infinitely more toleration Pit any protestants were ever 
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allowed to enjoy in a Catholic country, nay, that they Jabour not under 
the smallest restriction whatever in the exercise of their religious 
liberty, that it would be, what the Papists like, but what we have no 
relish for, a work of supererogation, to enter into any explanatory 
argument onihe subject. But such language and such complaints as 


are now used, after the most liberal, and (as we think.) most impolitic 


and most dangerous concessions, which bave been made tothe Papists 


during the present reign, and especially after the solemn assurances giv- 


+ 


en to the Irish Parliament, by Mr. Grattan himself, when he 

their cause} more than five and twenty years ago, (for which he receiv- 
ed a reward of 50,000). !!) that they would ‘be perfectly satishied if 
their claims of that day were“granted, and would never prefer any 
other ; after all this, we say, their language and their complaints show 
the basest ingratitude, on the part of the Papists, and the most insatiate 
spirit of encroachment. 

On Saturday, the Sih ot June, adinner was given to Lord Fingal 
and the other delegates from Ireland, by 2 set of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen,” who have assumed the singular appellation of ‘ The friends 
to religious liberty,” which, if we were to judge of their sentiments as 
conveyedin their different speeches, we should consider as signifying, 
advocages, for religious indifference, and enemies to religious establish- 
ments, Lord Moira was in the chair, and in that eagerness to obtain 
popular applause which has ever distinguished. his character, he far 
ouistripyed all constitutional bounds, betrayed a rooted ignorance of 
the history of his country, and reviled the laws, which it is his duty to 
obey and to respect. We admit all the generous and amiable quali- 
ties of his lordship’s mind, but we shali not suffer him to pervert histo- 
rical truths, or to misrepresent facts, without putting the country on 
its guard against the effects of such cOnduct. His lordship did not 
scruple to assert, that the Catholics of Ireland “ had been visited with 
severe pains and penalties, and are stil] excluded from a fair participa- 
tion in the constitution,” for no other reason than because they profess 
the religion of their forefathers.!!! How can anobleman anda legista- 
tor, presume to make an assertion in the face of the public, so directly 
contrary to historical fact. Are we to believe him so exquisitely ignorant 
of history, as not to know, that it wasnoton account of their religious 


persuasion, that the Papists were ever exposed to pains and penalties, 
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but on account of their seditious and rebellious conspiracies against the 
Protestant state, to which they avowed allegiance; and that it was from 
the well-founded dread of similar acts on their part, that the preser- 
vative policy of restrictive laws was adopted, as necessary measures of 
self-defence. If weare not to believe this, what, then, is the inference 
that must, necessarily, be drawn? One which we shali not 
draw, but Jeave our readers to draw-themselves. Adverting to 
the object of. their recent address, his.Lordship proceeded to observe, 
“« This they demand, not as a boon, but as their dirth-right; and for 
their just rights, they have been instructed to offer to this country the 
eerdial friendship and support of the Catbolic population of Ireland.” 
Here the claim of right is unequivocally preferred and asserted ; but 
we trust, even at the risk of exposing ourselves to the charge of har- 
bouring ‘* the prejudices of ancient bigotry,” charitably fixed by 
Lord Moira on all the seund members of the established church, that 
this claim will be ever firmly resisted, by the united protestants of 
the British empire. Yes, my Lord, these prejudices, which you pre- 
sume to condemn, are the prejudices which brought about the revo- 
lution of 1688; the prejudices which produced the bill of mghts, and 
the act of settlement; the prejudices, in short, which plaggg the 
house of Brunswick on the throne of Great Britain. Vhat you call 


prejidices, my lcrd, in your tavern-orgies, plain men in their ¢lo- 


set, who have no pride to flatter, ne passions to inflame, and no sinis- 
ter purpose to accomplish, more aptly, term principles. 

It is among not the least remarkable instances of judgment subdued 
by zeal, that the advocates for the Papists incessantly utter the most vio- 
lent libels on their clients. it will be admitted, tian when we offer 
one thing in rettru,for another, which we solicit, not only is the thing 
offered not yet granted, but we must possess the right and power of 
granting or withholding it at our pleasure. It will also be admitted, that 
every sulject owes allegiance aud support to his king and his country. 
What; then, are we io think, wheu told, that if the government, or 
rather the parliament, ‘will grant the Catholic claims, the Papists will 
give their friendship and support in return. — Is not this a direct ad- 
mission, that.we have not their friendship or support at present? If 
we had them, it is evident the offer would be insulting and nugatory ; 
and if we have them not, what becomes of the boasted loyalty and 
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kttachment of the Irish Papists, which thesesame senseless advocates 
are incessantly employed in urging, as the strongest inducements to 
parliament to grant the prayer of their petition, which must now 
assume anew. and more appropriate appellation, and be called, the pe- 
tition of rights ? 

Mr. Grattan raved more loudly, and talked more nonsense, if pos- 
sible, here, than he is reported to have done in the House of Commons. 
But Mr. Sheridan, who is ever on the gape for popularity, favoured the 
world with a novel definition of religious tuleration. ‘© What,” 
cried this most contemptible of all political quacks, “‘ as religious 
toleration, Lut another name for religious persecution ?"” He expressly 
condemned what he was pleased to call ‘‘ the vicious phraseology of 
religious toleration.” No ;—toleration for papists Could notsatisfy this 
ardent mind of religions liberty. ‘' We donot claim,” said he, * re- 
ligious toleration, ‘* but what we claim is religious right.” Mr. Whit- 
bread most sapiently termed religious toleration ** the language, of 
intolerance.” Lord Hardwicke boasted of the wisdom of his own 
administration, the principal object of which was “ to repress party- 


animosity, and more especially to restrain that gross and coarse lane 


guage**y which the virulent bigotry of weak men endeavours to pro- 


long the unbappy disputes of their country.” His Lordship, it must 
de confessed, adopted a singular mode of accomplishing these mighty 
objects. Hesought to repress party-animosity, forsooth, by protect- 
ing one party at the expence of the other ; he laboured to restrain the 
virulent bigotry of Protestants, to which alone he adverted, by tolera- 
ting every licentiousness of speech on the part of the Papists, and by 
punishing a Protestant for exercising a municipal right, and for dis- 
charging a political duty. And, afier such conduct, is Lord Hard- 
wicke the person to talk of weak men, and virulent bigotry ? 

But the most alarming teature in this whole transaction, is the part 
taken by those persons who aré publicly known to be the confidential 
friends of the Prince Regent ; by men who will probably, at sonie fu- 
ture period, form a part of the administration of the countty! This, 
indeed, is a most serions and important consideration. We forbear to 
pursue the subject. Let the members of the Established church be 
upon their guard; let them be firm, consistent, and united. We 
have done our duty ip sounding the alarm, and in pointing out the 
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danger; it is for them to discover and to apply the remedy. The 
times are most awful, and promptitude, unity, and vigour, can alone, 
we are persuaded, preserve the venerabJe fabric of our establishment 
from impending ruin. 

A question has been brought, incidentally, before the House of 
Peers, by Lord Grey, which appears to us calculated to affect the 
freedom of the press, and to deter Englishmen from using’ the lan- 
guage of truth, in describing the atchievements of Buonaparte. We 
have not read the paper to which his lordship referred, and, therefore, 
can form no decisive opinion of the article which he condemned, It is 
needjess, in a Christian country, for any man to avow his abhorrence 
Of thé principle and practice of assassination. But we are perfectly 
ignorant of the existence of any law,'and, consequently, of any right, 
in any body of men, to punish a public writer for advising the inha- 
bitants of foreign countries to punish a murderer by assassination. For 
the exaction of blood for blood, indeed, the warrant of scripture might 
be produced. But, possibly, as it often happens, we may be disputing 
about aterm; andthe whole merit of the question may depend on 
the legal definition of murder, which, strange as it may appear, differs 
in different countries. Is it meant to be contended, that if Buona- 
parte were to enter Spain or Portugal, where he has ordered the most 
inhuman massacres, the most. wanton assassinations, to be committed, 
it would be murder iv any Spaniard or Portuguese to put him to death 
in any way he could?) Wou!d not rather such an act be considered, 
in the language of our own law, justifiatle homicide, and, in the 
scmptural sense, fair retaliation? Instead, however, of declaring 
our own opinion, at any greater length, on a subject of which, at 
present, we have but an imperfect knowledge, we shall satisfy our- 
selves, by subjoining the sentiments of a contemporary writer which 
are perfectly congenial with our own. 

** Undoubtedly there cannot be a man in the country who will not 


go with Earl Grey in reprobating the principle of assassination, It is 


not because Buonaparte himself, at the commencement of the war, 
encouraged the idea of assassinating the king of ‘Great Britain, that 
we should imitate his example. But, while we abhor the idea of 
assassination, do not let us run into the other extreme, and recommend 
the language of respect and moderation, in speaking of Buonaparte.— 
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We saw the other day a report of a sentence in a case of libel, in 
which the venerable judge is stated to have delivered a sentiment, as 
to which we must suspect the report of gross inaccuracy. The party 
convicted of the libel had adduced, in extenuation of his offence, 
proofs, that so far from wishing to institute a levelling comparison 
between the blessings enjoyed under the British government, and the 
condition of France and the countries under the same domination, he 
had thought it his duty, and made it his constant practice, to hold up 
the latter to the terror and detestation of his readers, and by the con- 
trast, to make them grateful that they were Britons. And the learned 
judge is (most falsely, we are convinced) represented to have replied, 
that it was a bad excuse for a libel on this government, that the offen- 
der had previously lilelled the enemy. It is impossible that this can 
be true. In the first place, while he isa public enemy, there cannot 
be, /egally, though doubtless there may be moradly, a libel on him, 
But, secondly, is not this an unexampied, an extraordinary war, which 
cannot be adequately supported but by extraordinary means? Is it 
not a war in which we are all alike interested, not only as patriots, 
(though as patriots, for the very existence of our country as an inde- 
pendent state) but likewise as Christians, and even asmen? Are not 
the lively convictions and strong moral feelings of the community at 
large, an essential and most important part and condition of, those 
extraordinary means? And how can these convictions and feelings 
be impressed, but by proclaiming aloud, and in the strongest language, 
though no language can be adequately strong, the baseness, the injus- 
tice, the perfidy, and the remorseless cruelty of the enemy, against 
whom we are to fight for every thing that makes life worth living for ? 
And is this to be called lidelling ? _Is this to be an exacerbation rather 


than palliation of an incautious or intemperate attack on one point of 
eur own regulations? Forbid it, liberty ! forbid it, humanity !” 


To this we will add one appropriate sentence from the speech of 


one of the first forensic orators of the age. ‘‘ Better, ten thousand 
“* times better, would it be that every press in the world were burnt, 
“* that the very use of letters were abolished, that we were réturned to 
“© the honest ignorance of the. rudest times—than that the results of 
‘* civilization should be made subservient to the purposes of barba- 
“* rism—than that literature should be employed to teach toleration for 
‘* cruelty, to weaken moral hatred for guilt, to deprave and brutalize 
‘« the human mind,” 
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Othella and Desdemona. 


SIR, 

In your own remarks upon §,7T.’s construction of the passage 
in Shakespeare, (of April last) you seem disposed to think, that his 
idea holds out an impex ichment upon the moral character of Desde- 
mona. That was very far from his intention; aud he is sorry 
that any expression of his should give rise to such a misconception. 
Her character is drawn, by the Poet, in such pure colours as would 
not admit of the least reflection. 

S.'T’. still adheres to his opinion, that a wish, such as is attributed 
to her, is but natural; and often in common life; but cannot be 
suppos sed to mean that her sex should be altered. 

It isevident that Desdemona was struck with the relation given 


by Othell 


“© which he observing, 
Took, once, a pliant hour ; and found good means 
** 'To draw from her a Prayer of earnest Heart, 
*¢ ‘That he would all his Pjlgrimage dilate ; 
** Whereof, by parcels, she had somewhat heard, 


«© But not intentive ly.’ 
s is further obvious by the succeeding words, 
I did consent ; 
«© And, often, did beguile her of her tears, 
** When I did speak of some distressfui stroke, 
*¢ "That my youth suaffer’d.” 

Her mind seemed to have been affected with wonder and sym- 

pathy ; for Othello says, 
My story being done, 
«* She gave me, for my pains, a world of sighs.” 

Here is a proof that S.T. had no intention of taking away from 
the high respect, which is due te Desdemona ; for he : as, almost, 
awish to commit a sort of sacrilege upon the text of Shakespeare, 
He cannot imagine that Desdemona swore; and would rather 
supply that word with, she said, 

. «* She , ip faith, ‘twas strange; ‘twas passing strange, 

‘Twas pitiful ; "twas wenderous pitiful 
She wish’d she had not heard it. 
S. T. thinks he must much misunderstand the poet, if this whole 
enege does not convey the Idea of Desdemona’s having expressed a 
wish that “ Heaven had givén her an opportunity of seeing such 
wonderful sights: and getting through such perilous adventures 
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with equal fortitude; and had made her such a man,” implying 
that, if sre had been a man, she would wish to have been such an 
ene, as had seen such wonderful sights; and had gone through 
such perilous adventures with equal fortitude. . 

That she was very much impressed with the recital of the adven- 
tures. &ce. of Othello, seems, at least to me, evident from this, 
that. when he had finished his account of himself, he says, 

«© She thank’d him, 
“© And bade him, if he bada friend that lov'd her, 
«© He would but teach him how to tell his story ; 
«© And that would woo her.” 


He had, before, saidto the Duke, when he ordered Desdemona 
to be brought before him, 


‘© And, till she come, as truly as to heay'n 
«« I du confess the vices of my blood, 

So, justly, to your grave ears I'll present 
‘ How I did thrive in this fair lady's iove, 
«¢ And she in mine.” 

And, asS.T.’s concluding prodf, he was sensible of the strong 
impression his account of himself had made upon Desdemona, 
and says, 

* On this hint I spake ; 
«« She lov'd me for the dangers I had pass'd, 
** And I loy'd her, that she did pity them ” 

By the former of ‘these last lines, it seems plain that his 
recita] had the strongest effect upon Desdemona ; for, notwithstanding 
the difference of their colours, she was absolutely in love with 
him. And for what? most certainly for those adventures and 
diticulties, which Othello had given her an account of. That ke 
might be in Jove with fer is not at all incredible, nor anywise 
extraordinary ; for she is depicted as every thing which is lovely 
and amiable. The foregoing may be some sort of answer to R. S.’s 
objections. In those passages, quoted by him, S.,T. does not see 
that they overthrow the construction which he has put upon them. 

It has been reported, of Mr. Pitt, that he should say of the late 
Lord. Thurlow, that, in the council, he opposed every thing, and 
proposed uothing. Now had R. S. have holden out any idea as to the 
mode of his understanding the passage, it is not improbable but 
that S. T. might have seen enough in itto have caused him to alter 
his own opinion. He presumes he is open to conviction upon clear 
grounds. But, as R. S. makes no advance, it cannot be unreasonable 
for S. T. upon the re-examination of the passage, to feel himself 
left in the situation of retaining, forthe present, his former construc- 
tion of it. 

P. S. Since writing what the enclosed paper contains, S. T. 
has consulted an edition of Shakespeare, publi-hed in 1765, which 
is entitled *‘ Corrections. and ijlustrations of various Commentators ; 
to which are added notes by Sam. Sohnsom .Among the 
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notes is one upon a note, signed Warburton,- which S. T. 
imagines to be by Johnson, It is this: ‘* Whoever ridicules 
this account of the progress of love, shews his ignorance, 
not only of history, but of nature and: manners. It is no wonder 
that, in any age, or in any nation, a lady, recluse, timorous, and 
delicate, should desire to hear of events and scenes, which she could 
not see; and admire the man who had endured dangers and per- 
formed actions, which, however great, were yet magnified by her 
timidity.” ; 
S. 1. thinks this fortifies him in his idea upon this passage. 
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We are enabled to state, th.t the new Review, announced in our 
last as in a state of forwardness, will be entitled, Toe New Quar- 
reRLY Review, and British Coronrat Ree@ister ; that it will, 
as its title imports, embrace every question of Colonial Policy, 
and give a firm and decided support to the estadlished Laws of 
Navigation, 10 the whole code of our Maritime Rights, and, con- 
sequently, to the British Colonial and Shipping Interest.-The first 
number will appear on the Ist of Octoper next, the second, 
on the ist of January following ; and the succeeding numbers in 


regular succession, every three months.—The space devoted, in similar 
publications, to a list of new Books, will be here appropriated to 
original essays, and communications from correspondents ; all of 
which mast be addressed to the Editor of the New Quarterly 
Review, and British Colonial Register, at Mr. Sidney’s, Printer, 
Northumberland Street, Strand. 
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Les loix sont les rapports nécessaires qui cérivent de la nature des choses ; 
et dans ce sens tous les étres ont leurs loix Il y a done une raison primitive et 
les loix sont les rapports qui se trouvent entr’elle et les differens étres, et les 
rapports de ces divers étres enti’eux. —————_ Mon esq. 
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Ta Tsing Leu Lee, being the fundamental laws of a selection 
from the supplementary statutes of the Penal Code of China ; 
originally printed and published in Pekin, in various successive 
editions, under the sanction, and by the authority, of-the several 
Emperors of the Ta Tsing, or present Dynasiy. Translated 
from the Chinese, and accompanied with an Appendix, consisting 
of Authentic Documents, and a few occasional notes, illustrative 
of the subject of the work. By Sir George Thomas Staunton, 
Bart. F. R.S. Royal 4to. pp. Ixxvi and 581. Cadell and 
Davies. 1810. 


‘Tre origin of all penal laws was the existence of vices danger- 
ous or injurious to the community; and the provisiotis of the 
former were always adapted to the exigencies of the latter, 
according to the judgment and wisdom of the age. In this 
respect, penal codes furnish the most unexceptionable documents 
of the moral and intellectual history of man, and of his progress 
in civilization. The importance, therefore, of the Chinese 
penal system, must be evident, as furnishing us with the most 
essential and accurate portions of know ledge respecting a coun- 
try which has hitherto remained almost wholly unknown to us. 
It is quite impossible to form adequate or correct notions of 
the genius and character of any people. without an intimate 
kuowledge of their language and literature, and, consequently, 
with their modes of thinking and objects of viewing. In this 
partic ular the multiplied observations of passing spectators, or 
No, 159, Vol. 39.---Juy, 1811. Q 
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the details of religious enthusiasts, add little to our stock of real 
knowledge, however they may give currency to crude, visionary, 
ot ingenious opinions. All such opinions and speculations, 
indeed, are merely the individual effusions of the imagination, 
and convey no more accurate or definite conceptions of the 
actual state, genius, manners, and principles, of the people, 
than our novels and romances do of the practical state of things 
in our own country. Very different, however, is the knowledge 
_attained by an acquaintance with their laws and civil institu- 
tions 3 in ther n every reader may trace the efforts of the human 
mind, as disciplined in peculiar regions, and subjected to local 
or systematic Influence. Ii penal laws were first framed to 
check and punis sh existing offences, they afterwards became so 
many rules of action, by which succeeding génerations modu- 
late their conduct. In this manner they acquire the character 
not only of simple castiyators of particular crimes,-but also 
that of monitors of national manners; their progress, likewise, 
from simple axioms to more complex x and conditional stipula- 
tions, indicates both the ingenuity of vice in eluding them, and 
the advancement of civilization which gives refinement to 
crimes. ‘The multiplicity and complexity of penal laws are 
better indexes to the real character and genius of a nation, thar 
all the declamations of orators, or caprices of literary travellers. 
The framers of laws rarely or néver invent crimes, but are 
often embarrassed to adopt clauses which will affect the guilty 
without prejudice to the imnocent, as appears by the supple- 
inentary laws in this volume. 

The translator r, after adinit ing in his preface that literature 
is much cultivated in China, that the press is free on all sub- 
jects not purely political, and that literary “ pursuits are pro- 
on edly the : sle channel of introduction to. political advance- 

nt in the state,” seems to think, that although we can gain 

no » tddiddonal theoretic knowledge in natural and philosophical 
subjects, and that the French Jesuits have given sufficient speci- 
mens of Chinese ethics and antiquities, much general knowledge 
may yet be gleaned from their numerous literary publications. 
Ve doubt much if any rational and reflecting person will now 
be satisfied with the accounts of Chinese merals and antiqui- 
ties, given by the Jesuits; ner can we so easily admit, as Sir G. 
does, the age of the yreat wall of China to he froin the third cen- 
tury before the Chrisuan era, without first enquiring of what 
materials it is composed to resist such variable and diverse cli- 
mates %s that empire is naturally exposed to. Ii the Chinese 
(ignorant of astronomy, or the proper use of Euo- 
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pean 1 instrume nts, itdoes not follow that we could learn no- 
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thing from them on natural and philosophical subjects.’ “ As 
men of science,” observes the translator, “ we have yet much 
to learn respecting the arts, which, with the advantage of long 
and uninterrupted experience, and a proportionate degree of 
practical skill, are successfully cultivated by an eminently 
industrious and ingenious people. As men of letters, we have 
yet to comprise, within the circle of our philosophy, the vari- 
ous branches of a new species of Belles Letters, contained in 
a highly refined and most singular language; we have, lastly, 
as statesmen and philosop hers, to examine more closely, and 
to dive more deeply into the principles, operation, and conse- 

quences of the civil policy, characteristic laws, and general 
system of a government and constitution; not, indeed, the 
best or the purest, but certainly the most, ancient, and if we 
may judge from its duration, the most ripe established, 
and the most conformable to the genius and chat racter of the 
people, of any which mankind has had es <perience.’ 

, The great obstacle to the attainment of this knowledge,” 
observes Sir G. is the language; but Mr. Marshman, in his 
translation of the Morals of Confucius, appears to think it no 
more difficult than Latin or Greek. - In all languages, except 
the Chinese, ideas are expressed ). «a com!ination of characters, 
representing not the ideas themselves, but certain pariicular 
sounds with which these ideas, either by accident or conven- 
tion, have become identified. It is exclusively in the Chinese 
language, that the socahing gly VISiK nary scheme of a philosophi- 
cal character, immediately expressive, according to an_esta- 
blished and received classification of the ideas as S they arise in 
the mind, without the least regard to the sounds employed 
to give them utterance, has ever been generally adopted as the 
common medium of communication; a plan of which it may 
be justly said, that the practice to Europeans, or other nations, 
is no less inconvenient and perplexing, than the theory is beau- 

tiful and ingenious. 

It is necessarily admitted, that the political constitution of 
China has been ch. inged by every new dynasty; and that none 
of the laws and institutions now in force, bear a more rémote 
date than that of the last Tartar conquest, 1644. Netwithstatd- 
ing, “ this code, as well as, indeed, almost every thing tn which 
the Chinese people is concerned, carries with it an internal 
evidence of the antiquity of its origin and prototype, not less 
convincing and unguestionable, perhaps, than the most solid 
monuments, or the best authenticated records, by which the 
past periods of the existence of any nation are at present 
attested.” The “substantia! accuracy ahd authenticity of the 
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accounts given by the Chinese,” historians are ‘ considered 
as almost beyond the reach of controversy,’ and their preten- 
— to antiqu ity admitted, because they are “ completely 
concileable with the data concernii:g the re-peopling of the 
anti: ae ich we derive from the inspired writings.” Hence, 
the translator infers, “ that a people, whose written language, 
consisting of symbolical characters, is founded on the most 
ancient of principles, and the frame of whose government is 
essentially conform: ible to the patriarchal systein of the first 
ages, must have segregated themselves from the rest of man- 
kind, before the pe riod at which the symbolical was — ded 
by the alphabetical character, and the patriarchal, by other 
systems and forms of government.” The Chinese constitution, 
iudeed, embracing a great and powerful monarchy, - does not 
exhibit that direct patriarchal form of government in detached 
families, which existed in ruder ages; but the “ vital and 
universally operating principle of the Chinese government is 
the duty of submission to parental authority.’ ” The emperor 
calls himself, the * father of his empire ;’ a title which Napo- 
leon Buonaparte has sedulously, but unsuccessfully, attempted 
to appropriate. The want of ancient monuments in China is 
accounted fur, by allowing their deficiency in architecture, 
and their never being a commercial or warlike people. The 
rudest nations, however, contain some durable monuments of 
their antiquity ; and cither war or religion uniformly stimulates 
all men to the erection of some mark of local att tachment, such 
as the shapeless carn, or the huge stones of the Druids. ut 
the Chinese have their wa!l!. which is acknowledged to be no 
ncot of their bravery or sagacity, although it indicates the 
existence of a considerable empire ; - and s certainly in no very 
low state of civilization.’ W hen the Romans constructed 
walls in Britain, the country was not in a very high state of 
civilization, and their is no reason to suppose that China was 
better at the same period. Such instances are mere negative 
proofs of civilization, 

The grand object of this code of laws, is to unite the oppesite 
advantages of severity in denunciation, and lenity in execution. 
‘Lhe present translation is only a part of the original, the 
ta-tsing-leu-lee, occupying, in sO concise a language as the 
C hinese, 2906 pages, it was equally ine xpedient and imprac- 
ticable to render it entire into English. ‘The feu, or funda- 
mental laws, are those which are reprinted in every successive 
edition without alteration since their promulgation on the 
accession of the present race of emperors: these are the laws 
which Sir G, has rendered into English. Thelee, or supplemen- 
tary laws, are the modifications of the fundamental ones, made 
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by the supreme council, and inserted in the form of clauses at 
the end of each article. ‘these Clune s undergo the necessary 
revision and alteration every 5th year; and have not, therefore, 
been translated. The work before us, however, consists of 
seven divisions, into ** general, civil, fiscal, ritual, and criminal 
laws, and laws relative to public works.” Each of these 
divisions is sub-divided into books, and the whole form 436 
sections. Many of these positive laws are leit to custom and 
common discretion iu European nations. ‘The preliminary regu- 
lations embrace the different kinds of punishment, and the of- 
fences of privileged persons. The laws contained under the head of 
civil laws, treat of the: system of government, and conduct 
of magistrates; the “ fiscal laws,”. of the enrolment of the 
people, lands, and tenants, marriage, public and private pro- 
perty, duties and customs, sales and markets ; the ‘ ritual 
laws,” concern the sacred rites and miscellaneous observances; 
the “ military laws,” protection of the palace, government 
of the army, protection of the frontier, military horses and cattle, 
expresses and public posts; the “ criminal laws,” robbery and 
theft, homicide, quarrelling and fighting, abusive language, 
indictments, and informations, bribery and corruption, forgery 
and frauds, incest and adultery, miscellaneous offences, (in- 
juring public monuments, gaming, comproinising offences, Ke.) 
arrests and escapes, imprisonment, judgment, and execution : 
and finally, ‘‘ laws relative to public works,” as public build- 
ings, public ways, embaz ikments, roads, and bridges. 

The chief punishments i in China are blows with the bamboo, 
(a stick about six feet long, from one to two inches thick, and 
weighing not more than from two to 21 Ibs.) banishment, 
strangulation, and beheading. ~The criminals are all confined 
with an irom chain above seven feet long, and weighing about 
64 lbs.; hand-cuffs are made of dry wood about one foot nine 
inches long, more than one inch thick, and used only for capi- 
tal offenders of the male sex; the kia, or cangue, a square 
frame of dry wood nearly three feet square, and we ighing 33ibs. ; 
iron fetters w eighing about 14lb. are worn by all such offenders 
as are destined to hanishment, or capital punishment. Theft 
to the amount of an ounce of silver, (value 6s. Sd.) or bribery 
for a lawful object to the same amount are punished with 60 
blows of the bamboo; theft or embezzlement of public pro- 
perty to the same amount is punished with 80 blows, while 
theft of 10 ounces of silver is punished with 70 blows, and 
49 ounces only 100. The punishments with the bamboo begin 
ai ten, and proceed by tens to one hundred, the highest number 
appointed by the law; but in the administration of these 
punishments, they are considerably mitigated, and an offence 
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which the law condemns to ten blews with the smaller bamboo, 
the citender only receives 4, for 20 only 5, for 30, 10, and so 
on to 50. With the] lurger ‘theilbnd: in a nominal punishment 
of 60 blows, only 20 are inflicted, of 70, 25, &e. The periods 
oj banishment vary with the disian e, and are from one to 
thrée years, and trom 50 te 30) ieagues, with from 60 to 100 
blows reduced as above, in evendent of offences doomed to 
per etual banishment. Under the head of © ciiences of 

trecsonabie nature,” are included * rebellion, disloyalty, ceser- 
ton, parricice, massaere, sacrilege, impiety, Ciscord, insi.vors 
dination, incest diof which * are always punished with the 
utinost rigour of the law.” A veong ihe privileges, we Gin that 
of birth is distinguished by the emperor to the second cud 
third generations, a proof that China is not without hereditary 
nobles, as wel] as o her. countites: Learning constituies a 
novle privilege ii that em pte, and every officer of government 
musi be previo ly guclifed with a lite.ary degree. Artists are 
also allowes emptions from the punish ents watirrally due 
to certain s. Nearly all the pains-and penalties attached 


to offenc » he commuied hy fines, end mch men may 
! 


, 


violate i] ws with any other apprehension than that of 
¥ ° nf bee ’ 

the pecunian valties. In a country governed entirely on 
roechavical principles, it is put surprizing that we should firid a 


la r determining | ee ee f plate in ha teh f nurnine” 
aw aerermiiliioy we cegrees O reiacuonsi) p anda mourning. 


© The mourni 's tor the nearest among relations in the first re 
shall be worn for threé years, and shai) be made of the coarsest he m pe 
cloth, without te ing sewn at the borders. 

* The mourning tor other 'elations in the first degree, shall be worn 
for three or five i and be made of middiing heripen cloth, sewa 
at the borders, 

‘The mourning for relations in the second degree, shall be worn 
for nine months, and be made of cvzise linen cloth, 

“The mourning for relations in (he third degree, shall be worn for 
five monihs, and be made of middling coarse linen cloth. 

The mourning for relations in the fourth degree, shall be worn for 
thrice months, and be made of middling fine Itnen cloth, 

The fall mourning for three years shall be worn by a son for his 
father or mother; by adaughter for ber tathcr or mower, when 
living under the parent's roof, although athanced to her intended hus- 
baud, or although once married, if afterwards divorced or sent home ; 
by a son’s wite for her husband’s father or mocher ; by a son and his 
wife for his father’s substituted first wife ;* tor the wife of his fa- 
ther substitated inthe place of bis mother, and for the wife of his fa- 
ther who nursed him ;_ by au uiterior wife’s son and his wife, for his 


— 





** That is to say, for one among his father’s wives, who upon the death of the 


f rst or principal wife, rakes her plice 1 avery cneveus law to mourn 
3 years 10 coarse cloth for step-moihers or step-mothers-ineiaw of inferior rank. 
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natural mother and for his father’s first wife ; by an adopted son and 
his wife for his adopted parents ; by a grandson and his wife for his 
paternal grand-parents ; and by a wife whether the first or inferior 
one, for her husband.” ‘ 


Many very simple things are also regula ited by positive lats, 
which must often occasion great individual diffie ulties or Seite 
venience as well as injustice. The price of labour, it appears, 
is limited to about 7d. per day. Others, however, are highly 
laudable, such as the law for the “ care of the aged and infirm.’ 


‘ All poor destitute widowers and widows, the fathe:less and 
childless, the helpless and the infirm, shall receive maintenance and pro- 
tection from the magistrates of their native city or district, whenever 
they have neither relations nor connexions upon whom they can de- 
pend for support. Any magistrate refusing such maintenance and 
protection, shall be punished with 60 blows. Also when any such per- 
sons are maintained and protected by government, the superintending 
magistrate and his subordinates, if failing to afford them the legal! 
allowance of food and raiment, shall be punished in proportion to tbe 
amount of the deficiency, according to the law against an embezzle- 
ment of government stores.”’ 


On this the translator observes, in a note, “‘ agreeably to the 
tenor of this law, there-are at Pekin, and in other parts of 
China, certain establishments for the support and education of 
foundlings, and for the maintenance of the aged and destitute ; 
but the sacred regard which is habitually paid by the Chinese 
to the claims of kindred, operates more ‘effectually and exten- 
sively in the relief of the poor (except in the seasons of scar- 
city and distress from accidental causes), than almost any legal 
provision could be expected to do in so vast and populous an 
empire.” The ceremonies of marriage in China, the tran- 
slator intimates, will be found sufficiently weil explained -in 
an English translation of a Chinese novel, which was edited 
many years ago by the learned and ingenious Dr. Percy, bishop 
of Dromore, under the title of Hau-Kiou-Choaan, or the Pleas- 
ing history.” He has ascertained its authenticity. by a, cempa- 
rison with the Chinese original, which is in the possession of Sir 
George. The law against “ lending wives or daughters on 
hire,” proves that such offences must have been original! ly com- 
mitted i in China; they were also realized in Kepublican France. 


“© Whoever lends any one of his wives, to be hired as a temporary 
wife, shall be punished with 80 blows,—whoever lends his danghter 
in Jike manner shall be punished* with 60 blows ; the wife or daughter 


* Such offences might,be committed in this country with inpuniy, there being 
no law to punish such crimes, owing to the conviction that there are no persons 


base enough to perpetraiethem. Rev. 
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in such cases shall not be held responsible. Whoever, falsely repre- 
senting any of his wives as his sister, gives her away in marriage, 
shall receive 100 blows, and the wife, consenting thereto, shall be 
punished with 80 blows. Those who knowingly receive in marriage 
the wives, on hire for a limited time, the wives or daughters of others, 
shall participate equally in the aforesaid punishment, and the parties 
thus unlawfully connected, shall be separated ; the daughter shall be 
returned to her parents, and the wife to the famiJy to w hich she or igi- 
nally belonged ; the pecuniary consideration in each case shall be for- 
feited to government. Those who ignorantly receive such persons in 
marriage, contrary to the Jaws, shall be excused, and recover the 
amount of the marriage presents.” 


The Chinese system of polygamy consists, In a man receiv- 
ing his first wife, a person of equal rank, with much ceremony, 
from the hands of his parents, and liek afterwards his taking, 
without ceremony, as many more women of inferior rank as he 
thinks proper, only all the women he thus takes are politi ‘ally 
slaves to the first, living i in the same house, and acting in a ser- 
vile capacity to des rst or superior wife, at the same time that 
they are civilly wives, and their children inherit their father’s 
property. These wives, although all inferior to the first; are 
equal among themselves, and have all unde ‘rgone some form of 
espousal to distinguish them from common concubines or adul- 
tresses. ‘The ceremony of mourning, however, appears to be 
much more rigorously enforced than any law respecting the 
number of wives. ‘* If any man or woman enters into an 
equal marriage during the period of mourning for a deceased 
parent, or any widow enters into a second and equal marriage 
within the legal period of mourning for her decease: hesband, 
the offending party shall be punished with 100 blows. If it is 
not an equal match, that is to say, if a man takes .an inferior 
wife from a subordinate rank, or a woman connects herself in 
marriage as one of the inferior wives of her husband, the 
punishment attending a breach of this law shall be less by two 
degrees. If a widow, who, during the life of her husband, had 
received honorary rank from the emperor, ever marries again, 
she shall suffer punishment as above described, and moreover 
Jose her rank, as well as be separated from her second husband.” 
This is surely a most barbarous and unnatural law. The mar- 
riage of children whose parents are imprisoned is also inter- 
dicted under the penalty of 80 blows, as well as with those of 
the same family name, a circumstance which the translator 
observes, must often be very embarrassing, as the number of 
family names in China bears no proportion to the population. 
«© Whoever marries any of his father’s or grandfather’s former 
wives is to be beheaded.” Government officers are also pro- 
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hibited from marrying the daughters of the inhabitants under 
their jurisdiction, subject to the pain of 80 blows. Whoever 
forcibly carries away the wife or daughter of a free man, to 
make her his wife, shall be strangled. The “ laws of divorce” 
are somewhat ludicrous. 





“If abusband repudiates his first wife, without her having broken 
the matrimonial connexion by the crime of adultery, or otherwise ; 
and without her having furnished him with any of the seven justifying 
causes of divorce, he shall in every such case be punished with 80 
blows. Moreover, although one of the seven justify ng causes of di- 
vorce should be chargeable upon the wife, namely (1) barrenness, (2) 
laciviousness, (3) disregard of her husband's parents, (4) talkativeness, 
(5) thievish propensities, (0) envious and suspicious temper, and lastly 
(7) znveterate infirmity ; yet, if any ot the three reasons against a di- 
vorce should exist, namely, (1, the wife’s having mourned three years 
for her husband's parents, (2) the family’s having become rich after 
having been poor previously to, and at the time of, marriage, and, (3) 
the wife’s having no parents living to receive her back again : ia these 
cases, none of the seven aforementioned causes will justify a divorce, 
and the husband who puts away his wife upon such grounds, shall 
sufter punishment two degrees less than that last stated, and be obliged 
to receive her gain 

‘«1f the wife shall have broken the matrimonial connexion by an act 
of adultery, or by any other act, which by law not only authorizes bat 
requires that the parties should be separated, the husband shall receive 
@ punishment of 80 blows, if he retains her. 

“* When the husband and wite do not agree, and both parties are 
desirous of separation, the law limiting the right of divorce, shail not 
be enforced to prevent it. If, apon the husband's refusing to consent 
tu adivorce, the wife quits her home and absconds, she shall be pu- 
nished with 100 blows, and her husband shal] be allowed to sell herin 
mi irriage; if, during such absence from her home, she contracts marriage 
with another person, she shall sutfer death, by being strangled after 
the usual period of confinement. 

‘« If, previous to the expiration of a period of three years after a bus- 
band has deserted and been no more heard of by his wife, such wife, 
without giving notice at a tribunal of government, should likewise quit 
her bome aiid abscond, she shall be punished with 80 blows, and her 
punishment shall betncreased to 100 blows, if she should moreover 
presume to contract another marriage within such period. 

« In all. the forgoing cases, the first wife only is intended to be 
adverted to, but the laws in every instance shall be applied tn cases of 
the inferior wives, wpe a reduction being made in the punishment to 
the extent of two degrees for each offence. 

«Vo reader the act of the wife a sacred marriage, there must have 
been a persen to give her away to the new husband, and a delivery of 
marriage-presents 5 otherwise, it is 1o be considered simply as a case of 
adultery. : 

*« Ifa female slave deserts from her master's house, she shall be pu- 
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nished with 80 blows, or with 100 blows if she contracts a marriage 
during such absence, and in both cases she shall be restored to her 
master. 

«© Whoever harbours a fugitive wife orslave, or marries them, 
knowing them to be fugitives, shall participate equally in their 
punishment, except in capital cases, when the punishment shall be 
reduced one degree .The marriage-present in allsuch cases is for- 
feited to government. When, however, the person harbouring or 
marrying the fugitive is really ignorant of her criminality, he shall 
not be subject to any punishment, and shall be even entitled to demand 
the return of the marriage-present.” 


These laws respecting marriage and divorce are all entirely’ 
commercial, and founded on a system of political equivalents 
without any reference to morality, abstract justice, or the law 
of nature. The French atheistic Republicans, introduced a 
similar system, and many of their provisions relative to mar- 
riage and divorce appear to have been copied from the Chi- 
nese. Even the good Catholic Buonaparte, and the honest 
Christian Abbé Maury, have retained a considerable number of 
those heathenish and immoral regulations, still avowing that 
marriage is a business of commerce, and ought to be regulated 
by its laws. Inconsistency, however, is the usual character- 
istic of all institutions w hich deviate from the immutable laws 
of nature. ‘Thus, for instance, in China, where polygamy is 
allowed, and where it has been found necessary to make laws 
tending to check population, “ barrenness,” is admitted to be 
a sufficient cause for a divorce, and the. husband is not only 
allowed but compelled by law to divorce her! This may often 
be an act of the greatest possible cruelty to the woman, as she, 
although without children, may be extremely devoted to her 
husband. Another ground of imperative divorce, any “ incu- 

rable infirmity” as consumption, scrofula,- cancer, &c. may be 
hideously cruel to both parties. Disease generally renders the 
female sex more interesting, and a law w hich obliges a man to 
separate himself from an amiable woman attacked with any 
slow-consuming infirmity, at the very moment when nature 
indicates how consoling are the attentions of the one, and the 
death-bed gratitude of the other, must destroy all that is more 
exalted and noble in the human heart, must extinguish the 
finest sympathies of our nature, and render men perfectly cal- 
lous to the corporeal sufferings of the sex. «This detestable and 
cruel law, founded on the commercial policy, that a man should 
only bestow his care and attention where they may be attended 
with some temporal advant tage, has been partly imitated by 
Buonaparte, in his mode of treating his wounded soldiers ; 
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i¢ir wounds are such as to render their recovery 
loubtful, and the prospect of remuneratioi for the expense and 
trouble of curimg them, uneertain, he either leaves them to die 
unassisted, or instantly causes the remaining spark — of life to 
be extinguished! The on!y difference between the Cinnese 
and the Napoleon law consists in hc 5 thatin China a man is 
compelled to abandon the d’sconsolate pertn f his bosom to 
die among strangers, wheres, in France a soldier is not only 
obliced to abandon the wounded companion of his toils and 


, - . . , 
dangers, but often to raise his ruthless arm to murder his lan- 


guishing friend | The very ‘idea is sufficient to convalse a bene- 
volent mind. As to the allegation, so eagerly inculeated in 
France, that it is an act oi buimanity to put dying pe‘sons out of 
pain, it is a silly sophism worthy of the country in which it is 
promulgated. Were it not a universal desire to live as long as 
breath refnains in the body, were we always certain when 
death or the crisis of disease is Present, or were not more than 
three-fourths of all corporeal suifering mitigated by the eager 
and watchful attention of friends and as sistas nts, then, indeed, 
soine plausible excuse might be found for vio the laws of 
nature, aud directing the murde and of poke ‘boUhris- 
tiuns, how ever, who believe in tye existence of a future life, no 
sophistry will be suifie:eut to induce them- to deny relief, still 
less (o hasten the departure of the dying. Ifthere be ; y per- 
sons in this country weak enou gh to suppose that Buo rte 
really helieves eithe TT popish or rational | ‘istianity, “his 
treatmentto the severeiy wounded soldiers on the Danub »might 
undeceive them 
y ete is vet $ another poin be these Chinese laws of divorce 
which has been partial'y tmitated in France . namely, that of 
property, in order that a } ohan may be mace for the children 
of the divorced pareiits. ‘the Napoleon code wil! rather tolerate 
-adultery than sutier dis oree, where th rts ‘e too poor to 
make a se} Darale | provision for their chiidre: in © 1a, if the 
wife’s par ents be in e rich, ne éivorce con nke piace: this isa 
fantastical rezuation, If the wife likewis: ; movrned the 
due time, she connoi be divorced even for adultery! This law 
acts aS a premium to women fo respect ‘eir matrimonial 
arents, and shields them from the just punisiment of their 
‘rimes 3 itis a Taw inforeing reverence to the dead at the ex- 
nse of the ht nour of the living ; for aduitery is contrary to 
inw, and therefcre disgraceful in China as well as in Europe. 
hither mourni! g must be very irksome in China, or this law is 
ugularly cruet to husbands, who are thus obliged to retain a 


o 


y 
he 
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known adultress in their houses, and suffer her either to be on 
a footing of equality with their more virtuous inferior wives, or 
should she be the first wife, to command all the others. If 
divorce for  barrenness, talkativeness ar dinfirmity,” be ediously 
cruel to ¥ wwe this exemption from divoree even 10 cases of 
adultery, (the only legitimate ones) are no less sotomen. Sti 
in China as in Stop, there are three grievous laws against 
women for one against men. It appears, therefore, that the 
natural equality of the sexes, has never yet been au thorized by 
any ctvii or social institutions, either ancient or modern. 
‘f'yrannous, immoral, and unchristian, then, as many of the 
furopean customs are respecting the conduct of females, and the 
necessity to which they are reduced, either of living: solitary 
during life or as spinsters pursuing a system of deception and 
falsehood, without the liberty of exercising their own judgme nt ; 
yet these very customs are less injurious and unnatut ral than the 
Chinese positive laws. Tothe Chinese, indeed, whose socie ty 
is purely mec! hanical, little blame attaches for their laws against 
women ; but christians, who are actuated by moral and intellec- 
tual principles, are more reprehensible, and have yet much to 
leara mn this respect, before any great or positive melioration of 
society can take place 
The laws respecting - property, duties, customs, sales, smug- 
gling, &c. are, as might be supposed, very rigorous and ex- 
plicit. Under the head of * homicide,” the husband who detects 
his wife in adultery is at iberty to put the offending parties to 
death ; but “if the adulterer kijls the husband, without the 
knowledge or connivance of the wife, she shall suffer death by bewg 
sirangled !” This is a most horrible law. There is more 
justice in that which makes medical practitioners responsible 
for the lives of their patients ;- quarrelling or fighting is also 
severely punished- by 20 blows, to any one who strikes his equal 
with his hand or foot, without producing any assignable hur: 
or wound ; throwing filth j in the face is punishe d with 80 blows. 
A first wife striking her husband is liable to 100 blows and to 
be divorced at the pleasure of the husband; if she inflict on 
him permanent infirmity, she shall be strangled. A husband 
striking his wife, unless he wounds her, shall not be punished. 
Although infantic ‘ide is practised ard allowed i in China, yet the 
law punishes parents with 60 blows, and a year’s bi inishment, if 
they kill a disobedicnt or refractory child. Abusive language 
between equals is eres by 10 blows respectively. A slave 
addressing abusive language to his master shall be strangled ; 
a child or grandchild guilty of addressing abusive language to 
his or her father or mother, paternal grandfather or mother, or 
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a wife guilty of the same to her husband’s father or mother, 
paternal grandfather or mother, shall in every case be strangled, 
provided the parents themselves complain to the magistrates. 
All anonymous informers are to be punished with death. Every 
conceivable species of bribery and corruption is punishable by 
distinct laws ; yet there is no country where bribery in the shape 
of presents is so systematically carried on to such an extent, a 
proof of the inadequacy of the mechanism of law as a substi- 
tute for moral sentiment. The Chinese, as far as motive and 
design are concerned, are unquestionably the most vicious peo- 
ple on earth, although they pay great obedience to the law. 
*© Whoever falsely asserts that he has discovered prognostics 
in the heavens, shall be punished with 60 blows and one year’s 
banishment ; but whenever there are really any omens of a cala- 
mily, if the officers of the astronomical hoard fail to give a 
true and faithful notice thereof, they shall suffer a punishment 
two degrees more severe than that last mentioned.’ This law 
would appear framed to entrap innocent astronomers either into 
assertions which they.did not know to be true, or into the pe- 
nalties of not prognosticating those impending calamities which 
they could not possibly foresee. 

Many of the laws respecting “ incest and adultery” are 
judicious. ‘ Criminal intercourse by mutual consent with an 
unmarried womer shall be punishe -d with 79 blows,” witha 
married one 80. ‘ Deliberate intrigue with a married or single 
woman 100; violation of a married or unmarried woman, death 
by strangulation ; an assault with an intent to commit a rape, 
100 blows and perpetual banishment. In all these cases there 
must be decisive evidence of force having been employed. 
Criminal intercourse with a female under 12 years old shall be 
punished as a rape.” The illegitimate offspring of any intrigue 
is to be s upported by the father. . C onniving at criminal inter- 
course is also punish: ible. Incest is death, “ Civil and mili- 
tary officers of government and the sons of those who possess 
hereditary rank, when found guilty of frequenting the company 
of prostitutes and actresses, shall be punished with 60 blows.’ 

‘All persons, whether in official situations or not, when guilty 
of comimnitting adultery, with the principal wife of any. civil or 
milétary offi cer of government, shall suffer death by strangula- 
tion ; the adultress shall likewise suffer death in the same man- 
ner. All civil and military officers committing adultery with 
the wife of a private individual, shall be degraded, and punish- 
ed with 106 blow s, and shall wear the cangue (or moveable pil- 
lory) for a month.’ Unnatural crimes are punished with 
death. Playing at any game of chance for money is punishable 
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with 80 blows, and forfeit of the stakes; yet the lower classes 
are said to be particularly acdicted to gambling. Accidental 
house-burmning’ 1s punished with 10 blow s, and should the > fire ex- 
tend to another house, 50; and if the fire occasions any panos ’s 
death, 100 blows. Thi is is unquestionably one of the best laws in 
the whole code. There is no possibility of setting houses on fire 
without the existence of Such ciiminal negligence as should not 
escape unpunished. If sucha law ex xisied in this country it 
would be attended with the most salutary effects ; very nigh a 
million of prop rty ts ehnustly destroyed by fire, and yet no 
person has ever been punished for such negligence. One ver 
easy and obvious remedy pa be adapted, which would do 
some good, we nican if no person would hire a servant whose 
master’s premises were burnt when the servant was in them, we 
should soon find that there would be tess destructive fires pre- 
vailing over the country. 

We have now noticed nearly all the laws in this volume which 
have any peculiar or nationa! character, or from which any in- 
ference respecting the moral and domestic state of the Chinese, 
may be drawn, except those which relate to the punishment of 
female offenders. Women are not committed to prison in 
China, except capital cases , or cases of adultery. In all 
others, if married 1'ahey remain in the charge and custody of 
their hushands, auc if single, in that of their relations or next 
neighbours, who are responsible for their appearance at the 
tribunal of justice, when weuired. Women are neither to be 
tortured, ner otherwise punished, if with child, until 100 days 
after their delivery. in general, these laws, notwithstanding the 
dryness of such subjects, are more interesting than the “ Code 
Napoleon,” often evince much more acute discrimination, and 
ate considerably more simple than those which the Corsican 
has imposed on regenera‘e or rather degenerate, France. Upon 
the whole, the moral lity, ol dis ‘hinese heathen laws, is perhaps 
much better than that cf Napoleon’s pretended Christian code. 

The translator has subjo ned an apy pendix, consisting of illus- 
trative documents, explanatory laws, decisions of the imperial 
tribunals, and edicts of the see eror, which place the logical 
powers of the Chinese in a wther advantageous view. G. 
T. Staunton being called ipa by the East India Company to 

roceed. to India, to- execute an important mission, he was 
obliged to decline translating some of thy piece: s which he ort- 


ginally intended : for what he has done, the iurepean pt ublic 
owe hm gratitude. 








( 239 ) 
Hodgson’s Life and’ Works of Bishop Porieus. 
(Concluded from p. 124.) 


Tue bishop, it is well known, was president of the society for 
enforcing the king’s proclamation against immorality and vice, 
and highly worthy, indeed, was he to be placed at the head of 
such an association, which ranked, among its members, some 
of the first characters in the church and state. Never was 
man more zealous in the promotion of its objects; and, from 
his true Christian benevolence, there was not the smallest 
danger of his zeal rising superior to his judgment, and so dege- 
nerating into a spirit of persecution. It» was this venerable 
society which instituted the prosecution against the publisher 
of that infamous code of irreligion, Paine’s Age of Reason. 
The result of that prosecution is well known; it effectually 
stopped the public sale of the book, and limited its means of 
circulation to the private presses, and the secret emissaries, 
of the London Corresponding Society. Of the speech of Mr. 
Erskine, who was counsel for the prosecution on this occasion, 
the bishop observed ;— 


** It was a noble specimen of true eloquence on the noblest of all 
subjects, the defence of christianity. There were passages in it as 
sublime as any thing to be met with in the writings of any orator 
whatever, ancient or modern. There is one in particular, uncom- 
monly striking and forcible from the mouth, of a layman and a lawyer, 
Mr. Erskine declared in reply, that ‘ bred as he was to the considera 
tion of evidence, he considered the prophecy concerning the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish temple and nation to be, even if there were 
nothing else to support christianity, alsolutely irresistille.’ ” 


Every one remembers the effect produced by the excellent 
lectures on the gospel of St. Matthew, delivered by the late 
bishop of London, on Fridays, during the season of Lent, in 
St. James’s church... These were attended by the whole world 
of fashion, and we trust we shall not be taxed with injustice or 
disingenwousness for the expression of our conviction that it 
‘was the fashion to attend them, for we do not by that mean to 
detract either from the merit of the congregation, or from the 
effect of the lectures. In the first place, it is highly probable, 
that they who were first led to attend them by fashion, répeated 
their attendance from higher and better motives. And surely, 
it is no bad compliment toa preacher, to believe that those 
-_ ym the love of his eloquence attracted, the strength of his 

guments fixed. Goldsmith never intended to depreciate the 
merits of his village priest, when he told the world, that— 


«© They who went to scoff remained to pray.” 
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Mr. Hodgson, however, with a zeal highly commendable, 
but not, we think, with a corresponding success, thus answers 
the remarks of those, who, with unjust and disingenuous views, 
assign fashion as the sole, or paramount, instance which drew 
such crowds together to hear the lectures in question. 


“¢ To this my first answer is, that if a mere compliance with fashion 
had been the ruling motive, it would not have continued without 
intermission for four years together. The solicitude of persons, 
actuated by ne higher impulse, would, instead of increasing, have 
diminished ; whereas, on the contrary, it is an undisputed fact, that 
the church was every successive year, more numerously ttended, and 
the public cesire to hear him -carried, if possible, to a still higher 
pitch. Buta second, and a better answer is to be found in the jectures 
themselves; which, apart from the earnest, devout, animated, and 
dignified taibehies in which they were delivered, and by which he gave 
such peculiar foree and interest to all his discourses, exhibit such a 
Juminous interpretation of scripture; such a clear and ample 
refutation of the most specious ebjectionus against particular parts of 
it; such a convincing statement, wherever. the subject offered itself, 
of the evidences on which it rests; such au unqualified avowal of its 
fundamental doctrines ; such a powerful enforcement. of its moral 
duties ; such a felicity in applying the characters and incidents, which 
it records, to the heart and conscience; in a word, such an awakening 
view of the vast importance of religion, and such fervid eaboitations 
to all ranks of men to feel, to study, and to practise it, as could not 
fail deeply to affect ard edify the persons he addressed. He had hime 
self, as he expressly says, ‘ the satisfaction of being assured, that seve- 
ral even of those amongst bis audience, who disbelieved or doubted 
the truth of christiovity, were impressed with a more favourable 
opinion both of its evidences, and its doctrines, and witha higher 
veneration for the sacred writings, th an they had before entertained ; 
and indeed, I am most fully persuaded, that these lectures were, u nder 
God, eminently usetul, at that critical junciure, in checking the wild 
career of infidel opinion, and exciting a habit of closer inquiry into 
the grounds of Revelation; that they were the means of reiorming 
and reclaiming many, who had been seduced into error; and that 
general]; through: mt the Metropolis, they produced at the time an 
evident change in the tone of public morals. They have now been 
some years in print, and have passed through several editions; and 
they are, I believe, universally acknowledged, by the deliberate jndg- 
ment of all candid men, to be ia every sense worthy of the bishop's 
reputation, and to bave rendered essential service to the cause of 


‘* 


virtue and religion. ’ 


Concurring, as we do most cordially, in the. character here 
given of the bishop’s lectures, the inference drawn from them, 
in support of the author's S position, appears to us by no means 


conclusive. We cannot admit that the rage for fashionable 
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pursuits is not sufficiently strong to resist even the effects of 
fatigue’ and listlessness, for the term of six days, in, each of 
four succeeding winters. And we feel fully warranted, from 
the constant atteiidance on places of fashionable resort, with 
little to amuse the senses, and nothing to interest or to inform 
the mind, night after night, week after week, and year after 
year, In our belief that the solicitude of persons, actuated by 
fashionable motives alone, would not have diminished, but 
would rather have increased, in each successive year. Mr. 
Hodgson gives us the bishop” s own authority for the fact, that 
many persons attended these lectures “ who disbelic eved of 
doubted the truth of christianity ;” where, then, could have 
been the motive which led infidels and sce ptics to St. James’s 
church? If it be answered, the desire of returning from the 
vxaths of error to the ways of truth, we reply, that persons 
impressed with such a wish would thuch rather have had recourse 
to some of those numerous treatises on the truths and evi- 
dences of the Christian religion which have been given to the 
world from time to time, and which were amply sufficient to 
carry conviction to the mind that was open to receive it; than 
to a public lecture which they might imperfectly hear, in a 
crowded church, and the arguments of which it was highly 
improbable they could retain with sufficient clearness to pre- 
duce the desired effect. For infidels and sceptics who wish to 
be convinced of their errors, the silent retreat of the closet, or 
the hours of private intercourse with their spiritual pastors, 
afford the best and the most desirable opportunity for study, 
for reflection, and fer the acquisition of every means of con- 
viction. It is not uncharitable, then, to suppose that these 
men were not led thither by any “ higher impulse” than 
curiosity or fashion. And that many others were prompted by 
similar motives, it requires no great krowledye of the fashion- 
able world to believe. But, admitting these f cts to be such as 
we have stated, it will not diminish, but rather heighten, the 
merit of the lectures themselves, the salutary effect of which 
‘no reasonable man can doub’. For, certainly, it they corrected. 
the infidel, and fixed the wavering faith of the sceptic, their 
consequences were more beneficial than any which could have 
been produced on an audience composed cntirely of serious, 
sober, and well-disposed, Christians. 
The bishop’ s contest with Mr. Bate Dudley, was brought to 

a conclusion in 1800, when Mr. D. suffered judgment to go 
by default. 


. a . 
** The question thus terminated was of great importance to the 
‘church of England; as it was the means of putting an effectual stop 
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to a species of simony at that time gaining ground; namely, pur- 
chasing the advowson ofa living, and then taking a lease of the 
tythes, glebe, house, &c. for ninety-nine years, at a pepper-corn rent, 
and entering into immediate possession of the premises, and all the 
profits, just as if there had been an immediate resignation. It is 
evident, that a practice such as this, was subversive of the proper 
exercise of ecclesiastical discipline, ‘by virtually taking from the ordi- 
nary the power, which by law he has, of rejecting the proffered resig- 
nation of a benefice under a suspicion of simony. The bishop, 
therefore, had long determined, whenever the living in question should 
become vacant by the demise of the incumbent, to refuse institution 
on the above-mentioned ground; and when the time arrived, he 
adhered inflexibly to his purpose, and tried the question. In doing 
this, he was well aware that he was bringing upon himself much 
trouble, and no slight expense ; but such considerations had no weight 
upon his mind; nor was he tempted by any solicitations, though very 
strong ones were made, to change his resolution. Amongst others, 
he received a formal application, from the lord-lieutenant, and nearly 
the whole magistracy of the county of Essex; but though he con- 
curred with them in giving full credit to the gentleman, in whose 
favour they had. interested themselves, for his agricultural exertions, 
and his great activity, as a county magistrate, he yet declared unequi- 
vocally in his answer, that he could not on that account connive at a 
simoniacal contract; a contract, of which he had in his possession 
Iw’ clearest proof; which he considered as pregnant with the worst 
consequences to the established church ; and which therefore he felt 
hiniself called upon, ih his episcopal character, firmly to resist.’ 


The firmness which the bishop displayed in defending the 
rivhts of the church, and in guarding the sacred pale of the 
establish ment, from unhallowed encroachments and contam- 
mation, was not confined to this solitary instance. In 1795 
he successtully asserted the combated right of the clergy to 
have their addresses received by the sovereign on his “throne ; 
and whenever either the welfate of the establishment, or the 
higher cause of religion jtself, was implicated, Bishop Porteus 
was ever forward to discharge his cc By the charter of the 
East India company, it is provided that their chaplain shall be 
subjected’ to the approbati: m of the primate, or of the bishop 
of London. And a clergyiian having been appointed of whom 
the bishop did not approve, he refuse = most properly, to con- 
firm the appointment. He was threatened with a mandamus 
from the court of WNing’s Bench, but he despised the threat, 
and refused to assign any other reason for his opposition than, 
that he thought him an unfit person for the place; which, as a 
discretionary power had been vested in him by the charter, was 
a very Suihcient reason. ‘This was a most judicious exercise of 
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episcopal authority, which, we are sorry to observe, ts growing 
too much into disuse, and, consequent'y, into contempt. 

Our reade:s cann«t have forgotten the three unsuccessful 
attempts made at different periods, by Lord Auckland, the 
Marquis of Buckingham, and Mr. ‘erceval, by legislative 
provisions, to impose some check, at least, upon the g owing 
sin of adultery. In the two first i instances, the proposed cheek 
was, simply, to prohibit the intermarriage of the guilty parties, 
after a divorce should have been’ obtained, Assuredly the two 
noblemen, and the gentleman, who so interfered, are entitled 
to the warmest gratitude of every friend to religion and morals ; 
while no terms yhich it would be proper for us to apply, would 
be sufficiently strong to mark our reprobation of the parties 
who opposed the salutary restriction. ‘The bishop of London's 
sentiments, as delivered on the motion of the Marquis of 
Buckingham, for intrcducing a clause, containing the prohibi- 
tion to intermarry, in a private divorce-bill, cannot be too 
generally known, nor too widely circulated ;—we shall, there 
fore, transcribe them. 


f 

** After the very able manner in which the clause proposed “has 
been now supported, [ certainly do not mean to take up much of your 
lordships’ time, in prolonging the discussion of it. But, on a ques- 
tion of such importance, in which the interests of morality and reli- 
gion are so essentially concerned, it is impossible for me, in the situa- 
tion which I have the honour to hold in the church, to give a silent 
vote. I therefore rise merely for the purpose of declaring publicly 
my entire concurrence in the clause proposed by the nuble marquis 
I] have on former occasjons fully explained my sentiments on this 
subject, and every thing I have heard in the course of this day's 
debate confirms me in those sentiments. The clause, though it will 
certainly not go tothe root of. the evil, yet will. surely be Some check 
to adultery, at least on the part of the female. It will take away the 
encouragement at present given to that detestable crime, by the pros- 
pect of a future marriage of the adulieress with oer seducer; whieh is 
in fact offering a reward to vice, and holding out a premium toadul- 
tery. This premium operates most forcibly on tue female mind, and 
tends to destroy that connection, which God and nature have esta- 
dlished between guilt and disgrace ; a coustitution of things, much 
wiser, I apprehend, and mach moré conducive to the general welfare 
of mankiad, than that very liberal system of modern ethics, which 
inculcates so much pity and tenderness, anu ii:culgence to crimes of 
the very worst complexion. 1 am aware, my ‘ords, that this clause is 
only a parti:l! remedy. It does not go tv the punishment of the 
seducer, who is, I confess, generally the most culpable of the two 
guilty parties. But this may be brought forward on some future 
occasion. Iu the mean time, let us do someting; let us do what 
wecan. To crush an evil of such magnitude, we must go on gra- 
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dually, and proceed step by step. The hydra of adultery cannot be 
subdued all at once: but we may cut off the many heads of the 
monster one by one, til] at last it may become a lifeless trunk. 

** My lords, I shall only detain your lordships a few moments more, 
just to votice an argument, which has been very much relied upon by 
the noble lords, who object to the clause in question, and which 
appears to me wholly gratuitous and unfounded. They have always 
taken it for granted, and assumed it as a kind of postulatum, that if 
the adulteress be not permitted to marry her seducer, she is necessa- 
rily, and of course driven into prostitution for life. Now this I hold 
to be an assumption which cannot be maintained. Is there no alter- 
native, no middle and better course between marriage with the sedu- 
cer and a life of prostitution? Is it not possible, that the adulteress 
may be struck with hortor, with contrition and remorse for her crime ? 
May she not even wish to seclude herself for a time from the world ; 
to withdraw herself from the observation of mankind, and endeavour 
to recover in the privacy of retirement those virtuous habits which 
she has unfortunately lost ?. Instances of this sort are undoubtedly to 
be found, especially amongst those who have been educated in 
principles of virtne and religion, but in some unguarded hour have, 
by the vile arts of an abandoned man, been betrayed into guilt. This, 
iny lords, bas, 1 know, sometimes happened ; and sure I am, that this 
femporary seclusion gives a woman an infinitely better chance for 
recovery, than a marriage with her seducer. For, can your Jordships 
suppose, that the conversation and society of a man, who has shewn 
himself destitute of every principle of honour and virtue; who has 
been guilty of so foul and base a crime, as to corrupt the wife, of 
perhaps his dearest triend, and plunge the very object of his affection 
into a gulf of sin and misery; can your lordships, I say, suppose, 
that the s society of such a man can possibly be the means of restoring 
to her that purity of mind which he has himself destroyed ; or that 
4is house should be the proper school for repentance and for reforma- 
tion? No, my lords, the true, the only way to bring the unhappy 
victim back into the peth of virtue, is to separate her from the arms 
ofMher vile betrayer; to lead her into retirement; to place her under 
the protection of a few kind relatives or friehds, and thus give her 
an riunity of making ber peace with her offended Maker ; and, 
by iscreetngss and circumspection of her future conduct, of reco- 
vering insome degree her former character, and re-establishing her- 
self in the good opinion of the world.” 


Similar arguments to these we have, again and again, 
laboured to impress on the minds ef the public, whenever the 
subject has forced itself upon our attention, It is, indeed, a 
subject which can never be too often discussed, nor too strongly 
enforced, by all the powers of argument. So much, not only 
of human felicity, but of national strength and prosperity, 
iN on the moral feelings and moral conduct of a people, 
that itas as much the duty “ot the statesman, as it is of the 
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divine, to adopt every practicable means for preserving them 


from pollution. 


And, surely, at a time like the present, when 


we see the fruits of illicit amours, the produce of a connection 


on which divine authority has denounced the 


severest ven- 


geance, ostentatiously obtruded upon public notice, forced into 
the presence and society of the most illustrious females, and 
thrust, as it w ere, under the very nose of royalty itself—hitherto 
the seat of purity, and the sanctu: iy of virtue,—every motive, 
every inducement, which can operate on the mind of a Chris- 


tian, must exist to supers added vigilance and vigour, 


in @xpos- 


ing, aud in restraining, all atte mpts to break down ‘the sacred 
barriers, interposed, by laws human and divine, between virtue 
and vice, and to destroy those distinctions, aud to weaken 
those sentiments, which constitute the best preservatives of 


society. 


In addition to the various inducements which must lead all 
sober-minded Christians to call for the authority of the legis- 
lature to adopt some efficacious means for stemming this tor- 
rent of vice, a circumstance has recently occurred not less 
riovel than alarming in its nature. 


father of a numerous family, 


A young nobleman, the 
having seduced the wife of a 


friend, who also had several young chili lren, the injured hus- 
band applied to the legislature, and obtained-a divorce. ‘The 
adulterer, being already married, could not make the adulteress 
that reparation which modern ‘honour _deems requisite. As 
Scotland, however, was known to afford facilities in tying the 
nuptial knot, it was imagined that the sages of that country 


might discover some mode equally easy of untytng it. 


In other 


words, it was resolved to have recourse to Scottish Jaws to 


effect that which English laws would rot effect. 
the adulterer, instigated, perhaps, by ambition, 


The wife of 


and heise 
preferring a dukedom in possession to an earldom i in reversi 


entered into an agreement with her husband, for a oe 


of the tie which still bound them together. 


The conse 


> 


was, that he suffered himself to be found in bed with another 
woman, at Edinburgh, in order to supply her with the means 
of applying to the Scottish courts, with effect, for a divorce. 
The Commissary court at Edinburgh, accordingly, took cogni- 
zance of the cause, and, having received proof of the fact just 


stated, proceeded to pronounce a sentence of divorce a vine ulo 
The husband then married the partner of his 
and the wife became a duchess. 


pratrimonie. 


gnilt ; 


't is truly astonishing that a circumstance of this extraordi- 
nury nature should not have attracted the notice of the British 


House of Peers. There is no point of publie law better ascer- 
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tained, or more distinctly understood, than this ;—that no mar- 
riage solemnized according to the laws ef the country in which 
it takes place, can be dissolved by the laws of any other a 
try. The assumption of a right to dissolve such marriage 
amounts to litle less than the assertion of an authority to 
auinul > laws, eng = Scottish courts possess no 
such right over English ares, or English laws, is most 
certain. ff, indeed, such arvitt be allowed to be exercised, 
with impunity, it will be in vein for our own legislature to 
adopt regulations, or to pass laws, for preventing the commis- 
sion of any act whateve. The parties jnterested have only to 
cross the Tweed, and bid defiance to their authority. The 
consequences of such a transaction sre must serious and im- 
portant, and it is wonderful that it should have passed-so long 
without nonce. A tame acquiescence 10 it will hold out the 
greatest encotjogement to couimit the sin of adultery. If a 
party wish to be divorced, he need not consult the tedious 
forms of English laws;—he may be speedily, and without 
trouble, releosed from his shackles. by the more pliant and 
accomnrudating spirit of the Scottish code, And, even, if a 
man were in a situation to obtain a divorce in England, motives 
of economy would lead him to prefer a Scottish divorce. But 
“Is it not most preposterous, that a separation which, in 
Lingland, can only be pronounced by an act of the legislature 
itse if, after a most solemn investigation, should be decided 
upon, by an inferior court in Scotland, not even presided by the 
adi nary judges, the lords of session, but by four commissaries, 
and without the.exaction of any ot ther proof, than that of the” 
mere act of adultery? Thus while England subjects mar- 
riages to certain specific forms and conditions, for the purpose 
of preventing clandestine and improper engagéments ; Scot- 
land smooths every difnculty, and holds out invitations, to 
thoughtlessness, prof}i gacy, and fraud, to accomplish their 
nefafious purposes. On the other hand, while England seeks 
to protect the sanctify of marriage with new fences, and to 
diminish the temptations to an adulterous intercourse, by 
rendering the avenues to divorce more difficult of access, and by 
preventing the intermarriage of the offenders, Scotland throws 
widely open the doors of separation, and affords a fresh stimu- 
lus to the commission of adultery, by giving, without hesita- 
tion or difficulty, the sanction of a divine ordinance to an 
adulierous cor nection. Surely this is a grievance fraught with 
Suchgpernicious consequences, tending so directly to encou- 
rage Immorality and vice, and so pregnant with destruction to 
domestic peace ar nd social happiness, as to call loudly ior the 
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interposition of our legislature. As to the conduct of the 
individuals referred to in the present instante, it is proiligate 
beyond description, and beyond endurance. And, in point of 
moral depravity, speaking in the abstract, and without reference 
to this — ir case, a woman who can desert a numerous 
family of infants, an 1d leave them to be trained to veligion and 
virtue by those who jhave flagrantly violated both, for the paltry 
gratification of a ducal coronet, can sc: arcely be considered as 
less culpable than an wdadeebson husband. These are the vices 
which make rank contemptible, and reduce the highest to a 
level with the lowest ;—for sin, like death, levels all distinc- 
tions 
In the debate before alluded to, in which the bishop of Lon- 
con took a part, Lord Clare, then chancellor of Ireland, 
declared his opinion that marriage was nothing more than a 
civil contract,—a most extraordinary opinion for a man of his 
sense and ac quirements to entertain. ‘The bishop, in refe- 
rence to this opinion, observed ;— 















Now this position,” says the Bishop, ** I hold to be a false 
and dangerous doctrine. Marriage is indeed a civil contract ; but 
then it is alsosomething mere. It isa divine ordinance. It is so 
pronounced to be by our Saviour, It is also declared so to be in our 
Marriage Ceremony. Now the Christian religion is incorporated 
into our Constitution, and made a part of the law of the land; and 
the Liturgy besides is formally est-blished by Act of Parliament. 
It follows therefore that matrimony is considered by the law of Kng- 
land as a divine institution. Indeed, if it were not so, why should 
adultery be considered .as so very heinous a crime? What would 
the breach of marriage be as a mere civil contract, but a mere civil 
cifence ?” 










Lord Loughborough afterwards, at the Bishop’s particular 
request, took occasion to declare, as ,his fixed opinion, that 
‘¢ marriage was not only a civil institution, but also a divine 
ordinance ; and that it was uniformly so considered by the laws 
of England.” The Bishop’s pious reflections on the ss of 
the century, were such as might be expected from bis charac- 
ter and conduct. In the following year he had an interview 
with the young Princess of Wales, of which the following in- 
yes account is given in his own words. 











‘ Inthe autumn of 1801, a very interesting scene took place, 
which, though strictly of a private nature, I ‘cannot forbear from 
mentioning. It is thus related by the Bishop :—** Yesterday, the 
Oth of August, I passed a very pleasant day at Shrewsbury “jiguse, 
near Shooter’s Hill, the residence of the Princess Charlotte of Wales. 
The ¢ day was-fine; and the prospect extensive and beautiful, taking 
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in a large reach of the Thames, which was covered with vessels of vari- 
ous sizes anc descriptions. We saw a good deakof the young Princess, 
She is a most captivating and engaging child, and, considering the 
high station she may hereafter fill, a most interesting and important 
one. She repeated to me several of her hynins with great correctness 
and propriety ; and on being told, that, when she went to South- 
End, in Essex, as she afterwards did for the benefit of sea-bathing, she 
would then be in my diccese, she fell down on her knees and begged 
my blessing. I gave it her with all my heart, and with my earnest 
secret prayers to God, that she might adorn her illustrious station 
with every Christian grace ; and that, if ever she became the queen 
of this truly great and glorious country, she might be the means of 
ditfus ing virtue, piety, and happiness through every part of her domi- 
nions !” 


* A most interesting and important” child assuredly she is ; 
as on the nature of her education, (considered in the most 
enlarged sense of the term,) and on the principles, religious, 
political, and moral, instilled into her infant mind, much of 
the future political happiness and welfare of this country may 
depend, On a point, then, of such consequence, what Eng- 
lishman can feel indifferent? None, we answer, who values 
the character of his country, who feels an anxiety for the pre- 
servation of her matchless constitution, and who takes an 
interest in the well-being of his fellow subjects. Yet (and we 
state the fact with something like a sense of shame) have cer- 
tain striking circumstances relating to this subject been sut- 
tered to pass, without the smallest notice from any public 
writer, with one solitary exception. . It cannot be forgotten, 
that, in a public paper, once devoted to the ae ergy ng 
the most false and scandalous calumnies on the head of } 
Pitt, and of the whole band of his political friends, but since, 
in the true spirit of this revolutionary age, become the chroni- 
cle of Lord Grenville, and of others of Mr. Pitt’s colleagues, 
it was stated, not long ago, in the tone of exultation and 
triumph, that the illustrious father of this child had publicly 
declared, that it had been his study to bring up his daughter 
in the principles of Mr. Fox! We confess that this declaration 
filled us, at the time, with the most serious apprehensions ; 
nor have these been wholly removed by the result of our sub- 
sequent inquiries. We have, indeed, been assured, that the 
declaration was made, in the hour of convivial gaiety, when 
the feelings were inflamed, and the judgment was asleep ; and 
hence it has been inferred, that no consequence should be 
attached to it. Perish the ‘wretch, say we, who would take 
advantage of an unguarded moment; when the centincls, 
which should protect the heart of man from surprize oF 
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treac hery, have forsaken their posts, to proclaim his failings 
to the world. And such a wretch is the oficious parasite, 
who proclaims to the public the occurrences of such a mo- 
ment. On his head, then, be the shame of the reproach. 
But what iti imports the people of Englanc to know, and what 
wei have a right to know, for this interesting child is the 

lild of the country, the creature of the state, their future 
pat ahs on whom their best hopes of prosperity and hap- 
piness may depend, is---whether the racr be true---whether 
the Princess has had the principles of the late Mr. Fox, 
religious, moral, or political, instilled into her mind. We trust 
this assertion is a foul slander; but it is a slander which ought 
to be fairly and directly met; though, without further infor- 
mation than is, at present, before us, we do not feel ourselves 
warranted in acting ypon so monstrous a supposition, nor, 
consequently, in offering such observations on the subject 
as a sense of duty to our country, with us paramount to every 
other ciyjl obligation, would, on. the admission of the truth 
- the fact, naturally dictate. At the same time, however, 
it should be distinctly understood, that this subject must, 
at no remote period, ‘undergo the dee epest investigation, aud 
the fullest discussion. 

On the profanation of the Lord’s day by persons of rank 
and fashion, in giving concerts on the Sunday, there Is an 
admirable letter from the Bishop to three ladies of distinction, 
who, we suppose, led the ton in these modish breaches of the 
Sabbath. It produced, we are assured, the desired effect ; 
but as such breaches are actually committed at present, if 
there be any truth in the diurnal records of fashionable life, 
we should transplant this letter into our pages, but that it is 
too long for insertion, It is the best brief dissertation we 
have seen on the importance of keeping holy the Sabbath 
day, wholly exempt from leose and relaxed notions of Chris- 
ion duty, on the one hand, and from Pharisaical pride, and 
Puritanical austerity, on the other. The sentiments of this 
worthy prelate, on the important question of the Catholic 
claims, are important, as even the most prejudiced sectary 
never thought of charging him with bigotry or intolerance. 
Ife did not deliver these sentiments in public, but, fortunately, 
he committed them to paper, and they have been preserved 

unong his manuscripts. 


‘« Tf,” he observes, ** the petition from the Catholics of Ireland 
iad been for a more complete to! : tien in matters of religion, though 
jt can hardly, I think, be more complete than itis, there was not 
an individual in the house that would have given a more hearty aad 
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cordial assent to the prayer of the petition than myself. I am and 
ever have been a decided friend to liberty of conscience, and a full 
and free toleration of all who differ in religious opinions from the 
Established Church. Jt is a sentiment perfectly consonant with the 
spirit of the Gospel, the principles of the Church of England, 
and every dictate of justice and humanity. It is a sentiment deeply 
engraven on my heart, by which I have ever regulated, and hope 
I ever shal] reguia'e my conduct. But this was not an application for 
liberty of conscience, and freedom of religious opinion and religious 
worship. The truth is, it is an application, for political power ; and 
that powerI, for one, am not disposed to grant them ; because, I 
believe that it would be ¢ifficult to produce a single instance, where 
they have possessed political power in a Protestant country, without 
using it cruelly and tyrannically ; and this indeed follows necessarily 
from the very doctrines of their church, several of which are well 
known to be hostile not only to the Protestant Religion, but toa 
Protestant Government. It hes been said, indeed, that thes¢ are 
not now the tenets of the Church of Rome; that they may be found 
perhaps § in some old musty records,’ but that they are now grown 
obsolete and invalid, and are held in utter detestation by the whole 
body of Roman Catholics both in England and Ireland. But those 
‘ musty :records,’ in which these doctrines appear, are nothing less 
than the decrees of general councils confirmed by the pope; and 
Dr. Troy, Titular Archbishop of Dublin, in his eg instructions 
to the Roman Catholics of his diocese, published in 1703, tells his 
flock that ‘ they must adhere implicitly io decrees od canons of the 
church assembled in general councils and confirmed by the pope ;’ and 
the celebrated Jay Roman Catholic writer, Mr. Plowden, in bis ‘ Case 
stated,’ published in 1791, maintains the same doctrine, and the 
infallibility of general councils, These therefore are unquestionably 
at this day the tenets of their church ; they have never been re- 
nounced or disavowed ; and, till they are so disavowed by authority, 
every. good Catholic is bound to them. 

* Js is true, that they have been renounced by the petitioners 
from Ireland; but they can renounce them only for themselves ; 
they cannot renounce them for the whole body of Catholics in that 
country; and this renunciation besides comes unaccompanied 
by any competent authority. It is neither authorized by the pope, 
by a general council, by thcir bishops, or by their clergy. Qn the 
contrary, it is very remarkable, that not one of the latter signed 
the petition; and one cannot therefore help fearing that the same 
thing may happen in this case that happened in 1793, when the 
Lords Petre, Stourton, and many other Roman Catholic gentlemen, 
on applying to parliament for further indulgence, made the same 
obnoxious doctrines, that appears in tbe Irish Petition. The Church 
of Reme immediately took the alarm, and announced their entire 
disapprobation of that measure by her Apostolical Vicar in Fngland, 
who wrote an energetic letter to those gentlemen, condemning what 
they had done ; and that condemnation was sancti ned by the pope, 
and by all the Catholic bishops in this country and ia Scotland. 
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« But, laying these doctrines out of the question, there is one 
certainly, whick the petitioners Aave nut renounced, and indecd e2nnot 
renounce, namely, ihesupremacy of .he pope - th acknawled ament 
of a foreign jurisdiction. It is contended, indeed oe i ng diction is 
only a spiritual one; but the jurisdiciion of a foieigu Cathoiie poten- 
tate of any kind whatsoever must always be a dangerous thing in a 
protestant courry ; aud uf this time 18 particularly so, Considering 
the present abject state of the Roman Pontiff, and his absolute vas- 
salage to (he Emperor of France. This argument has, I know, been 
considered of \iitle moment, and treated with lttle respect : but in my 
apprehension it is a most important and alarming circumstance. A 
spiritual authority can never be wholly separated from a teuporal 
one An usbounded influence over the hearts and cqusciences of men 

1 spiritual matters, must necessarily be attended with great iufluence 
in civil and political concerns ; and when we consider, that the 
Romish clergy of lreland have an almost absolute command over 
their flocks; that the clergy are appointed by the bishops, that the 
bishops are nominated by the pope; and that the pope is Dow a mere 
tool in the hands of the French Emperor; if is <asy io see what 
power this must give him over the people of Freland, and in how for- 
miidable a manner, at the present perilous and awtal crisis, that power 
may be exeried, ' 

‘* But, besides this, it appears from the history of (his king4@om, 
that in fact Roman Catholics and Protestants bave never yet agreed 
together in admiuistering the powers of coverament; and thai ing- 
land never enjoyed peace gad security, till the ascendency of one 
party was estgblished by the downfall of the other. Where the 
power of the Catholics and Protestanis wes nearly equal, it was 
a constant struggle for superority. The Corporation and Test Acts 
put a final period to that struggle. Since those Acis passed, the 
Church of England has enjoyed perfect security and tranquillity. 
Let us not, then, part with these bulwarks of our Constitution, 
civii and ecclesiastical, which we must do, if we grant to the Catho- 
lics ot Ireland (and of course to those n Eng!and) ail that they d: mand. 
Let us preserve with care that adm wable Constitution, which our 
Ancestors have bequeathed to us; namely, the fstablished Church 
under the protection of the State, with a toleration to ail other reh- 
gious sects and denominations whatever, but at the same time an 
exclusion of them by proper tests from ail places of trust, authority, 
and power. This isthe only system that can give stability and peace 


to any kingdom, where there are different sorts of religion. Ut has 
given stability and peace to this kingdom. I) has beea found by 
experience, which is better than a ‘thousand wories, to be ibe 
soundest policy. It has left as quiet for above an hundred sears ; 
and i would be the highest impradence to throw away ibis our best 
safe nard, for visionary projects of innovation acd improvement in 


+ ?» 


our Civil and Ecclesiastical Establishment 


These sentiments, we repeat, are entit'cd to particular re- 
gpect, as they came irom a prelate, whose freedom from 
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bigotry, whose extensive benevolence, and the comprehen- 
siveness of whose Christian charity, were ad: mitted by all. 
We certainly have a se/fis)) motive in pressing this considera- 
tion on the public mind ; for, accused, as we have frequently 
been, of intolerance and bigotry, in our opposition to the 
Catholic claims; reprobated, as we have been, for perversion 
and misrepresentation of the principles and tenets of the 
Church of Rome, we cannot but feel the highest gratification 
in having that opposition sanctioned, and those expositions 
of the Popish creed, if we may so call it, confirmed, by suci 
high and venerable authority. The grounds of opposition, 
which the Bishop of London adopted, “ after a wide, dispas- 
sionate, and deliberate view of the whole subject,” as his in- 
telligent biographer assures us, and as, we know, was the fact, 
are the same grounds which we have invariably advanced, and 
ch we shall never cease to maintain and to enforce, in spite 
of all the frothy declamations, the senseless clamours, and 
the unbridled fury, of the leading advacates of the Papists. 
On another point we have the misfortune to differ from the 
Bishop. As a , Bishop, ha was a member of the Society for 
promoting Christian knowledge. A. society, the interests, of 
which he zealously promoted, and to the motives and objects 
of which his biographer does ample justice. The Bishop, 
however, accepted the office of Vice-President of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, composed, as is well known, of 
churchmen, and of sectaries of every denomination. "Tis true, 
the only ohject of this society was, as Mr. Hodgson states it, 
«© the circulation of the scriptures, and the sc riptures only, with- 
out note or comment; but we cannot agree with hin in his 
opinion, that this object ‘* could only be accomplished by the 
association of men of all religious persuasions ;” nor yet, ad- 
mitting that the efforts of all. such were necessary to “the full 
attainment of the object, can we allow the necessity of such 
an association. In fact, nothing is miore simple aad obvious 
to us, than the practicability of attaining the same object by 
different means. The Dissenters might have associated, and 
churchmen might have associated, each for the accomplish- 
ment of the same purpose, with a similarity of views, but 
without unity of action. The same funds might have been 
raised, the same exertions made, the same good produced, by 
their separate efiorts, as by their united exertions. Hence, 
Im Gyr apprehension, the plea of necessity cannot stand the 
test of examination. As to the Bishop’s hope that such a 
connection * might operate as a bond of union between con- 
tending parties, and put an end to those unhappy divisions 
which have so long tarnished the credit of the Christian 
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world,” while we admire and respect the feelings and the 
motives in which it originated, we cannot but regard it as 
absolutely chimerical. On the other hand, neither the Bishop 
nor his biographer appears to have been aware of the it npres- 
sion produced on the public mind, by this public union of 
Churchmen with Dissenters of every description. It leads the 
great mass of mankind, most erroneously indeed, to conclude, 
that all those fundamental differences on the doctrines of the 
Christian religion, which have given birth to so much con- 
troversy in every age, and which still retain all their primitive 
force, are matters of very little consequence; and that, there- 
fore, it is immaterial whether a man be a member of the 
Church cf .England, or, like a late Chancellor of one of our 
Universities, be a follower of Mr. Lindsay. A very slight 
knowledge of human nature, in the present stage of society, 
will suffice to prove the natural tendency of such conduct 
to produce this impression, which Mr. Hodgson, we are per- 
suaded, will never be led to regard as an object of no impor- 
tance. It is, in this point of view, as giving birth to a reli- 
gious indifference, or apathy, more essentially destructive of 
true devotion, more baneful in its nature, because less suscep- 
tible of remedy, than infidelity itself, that we have ever con- 
sidered the question at issue. So we still continue to con- 
sider it; and while, with Mr. Hodgson, we lament the exist- 
ence of the controversy, we cannot but more deeply lament 
that conduct of certain members of the Established Church 
which gave birth to it. | 

The Bishop’s exultation on the abolition of the Slave trade, 
is here depicted in strong colours. Though we abhor injus- 
tice, oppression, and inhumanity, as much as any man can do, 
still we cannot go the full length of reprobation with the 
Bishop on this subject. It is needless, however, to revive a 
controversy now at an end, though the effects of its termina- 
tion remain yet to be seen. Nor should we have alluded 
to the passage, but for a note which the biographer has an- 
nexed to it. ‘The Bishop, in his reflections on the abolition 
of the Trade, takes an opportunity of contrasting the conduct 
of this country with the conduct of France; the latter oppres- 
sing, plundering, aud subjugating. whole nations, and ** the 
former giving liberty, not merely political liberty, but real, 
substantial, personal liberty, to the continent of Africa.’ 
sefore we offer our comments on Mr. Hodgson’s note on this 
passage, we have an observation to make on the passage itself. 
We are wholly at a loss to conceive what grounds the Bishop 
could have for stating, or believing, that the abolition of the 
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Slave trade, carried on by Great Britain, had given real, sub- 
stantial, personal, liberty to the continent of Africa. It i is an 
assumption wholly unwarranted by the fact; an inference 
wholly untustified by the premises. The abolition simply 
prohibited the traffic in slaves between this country and Africa ; 
it neither did, nor couid, prevent the same traflic from being 
carried on by other nations; and, therefore, admitting that the 
abolition of the traffic could have the effect here ascribed to it, 
it could only be partially produced by the prohibition of the 
trade to. the subjects of Great Britain. But, even had the 
abolition been general, instead of partial, unless it could have 
effected a total change i in the genius and nature of the African 
governments, and system of polity, it could not, possibly, 
be said, to have given “ real, substantial, personal liberty” 
to the people of that country. Every person, at all conver- 
sant with the general policy of Africa, must know that civil 
liberty is an alien to te country ; and that the most despotic 
governments are prevalent throughout the far greater part of 
that continent, as far, at least, as it has been exptored.--- 
Slavery existed in Africa long before the existence of the 
Slave trade. All prisoners of war either become slaves to 
the conquerors, or are put to death. ‘There could, therefore, 
he no ground for imputing to the abolition of the trade effects 
which it was morally impossible for it to produces 

We now proceed to consider the note, which is as follows; 

** How perfectly applicable to this country, with a few slight 
alterations, is that eloquent eulogy of the Greeks upon the Roman 
people. The former exclaimed with ecstacy—‘ Esse aliquam 

lerris geniem que sua impensd, suo labore ac pericu'o, bella 
* gerit pro libertate alioram; nee hoc finitimis, aut propinqusx Vicini- 
* tatis hominibus, aut terris continent! junc tis prastet : maria trajiciat, 
* ne qaod toto orbe terrarum injustum imperiam sit, et ubique Jus, 
* Fas, Lex potentissima sint.’ Liv. |, xxxtil. c. 33.” 


We should really have liked to see the “ few slight altera- 
tions” which would have rendered this eulogy applicable to 
our own country. As it stands at present, it is so far from 
being applicable to this country, or from describing her policy 
or her conduct, that it is strictly applicable to, and descrip- 
tive of, the pretended conduct and avowed policy of revolu- 
tionary France. It was the very boast of Brissot, of Robes- 
pierre, and of Buonaparte, that republican }ranee, at her 
own risk, labour, and expense, waged war for the liberty of 
others; and that not only in the neigh bouring territories of 
the continental powers, but, as far as her means extended, 
in distant isiands, in order to establish the universal reign of 
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justice, law, and equal rights. Let all the manifestoes of the 
republican rulers and leaders be examined in the first years 
of the revolution, and the very tone and language, here as- 
cribed to. the Greeks, in reference to the Romans, will be 
found to prevail throughout. In short, it is the specious apo- 
logy of unprincipled usurpers, raging with the lust of con- 
quest, and aiming to establish an universal deminion upon the 
ruins of every independent state, and upon the subverted 
liberties of every free people. If the Greeks were base 
enough thus to flatter their conquerors, it will only serve to 
shew, not the justice nor the propriety of the eulogy, but 
the degrading effects of slavery on the minds of mean. 
The eulogy, ’tis true, may have something of eloquence to 
recommend it, but it has much more of falsehood and servility 
to render it disgusting. it must be recollected, however, 
that we have only the authority of a Roman writer for the fact, 
and though we know he has been termed the best writer of his 
country, (ner do we incline to dispute the justice of the cha- 
racter) we should be as little disposed to give implicit credit 
to him for the truth of such a fact, as we should be to give 
credit to the best of the French writers, respecting the de- 
clared opinions of any of the subjugated people of the con- 
tinent, of the blessed effects. of French liberty and equality. 
But it is the approbation implied of the principle eulogized, 
which we are most anxious to deprecate. What! were the 
Romans less tyrannical, unjust, and oppressive, in destroying 
the independence of every country within their reach, because 
their professed object was to give the inhabitants a better con- 
stitution, more extended rights, and a wiser code of laws? 
Is not Mr. Hodgson aware, that this very pretext has been 
urged by the advocates for the African slave trade, who have 
contended, and with a great shew of truth, that by transplant- 
ing the Africans to the British colonies in the West Indies, 
they have rescued them from a more intolerable state of sla- 
very, and have meliorated their condition in every respect ? 
He would be the last man, we suspect, to admit this pretext 
as a justification of the practice; but we see not how he can 
reject it in the one instance, and adopt it in the other. For, 
though he may contend — the Romans, by admitting the 
conquered nations to a participation of their national rights, 
their general laws, and their political advantages, really and 
substantially improved their civil condition; yet, as a Briton, 
he will scarcely maintain that these benefits, were they as unques-~ 
tionable as they are disputable, were a sufficient compensation 
for the invasion of domestic privileges, the violation of domes- 


. 
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tic peace, and the loss of their freedom, and of their political 
existence, as an inde pendent people. Besides the approbation 
of such a principle of action is tantamount to the assertion 
of a right to carry it into effect; it gives ani indirect sanction 
to the most boundless tyranny, and supplies a justification of 
the most insatiate and the most unprincipled ambition. Hf the 
conduct of Rome, in the systematic subjugation of the whole 

world, were a fair subject for eulogy# with what propriety 
could we arraign the policy of France, having the same ob- 
yect in view? ‘Though the results might, in some respects, 
be different, the principle is the same. The attempt to force 
individuals to be happy against their will is a kind of indivi- 
dual oppression, from which the mind of man naturally re- 
volts ; and to compel whoie nations to be free by force of arms, 
is a species of tyranny, which justly excites both reprobation 
and resistatice. We are confident that it never was the inten- 
tion of Mr. Hodgson to approve such a principle, to give his 
countenance to such an unwarrantable assumption of right, 
or to suppiy a pretext for such violent usurpation ; but as an 
avowed approbation of the eulogy in question extends, by fair 
inplication, to the principle as well as to the practice, we have 
thought it right to enter our protest against it. 

Perhaps there were few parts of the Bishop’s conduct which 
claimed more unqualified praise, than his bestowal of eccle- 
siastical preferments. ‘Towards the close of his life, however, 
his bestowal of one of the most valuable livings, in his gift, 
upon a foreign clergyman, occasioned some discontent, and gave 
birth to some animadversions. On this account, we think if 
right to give Mr. Hodgson’s account of that transaction. 


* About the end of October, [1807,] he was surprised. by the 
unexpected visit of a Prussian Clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Usko, who 
had been for upwards of twenty years Chaplain to the German Fac- 
tory at Smyrna, and for the last eight to the English Factory in tbe 
same place, ‘This gentleman bad “been introduced to him before, 
when on a former visit to England; and, both then and on this last 
occasion, he considéred him as a man of high character, and of 
astonishing attainments in the Eastern and European languages. A 
passage, wriiten at the time I am now speaking of, very ‘strongly 
marks his anxious wish to fix Mr. Usko in this country, in a station 
of all others best adapted to his talents. 

** As such a man,” he says, ‘* may throw much new light on these 
treasures of Oriental MSS. which are now shut up in our |ibraries pub- 
lic and private, and especially in the British Museum, I have strongly 
recommended him tothe Trustees of that national Establishment ; 
and I shall do every thing in iny power to place him in a situation, 
where he may have the best opportusity of displaying his prodigious 
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stories of Oriental learning to his own honour and advantage, as well 
as to the benefit of the literary world. 

* Unfortunately no vacancy occurted, so asto enable the Bishop to 
carry into execution this judicious intention ; but as be feli the utmost 
sclicitude to manifest in some way or other his respect for a clergyman, 
from whom he expected such essential benefit to the cause of Chris- 
tianity ; and as, not long after, the valuable living of Orsett, in the 
county of Essex, fell tohis disposal, he eagerly seized an opportunity, 
which might not, and in fact, did not, again occur, and immediately 
presented ‘him to that benefice. It has been thought, I well know, that 
be acted in this instance with too little considera'ion ; but I slso Know, 
that he did it in the warmth of his heart, and with the best and 
purest design of rendering a most important service to the Church 
of England. 1 trust it will soon-appear, that the hope he so fondly 
ch ished, has not been forgotten. Mr. Usko stands soiemaly pledged 
in honour and in duty to fulfil the engagement which he made witlr his 
deceased and venerable Patron. ‘The public look with no small 
anxiety to some production ijlastrative of use Christian Scriptures, 
and worthy of his own super.or erudition ; and he cannot, I should 
think, satisfy his own mind, cert-inly he will not satisfy the expecta- 
tion which bas been excited, unless he give this substantial and 
unequivocal proof of his gratitude and sincerity.” 


Where the motive to action was so goo@and praiseworthy, 
we shall not presume to censure the action itself, though our 
duty compels us to say, we cannot approve it. On the 8th 
of May, 1808, the Bishop entered into his 78th year, and 
on that day he preached his last sermon in St. George’s church, 
and soon after he performed his last judic ial act, in an in- 
stance which, fortunately, but rarely occurs, in the Established 


Church. 


Not many days after, on the 20th of the same month, he pro- 
nounced in his official capacity, sentence of deprivation onthe Rev. 
Krancis Stone; a clergyman of his diocese, who, at the prosecution 
of the King’s advocate, under the direction of government, had 
been clearly convicted, in the Consistory Court of London, of having 
preached, and afterwards published, a most profane aid blasphemous 
sermon, in which, with a coarseness and vulgarity of vauguage 
altogether unparalleled in modern theelogical coniroversy, he denied 
the “grand essential doctrine of our Church, the divinity of Jeus 
Christ. The following passage, in reference to this subject, marks 
in astrong point of view the Bishop's sentiments, and is highly 
honourable to bis feelings 

‘ lt was very painful to me,’ be says, ‘ to feel myself under the 
necessity of proceeding to such extremities. It was the first instance 
of the kind that had oceurred to me, since I sat upon the Bench ; 
and it was totally repugnant to my wishes to punish any man for 
mere difference of opinion in matters of religion. Bui this was far 
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fram being the whole of the offence on the present occasion ; for, 
besides the very obnoxious principles advanced in the sermon, ‘it re- 
viles, and treats with the utmost indignity, contempt, and ridicule, 
not only all the articles of the Church of England, but the essential, 
fundamental doctrines of the Gospel: and when it is considered 
further, that the author had himself subscribed to the very doctrines 
which he so strongly reprobated and inveighed against, and that by 
means of that subscription he held a living in the diocese of London, 
no one surely can. think it right, that such a man under such circum- 
stances should be permitted any longer’ to retain a valuable benefice 
in that very Church which he had in such gross opprobrious terms 
vilified and insulted.’ ” 


Never was sentence more just, nor punishment more richly 
deserved! ‘The Bishop died on the 13th of May, in the fol- 
lowing year, 1809, and was buried in avault in the church- yard ot 
Sundridge, in Kent, where he had built and endowed a church 
aut his own expense ;---an admirable monument of his piety 
and zeal! His biographer has drawn his character at con- 
siderable length, and with equal ability and truth. A small 
portion of it only, relating to his political opinions, will our 
limits allow us to extract. 


‘* His political opinions were those of Mr, Pitt; and he entertained 
them, not blindly aid submissively ona mere party principle, but from 
a conscientious deliberate conviction, that they were intrinsically right. 
What his sentiments were of that truly great and ever to be Jamented 
than will be seen in the following passage : 

‘« The death,” he says, ‘ of this illustrious Statesman, has, 
with very few exceptions, caused. innexpressible concern throughout 
the kingdom. He was unquestionably one of the most extraordinary 
men that his or any other country ever produced, For near twenty 
years, he directed the affairs of the British Empire with unbounded 
coufidence from his Sovereign And the people, with unrivalled elo- 
quence and ability, and with unspotted, unimpeached integrity ; and 
we may justly apply to him Mark Antony’s splendid encomium upon 
C’esar : 

‘He was the foremost man of all the world.’ 


For a long period he maintained a noble struggle for our liberty 
and independence, against the gigantic power of France ; preserved 
us, under Provideace, from the anarchy and desolation, which over- 
whelmed a large portion of the rest of Europe, and died at last a 
martyr to his unwearied labours in the service of his country. 

*« It is a singular circumstance,” adds the Bishop, ‘* and a most 
untortunote one for this kingdom, that two such men. as Lord Nelson 
and Mr. Pitt (each in his respective station withowt a parallel in the 
history of the world) should be prematurely taken away from as, 
within a few months of each other; in the very meridian of their 
coutse ; at the same period of life; in the full possession of all their 
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faculties and powers ; and at atime too, when we stood most in 
need of the mighty mind of the one, and the invincible arm of the 
other !—‘ How unsearchable are God's judgments, and his ways 
past finding out!’ ” 


The reasons assigned by the Bishop for his promotion of 
Dr. Andrewes to the rectory of St. James, who was then no 
otherwise known to him, “ than by his general —— and 
lfis acknowledged excellence as a preacher,” are highly cre- 
ditable to him, and will, we trust, operate as an example to 
his successors on similar occasions. 


For these reasons,” says the Bishop, ‘‘ he appeared to me by 
far the fittest person I could place in that véty important situation ; 
the most important perhaps of any parochial situation in this kingdom. 
His conduct since has fully answered my most sanguine expectations, 
His church is crowded with persons of every rank and condition ; 
and he is doing infinite service in that large and populous parish, 
not only by his preaching, bat by his exemplary unremitted attention 
to all the duties of his profession, private and public.” 


During his life, the Bishop transferred the sum of 6,7001. 
three per cents. to the Archdeacons of his diocese, the in- 
terest of which was to be annually distributed, at their discre- 
tion, in sums not exceeding twenty pounds, to a certain num- 
ber of the poorer clergy within that see ;---an act of episcopal 


munificence highly honourable to his character ! 

In page 265, Mr. H. observes, that the Bishop “ had read 
divinity without imbibing any of that narrow, contracted spi- 
rit, which is’ known sometimes to attach to it.’ We take it 
for granted that this is a mistake, and that the author meant to 
say, that the spirit which he condemns, sometimes attaches, 
not to divinity itself, but to the habitual study of it. 

On the whole Mr. H. appears to us to have performed his 
task with ability and judgment. Not knowing what materials 
he had to work upon, we cannot say whether he might not 
have produced a more valuable book ; but we can say, with 
truth, that he has produced a book valuable on many accounts. 
The principles, opinions, and spirit, which he manifests, are 
worthy a Christian minister; and his style is simple, correct, 
perspicuous, and well adapted to his subject. The Bishop’s 
life, therefore, forms an important appendage to his. works, 
and must be considered as a desirable acquisition to any eccle- 
siastical library. 
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Christina, the Maid of the South Seas; a Poem. By Mary 
itfurd. 8vo. pp. 332. 10s. 6d. Rivingtons. 


Russell MM) 
Isl l . 


Miss Mitford, who is understood to be an enthusiastic admirer 

for al] poets are tinctured with enthusiasm) of Mr. Walter 
Scott, has here frared a poem, somewhat in form and 
construction, after his model, ry to the memorable events 
of the mutiny, in the Bounty, Captain Bligh, which oc ‘curred 
more than twenty years ago. The circumstances arising out 
of that transaction would appear, at first sight, to afford no 
possible scope for the display of poetical powers; but it is 
a characteristic of genius to extract amusement from trifles, 
and to discover sources of instruction and delight, where an 
ordinary mind can desery only sterility and gloom. ‘This 
feature of genius has been manifested by Miss Mittord in the 
poem befare us, in which she has contrived to give interest 
to characters the least calculated to excite it, and to raise, 
in the bosom of the reader, very different feelings from those 
which he has been accustomed to experience, in contemplating 
the conduct of the mutineers. 

‘the scene of the poem is laid in one of the beautiful islands 
in the South Seas, called Pitcairn Island. ‘To this island, as 
ii appears trom the account of an American captain, who 
visited it ln T8C8, transmitted by Sir Sidney Smith from Rio 
ce Janeiro, Alexander Smith, and eight other of the mu- 
neers, repaired, in the Bounty, in 1790, taking with them 
wives, and six men servants, from Otaheite. ‘They there 
broke up the ship, and built cottages for themselves. agi 
tian, the leader of the mutiny, who accompanied Smith, 
said to have thrown himself into the sea, in a fit of insanity, 
aud one other man died of a fever. Four years after their 
airival, the Ctaheliean servants rose upon their masters, and 
ri dered them all but Smith, whom they wounded severely 

n the neck with a pistol ball. The widows of the deceased 
srdinédlanety uvenged their deaths by killing their assassins in 
the night; so that Smiih was the only man left alive on the 
island, with emht ornme women, and several children. When 
he recovered from his wound he set himself diligentiy to 
cultivate the soil, which amply repaid him for his labour. At 
the time when the island was visited by the American captain, 
its population consisted of about thirty- five persons, all chil- 
dren of the mutineers, many of them men and women, who 
all acknowledged Smith as their common father and com- 
mander. 
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From this brief narrative, and from the accounts of Captain 
Cook, and other navigators, who have visited the islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, Miss Mitford has - collected the materials 
for her poem. The name of Smith being, as she archly ob- 
serves, ‘* surely the most unpoctical appellation by which 
ever hero was distinguished ;” she has wisely changed it for 
one more harmonious, and less stubborn in its resistance to 
the laws of poetry, and the father of the new colony figures 
as Fitzallan. The American captain, too, (from whose log-book 
the above account was extracted) having a name not much 
more pliant and musical, Folger, is made to exchange it for 
Seymor. 

The scene opens with a storm, which the American ves- 
sel, having on board an English wanderer, named Henry, 
(a name deemed poetical enough to require no change,) rides 
out, though not without sustaining damages that demand 
repair. Fortunately they make Pitcairn’s Island, and are there 
hospitably received by "Fitzallan and his patriarchal family, 
who invite them to remain, until their ship shall have been 
refitted, and their stores recruited. The following is the 
lescription of Fitzallan’s cottage. 


“ They enter’d. Pleas'd humility 
Was there, and there simplicity ; 

Yet elegance and rural grace 

Had join’d the lovely bower to trace. 
Spacious, yet low, the casement round, 
A rich and clustering vine is bound ; 
Whose leaves exclude the sun-beams bright, 
And shed a coo} and tranquil light ; 
Yet, glancing thro’ the foliage green, 
One brilliant, trembling, ray is seen, 

W hose emerald lustre quivers round, 
Like glow-worms’ lamp on verdant mound, 
On the white walls, gay baskets hung 
With flowers in bright profusion flung ; 
Artless they seem’d. Yet art, amid 
‘The rich confusion still was hid ; 

But d.r'd not there assert her claim, 
And borrow'd nature’s honor'd name. 
Between the baskets, charts appear'd, 
And books in goodly rows were rear'd ; 
And wonder beam’‘d in every eye, 

Such strange, unwonted, sight te spy.” 


‘This, of course, was an agreeable surprise to men, who 
had recently escaped the horrors of shipwreck ; nor was the 
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scene rendered less interesting, by a board plentifully spread, 
and by atroop of lovely maidens, --- 


«* Like ‘ black-eyed girls of Paradise,’ 
Their witching smiles the soul entice.” 


But Henry, on his way from, the ship tq the cot, had caught 
a glance of a maiden who seenied to him lovelier than any 
of these ; and, on enquiry, he found that she was Christina 
Christian, (the heroine of the poem) and the daughter of the 
deceased leader of the mutineers; he found also that this 
damsel was betrothed to Hubert, the son of Fitzallan. In 
truth Henry had conceived for this said Christina, a kind of 
feeling which the ladies, conscious, probably, of the rapid 
and wonderful effects of their own charms, have dignified with 
the appellation of love at first-sight. Certain it is, that he 
thought much of her; felt depressed when he heard she was 
to be immediately married to another, and secretly wished that 
she was to be married to himself. He did more, he walked out 
after dinner, fell asleep, and dreamt of her. That his dream 
was pleasant, it would be perfect heresy, in the eyes of all 
orthodox lovers, to doubt. 


«© Ob pure delight ! ! O joy supreme ! 
Bliss unallay’d! !—"twas but a dream.” 


Dream as it was, however, it affords the poet an opportunity 
of making some wise reflections, not very new indeed, but 
certainly very just. : 


‘© *Twas but adream! And what is all, 

That erring mortals pleasure call ; 

What is dominion? Kings can tell! 

To ebb and flow in ceaseless swell. 

New rob'd in plenitude of power, 

To sit in grandeur's stately tower, } 
Dethron’'d, and kill’d in one short hour !— 
What countless wealth ? The cherish’d pain, 
The care, the doubt, the hope of gain. 

Vain hope! were his Potosi’s store, 

The miser’s sou! would crave for more. 

What beauty? ’Tis the mirror’s shade, 

As fast the fairest features fade, 

Till youth and charms, and lovers gone, 

Sad vanity remains alone. 

What Jiterary fame? The strife 

Of boundless minds with narrow life.— 

What friendship? The poor man’s last fall !— 
What love? The veriest dream of all!” 
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As our fair bard has described a dream to be pure delight, 
supreme joy, and, bliss wunalloy’d, and as she calls love the veriest 
of all dreams, we can be at no loss for her notions of the 
tender passion. When Henry awoke, he knew not, at first, 
where he was ; recollecting himse lf, kowever, he ee 
to retrace his steps to Fitzallan’s cottage, but, having lost his 
way, he reached a smooth lawn, surrounded by shrubs, in 
the centre of which stood a rustic pedestal, with a monu- 
mental urn placed upon it. 


«© In flimsy drapery array'd, 

There stood a tall and slender maid. 

O'er the smooth urn her form reclin'd, 
One graceful arm around it twin'd ; 

Her lovely head was upward cast, 

And caught the moon-beams as they past,— 
Shed their soft radiance, silvery cold, 

On features of celestial mould ; 

Or wanton’d in the raven hair, 

That floated on the midnight air. 
Quencth’d was the lightning of her eye, 
Pale her fair cheeks’ effulgent dye; 

But beauty’s pensive hour had given 

An higher grace,—a look of heaven. 

She seem’d a sainted spirit hovering there, 
Weeping for human sins and human care.” 


*T was Christina weeping o’er her mother’s grave. She reveals 
herself to him by a song (for in this respect Mr. Scott’s 
practice is pursued) in which she explains the motive of her 
midnight visit, and repeats her.own name. It is superfluous 
to add, that this occurrence rivetted the chains which the 
damsel had already, most unwittingly, imposed on the poor 
wandering Henry. 

In the subsequent cantos, Fitzallan recounts to his guests 
the history of the mutiny, and the subsequent adventures of 
the mutineers. His “© narrative,” however, is continued 
at intervals, leaving sufficient time to Henry to pay his court 
to Christina. He is her partner in a rustic dance, and no 
wonder, if the bard’s description of her heroine be accurate, 
that Henry’s passion should increase, as he contemplated her 
charms heightened by exercise. 


“* Still breathless from their sports advance 
The youths, to join the maiden’s dance ;— 
And Henry now Christina leads, 

His blushing partner, o’er the meads. 
There was no eye that did not trace 

That nymph-like form,—that lovely face ; 
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in rounded arm, 





They mark’d the evanescent charm ; 
Now in her seraph head it lies, 

Now oer her swelling bosom flies, 
Whilst all that sweet attraction claim, 
Charm undefined ! and Grace its name. 
There was no eye that was not bent 
On that fair form, in gaze intent ; 
But not a tongne in all the crowd 
Spoke one admiring thought aloud ; 
For still, as thro’ the dance she past, 
A sotter spell was round her cast, 

It check'd her step alert and high, 
It downward bent her radiant eye ; 
That holy charm was Modesty.” 


Henry made the most of his time, and, though Christina was 


betrothed to another, he laid close siege to her heart, 


and when 


he conceived that the impression effected was sufhcient, he 


proposed terms of surrender. 


The maiden blushed and faul- 


tered, as maidens mostly do on such occasions, and then re- 


plied : 


«¢ « My thanks, unskill’d in courtly art, 
Dwell not in words, but in my heart; 
Yet, gentle Henry, we must part. 
in its native wood, 

May please the wanderer’s wanton mood, 
Within his breast the modest flower 


€ 
" € 
‘ The wild rose, 
< 


* Secure may pass its brilliant hour ; 
* But, sever'd from the parent tree, 
* How short that blissful hour would be ! 


* Rest safest in their native shade.’ ’ 


Christina, 
though Henry chose to forget it. 


to he discouraged by this gentle rebuff. 


He was 


Pale, wither'd, drooping, and forlorn, 
Soon would it drop the wild winds scorn. 
No; blushing rose and island maid 


it seems, recollected her previous engagement, 
not, 
But while he was 


however, 


pressing his suit, he was most unseasonably interrupted by no 
less a personage than Hubert, the destined husband of Christina, 
who summoned him to his father’s cottage to hear the con- 


clusion of his * narrative.” 
progress of his amoug, to attend, 
narrative. When the widows 


We, 


of the 


too, shall interrupt the 
for gafnoment, to the said 
murdered mutineers 


had inflicted vengeance’on their assassins,.they vented their 


gricf in the followmg lamentation: 
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‘‘ THE WIDOWS DIRGE. 
Fly, night of murder, woe and dread,— 
Fly, tor thy work is done ! 
The dawn will wake in blushes red, 
Will glance ou every bonour'd head ; 
But when shall :ise our sun ? 
They who gave life, and light, and love, 
Warm as the day-spring from above 
Their glorious race is run! 
*¢ Babes! who in peaceful slumbers sleep, 
Those eyes of softest blue, 
To-morrow to our Knees ye'll creep 
To ask if still your fathers sleep, 
And seek them thro’ the dew, 
To rouse them try each fondling art ;— 
Will it not break the mother’s heart 
To think on them, to look on you? 


‘¢ Britons! the widow’s mournful tear 
Alone bedews the brave! 

Past the gay hope, the tender fear, 

Which many ap agonizing year, 
Friends, parents, kindred, gave, 

We weep alone, but with the flood, 

In mingled tide, the murderer's blood 
Sweeps o'er the heroes’ grave. 


There is a beautiful simplicity, and a pathetic softness, in 
these stanzas, which do credit both to the feelings and to the 
intellects of the poet. We now return to Christina, who is, 
with a heavy heart, seldom, we hope, witnessed at’ such an 
auspicious hour, preparing for her nuptials with Hubert. 
Henry, having declared his passion to Fitzallan, is by him 
informed that Christina has, from her infancy, been the destined 
bride of Hubert, who doated on her, while the declaration, 
made in the presence of all the parties, draws from Hubert 
strong marks of resentment, and from Christina an explanation 
of her feelings for Hubert, which are those of gratitude, not 
love. Henry now bids a last adieu to his mistress, who, on the 
succeeding morn, is to become the wife of Hubert. 


~ 


** Christina sat within her bower, 

From eve to midnight’s pensive hour ; 
That hour, so lovely, and so calm, 

Wien naturé®@lieds her purest balm. 

The glorious canopy on high 

Glow’d with the wonders of the sky ; 
Innumerous the starry train 

Lit heaven's bigh arch, and ocean's plain ; 
Whilst the pale regent of the night 

Bent down to view her image bright. 
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Now sail upon the crystal lake, 
Now on the restless billows break ; 

As, — and regular, the wave 

Rol!’d on, the silver sand to lave ; 

Majestic roll’d, in ceaseless flow, 

The! sparing wave with crest of snow.” 

But all this witchery of a calm moorlicht night could not 
Jull to repose the sorrows which swelled the bosom of Chris- 
tina. Alas! the girl who had just lost the man whom she did 
love, and who was about to marry the man avhom she could not 
love, might well be deaf to the voice, and calious to the charms, 
of nature. These charms, however, are so sweetly désertlidd 
by our fair bard, that, though they could not please her heroine, 
they will; we. are persuaded, ¢ delight our readers; and for that 
reason, we shall lay the description before them. 


** Coul! nature charm the bosom’s woes, 
That hour had jull’d her to repose. 
The rosy bidom, the varied green, 

‘hat wont to deck the lovely scene, 
Was sweetly blent to one soft hue, 
Of mingled grey, and brown, and blue. 
There rose a apews of solemn shade ; 
Here light the chequering moon-beams play’d ; 
Glanc’d on the dew-bespangled ground ; 
Dwelt on the hill with vapours crown’d ; 
Kiss’d rippling stream and shadowy vale ; 
And slept along the narrow dale. 
And nature slept! “T'was silence all, 
Save the low sound of ocean’s fall ; 
The murmuring of the brook; the breeze 
Which swept, in cadence soft, the trees ; 
So soitly swept, that scarce the eye 
Their faint vibration could descry ; 
So softly swept, that scarce the ear 
That soothing plaintive sound could hear.” 


This is natural painting; the scene is such as every one must 
have wiinessed, though such as few could have so well 
described. The objects are all brought forward to the sight, 
as it were, not exhibited in a confused and shapeless mass, but 
presented distinctly to the eye, which can take a clear survey of 
the whole, separate sly or aggregately. 

On the bridal morn, the bridemaids re pair to Christina’s cot, 
to dress her in her nuptial garments, and lead her to the altar, 
but no bridegroom is there to receive her, After waiting some 
time, however, Hubert appears, and with him Henry. The 
former embraces Christina, and then— 

‘¢ Thanks, sister, thanks,” faltering he said, 
And led young Henry to the maid ;— 
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** Ob hands should meet, where hearts entwine, 
** Take her, bright stranger, she is thine!” 


This catastrophe appears to us not very natural; for, though 
the more delicate mind of a woman might easily be brought to 
resign a man who did not retain her affection ; ; we much doubt 
whether r any man could be found, loving as Hubx ‘rt loved, and 
circumstanced in all respects as he was circumstanced, who sould 
so sacrifice his passion to a stranger, at the very moment when 
he was about to receive the happiness to which he had so Jong 
aspired. That he ought so to act we mean not to deny, for 
true affection should pravasts the felicity of its object at the 
expense of its own; but though a man might forego the pos- 
session of a woman whom he loved, when he perceived that 
she did not return his passion, yet there is a degree of romantic 
generosity, so much at variance with all the feelings of our 
nature, in surrendering a beloved object to the arms of ano- 
ther, that, we suspect, am, if any, would be found to exercise it, 

The termination of the story is too abrupt. ‘The poet ought 
to have pourtrayed the feelings of her heroine, on the sucden 
and unexpected change in her destiny; and the omission is the 
less excusable as she is fully equal to the task. We had 
marked some careless rhymes, and a few unharmonious lines, 
but we have derived too much pleasure from the peem to he 
disposed to dwell on trivial defects, particularly as, they are 
such as will easily strike the eye of the author, whenever she 
may have occasion to revise her book. Miss Mitford * exhibits 
undoubted proofs of genius; and displays a vivid fancy; while 
a strong sense of moral feeling, highly honourable to her, » per- 
vades her compositions. We cannot resist the pleasure, co pious 
as our quotatious have been, of extracting her closing strains, 
especially as they encourage a hope that she will afford us an 
opportunity of further acquaintanee with her muse, 


“Oh! it is sweet, in this disjointed age, 
To ‘scape awhile life’s sad realities, 
Where history weeps o’er the recording page 
Of human crimes and human miseries ! 
From want, from war, th’ enfranchis’d spirit flies— 
How gladly flies! how mournfully returns ! 
Still in that southern isle embower'd lies, 
Hiding ‘mid palmy groves, and glistening burns, 
And England’s stormy skies and wilder discord spurns. 


*« Still fancy lingers there, to contemplate 
The lovely scene, enamo(u)r'd of her theme ! 
Connubial love, most blissful draught of fate, 
Mix'd with no rancorous tear, or }.alous dream, 
Pure, unpolluted, as the crystal stream, 
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Perfect, as joy in } den’s happy vale ; 
And peace, con‘ ent, , and piety’s mild beam, 
Gild with refulgent bgint the verdant dale, 

A softer masic Mbtedihe , and Joaa the ambient gale, 
Home, wanderer, home, egain! The spell is past 3 
Which lord thee, fancy, to that southern isle ; 
The silent lyre from the hig h plantain cast, 

Unvocal now, no longer w ould beguile 


A gentle lady's tear, or critic’s smile. 
Fancy, why lingerest (hou? Thy pleasing pain 
Is ail gone bv ; return and rest awhile ; 
Again perchance to wake the echoing strain 
Wiih mrmer, bolder, hand. Home, wanderer, home again ! 


We wish that Miss Mitford had not imitated her favourite, 
in the multiplicity of his notes. The notes to Christina fill 
one hundred and forty-five pages. They are explanatory, 
indeed, but their length and number are much greater than 
any purpose ot explanation could possibly require. 





Sketches of the 1 hatienal State of France. By M. Faber. Tre ans- 
lated from the French. 8vo. pp.300. Murray. 1811. 


Prerixep to this interesting work is an extract from an 
account of it written by Mr. Walsh, the able author of the 
tract “* On the genius and disposition of the French government.” 
We are here informed, that Mr. Faber is a German by birth, 
a person of liberal education, and of very respectable cop- 
nections. At the commencement of the French Revolution 
he was seized with the epidemic fanaticism of democracy, and 
repaired to France, where he accepted a civil situation under 
the republic, and continued to hold different imporcant posts, 
until the year 1807, when he left the country in disgust, and 
escaped to St. Petersburgh, where he wrote, and attempted 
to publish, a work, containing the fruits of his experience, and 
entitled, * Sketches of the internal State of France.” It was 
to consist of two volumes, but the first only was printed, 
when the influence of Buonaparte over Alexander prevailed 
so far as to produce an order for its immediate suppression. 
Fortunately, however, for the cause of truth, one copy of the 
printed volume reached ‘this country, the translation of which 


is now before us. 
We are sorry that the translator did not dedicate his pro- 


duction to Mr. Whitbread; for, unless that gentleman has 
absolutely shut his mind against conviction, he could not 
possibly have perused this volume, without acknowledging its 
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force ; and its dedication to him would, probably, for once, 
have led him to deviate from his general course of study, or 
rather of reading, and to cast his eye over the book. It is 
repiete with interesting matter, and contains a fund of infor- 
mation, most useful to all who are desirous oi obtaining an 
accurate knowledge of the real state of France, and of the 
vature, temper, and spirit, of the French government. Mr, 
Faber, as a confidential agent of that government, was in- 
nitiated into all its mysteries,—was admitted to view all its 
secret springs and movements,—to associate with all its 
principals, ministers, and servants; to take a peep behind the 
curtain, and to see the whole troop of revolutionary actors and 
inimics, without their masks, which they wore in public. Let 
every man, whose mind is not perverted by faction, whose 
faculties are not palsie -d by prejudice, read with attention the 
details which this volume supplies, and then say, whether it 
be possible to speak of Napoleone Buonaparte with respect, to 
entertain for him any other sentiments than those of indigna- 
tion and abhorrence, or to wish him any other fate than the 
heaviest punishment which can be intlicted on the worst of 
criminals. Never, vo, never! let the speils of sophistry so 
benumb the moral feelings of Englishmen, as to make them 
lo-e sight. of the broad distinction between virtue and vice, 
between the kero and the assassin, between the monarch and 
the tyrant; or to make them hesitate to describe crime in its 
true colours, and to call criminals by their proper names. 
Such a paralysis of the human facultics would leave them 
little disposition to defend tneir birth-right, to struggle for 
independe: ice, to fight for their homes and’ their families ; 
nay, it would more than half prepare them for subjugation, 
more than half bend their necks to receive the gallic yoke. 
‘The man who strives to reduce them to this point of moral 
degradation, is the most dangerous enemy they can have to 
encounter,-—because the direct tendency of his ellurts, and the 
certain result of their success, are the destruction of every 
source of gencrous ieelings, and the relaxation of every spring 
wl pores action, 

. Walsh, himself an eye witness to many of the horrible 
seal which Mr. Faber describes, bears testimony to the 
accuracy of his report. 


“The pressure of French support is every where intolerable:—every 
eflusion of French amity operates like a mildew. Wherever the 
[ rench emperor appears, either in the guise of an aliy, of a SOF AEG 
or of an invad er, he reminds you of the description which the poes 

the march of a tyrant ef old. 
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Amazement in his van, with flight combin’d 
And Sorrow’s faded form, and Solitude behind.” 


«* There are, we believe, but few among us who have not enough 
of observation or sagacity to discern, although there may be many 
who have not the candour to acknowledge, that the foreign policy ot 
Buonaparte has the same character as his domestic ; that plunder and 
power are his invariable ends ; fraud and violence his favourite means, 
in all his external relations. There can be no man of any intelligence, 
who has attended to the bistory of the world during the last ten 
years, so far dazzled by the splendid profligacy of military usurpa- 
tion, or duped by the pompous hypocrisy of the official assertions ot 
the French government, as not to be fully sensible that there never 
has existed a power more contemptuously regardless of the obligations 
of good faith, more insatiably sabion, or more sav agely 
cruel, 

«©The single case of Spain—not to cite. that of every other 
country of the “world with which the military despotism of ‘France 
has held any intercourse—is alone sufficient to warrant us in applying 
to that despotism every epithet of reprobation which language can 
furnish—every image of moral deformity which the imagination can 
mould, to stigmatize and to pourtray the excesses of tyranny and the 
utmost possible guilt of unprincipled ambition. In the original 
proceedings of Buonaparte towards Spain, and in the conduct of the 
war which he now wages upon the unhappy Spania rds, there is a 
complic ation of atrocity such as never before stained the anuals of our 
species, or could have fallen within the range of the most misanthropic 
and inventive famey. The crimes which mark out and distinguish 
this particular usurpation from any other on the records of history, 
appear almost foo stupendous for human wickedness to perpetrate, as 
ey are certainly too heinous for human vengeance too punish. 

¢ blood ndw flowing from the Spaniards must ascend to the tribunal 
of eternal Justice, and Claim retribution for their unparalleled wrongs. 
Tn the final snopettions of that justice, those wrongs will be duly 
appreciated, and the cause of the oppressed asserted and avenged. 
There remains tour them, and for al! those in whom the moral sense 
and our inborn hatred of vice are not utterly extinguished, this 
eonsolatory assurance, avhatever success may attend the present 
eareet of the oppressor, ot however slow may be his contemporaries 
to fee} cr to afknowledge the whole intensity of his guilt. 


Would we eculd say that the extinction of this moral sense; 
of this inborn hatred of vice, had never been witnessed in an 
English bosom. But, alas! we must admit the degrading 
truth, that there are men, calling themselves Englishmen, who 
aire so abject and so base, as to see nothing In this scourge of the 
human race but to respect or to commend! ‘Thank heaven ! 
however, the number of such miscreants is few indeed. 

This tole is divided into ten chapters, under the follow- 


ing heads; [. The French.—1i, Administration. [i]. Public 
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opinion.—IV. The Throne and the Altar.—V. Old Times and 
New Times.—VI. Public instruction.—VII. Justice. —VIIL. 
Buonaparte on his travels. —IX. ‘Che Conscription.—X. The 
National guard. Each of these we shall consider separately ; 
but our present notice will, necessarily, be limited to the first 
four chapters. In the first Mr. Faber considers the question, 
how far blame can be properly said to attach to the French 
jation fer what has been done in France since the begiuning 
of the revolution. It is obviously necessary, before this ques- 
tion can be satisfactorily answ ered, to decide what is meant by 
the word nation. According to Mr. Faber’s definition of the 
term, it applies to that class of the inhabitants of a country 
** who, by their moral and intellectual qualities and active 
pursuits, form as it were the kernel of the population: it is this 
class that furnishes the standard of the manners, intelligence, 
knowledge, and degree of civilization of a nation. It is from 
this class that we form an opinion of a nation; it is this class 
we mean, when we speak of a nation. Neither the highest 
nor the lowest class ought then to be taken for a standard, as 
we should not judge of a nation either by the extraordinary 
virtues, or by the excessive vices, which it may comprehend, 
It is not the extremes, but the iniddle class that constitutes a 
nation.” 

Having laid down this rale, Mr. F. proceeds to shew that 
all the horrors of- th re re ‘volution were not perpetrated, nor yet 
sanctioned, by the French nation. The real perpetrators were 
those who exercised the -supreme power, and who employed in- 
struments congenial with themselves. 


At the period of terror this instrament was the populace, whom 
the leaders of that time affected to dignify, by means of a perfidious 
abuse of the word, with the title of the people. These dregs of 
mankind are the same in all countries ; every where without education, 
without principle, and without characte ‘r, they are guided solely by 
the considerations of the moment which, act upon them. The 
populace being indigent and wretched, having nothing to lose by a 
change, but every. thing to gain, readily obey the impulse which 
they receive from those who have occasion for their aid, ‘and through 
the medium of present advantage afford them a glimpse of future 
benefit. Their main spring is, money ; for this the populace will do 
any thing, or be avy thing you please; sheep or tigers—they will 
fast, follow at a word, adore a ribbon, murder, quaff blood and 
devour human flesh. Such were the Septembrizers! Having a 
centre of unity in the public force which impelled them to action, 
or themselves constituting the public force, these monsters overawed 
the virtuous, peaceable, honest man, and subjugated him by terror. 
The King was dragged to prison, from prison before the Convention, 
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from the Convention to the scaffold. All the citizens deplored his 
fate ; every heart was filled with gricf, every house with mourning ; 
but the good citizens were insulated, without a rallying poiut; the 
assassins. on the contrary, bad one common centre of motion. They 
acted in concert, and the monarch perished. The populace are 
every where the populace; and in any other nation than the French, 
they would doubtless have been guilty of at least equa! excesses. The 
populace of the most phlegmatic nation in the world—the Duich 

populace, in 1672, murdered at the Hague the two virtuous 
brothers the De Witts, the benefactors of their country. 1e ruangled 
bodies of these martyrs were more babarously used then - of the 
unfortunate Princess de Lamballe was at Paris. Yet eminent virtues 
and services, which could not be alleged in favour of the princess, 
pleaded in behalf of those celebrated statesmen.” 








There is a great deal of theoretical truth in the author's 
assertion, that the pepulac e are the same in all countries; it 
is not, however, practically true, in teference to the conclu- 
sion which he has drawn from it. The ws adduced from the 
perpetration of similar acts of cruelty by the populace of Hol- 
land and France, that is, by two peo »ple of not only different, 
but opposite, tempers anc | characters, is not sufficient to bear 
him outin such conclusion. And we are rather surprised that 
he did not acknowledge an exception, at least, to his rule, in 
the conduct of English mobs, who, whatever acts of outrage 
they commit, and whatever threats of vengeance they pro- 
nounce, have never yet embrued their hands in the blood of 
their countrymen 

Ata subseyuent period the ruling powers of the day chose 
other instruments for the accomplishinent of their puxposes ; 
namely, the army, an instrument by which Buonaparte was raised 
to the imperial throne, by which he perpetrated all his crimes, 
and by which alone hts authority can exist. In our Review, for 
January, 18il, p. 127, we combated an assertion of the » Quar- 
terly Reviewers, that the revolutionary strugg'es in France, 
which produced the destruction of the throue, and of all the 
established institutions, “ were nothing else than a conjlict of 
minds.’ We maintained, on the contrary, that this was the 
result Of ** mere brute physical force.” We are gratified at find- 
ing ourselves in this position supporte d by so acute an observer, 
and so competent a judge, as Mr. Faber. Alluding to the 
same events, he observes, “when decisive blows are to be 
struck, phiysmal strength wiil ner ays Tove superior to moral 
force, whether it be exerted in behalf of a body or of an Jjndivi- 
dual, against 2 pO Ea Oe or anation.” ludeed, the fact was 
SO ovuvious, that itis only surprising that any one could mistake 
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it. But there are certain writers, who are so fond of an 
ostentatious display of their own rhetorical powers, that they 
always prefer metaphysical speculations to moral certainties, 
and theoretical i ingenuity to dull matter of fact. 

Mr. Faber carries his exculpation of the nation much too 
far we think. "Tis true. they were overwhelmed by a furious 
rabble, aided bythe rulers of the state, in the first instance ; 
and, afterwards, by a formidable military force. But before 
the state army or the rabble had acquired a sufficient degree of 
strength and power to keep the best part of the nation in awe, 
the latter might surely have combined for the purpose of 
preventing a set of low-bred tyrauts, from subverting the 
monarchy and the church, and frou murdering the king and 
the ministers of religion. Certainiy, on the day of the king’s 
death, if the great mass of ‘the inhabitants of Paris had wished 
to prevent his murder, they had only te rise in a body, and 
drive the military force and the rabble before them. And, it 
would have been still more easy for them to prevent the demo- 
lition of the Bastile, the rebellious excursion to Versailles for 
the purpose of insulting the royal family in their own residence, 
and afterwards to deter the mob from their furious attack on the 
royal palace of the Thuilleries, and the consequent imprison- 
ment of the king and queen in the temple. Many other 
opportunities occ urred too, for enaLling the sound part of the 
nation to manifest their principles, if they had been so dis- 
posed; but their base and servile acquiescence in acts the most 
atrocious must subject them, in our opi inion, to the weighty 
censures which must attach to every de scription of persons in 
revolutionary France. We agree, however, in opinion with 
our author, ‘that, in the present state of affairs, and, indeed, 
ever since the elevation of Buonaparte to the supreme power, 
the army alone’ can produce a new revolution, or any radical 
change in the existing order of things. , 


*¢ The French nation will not again display the spectacle whic He 
didin 1789. It will never rise more. The modest Moreau, had | 
been as great a statesman as he was a soldier, might have seen a 
movement of joy aid general assent, but would never have produced 
a movement of action. The army alone could have seconded’ him. 
Whatever change may in future take place in France will be eff -cted 
solely by this instrument, the easiest set in motion, the surest aud 
most expeditious. To make the army declare itself, it must be won 
by a general, surrounded with the glory of success and possessing the 
confidence of the soldiery. ‘ihe nation itself will but lock on, or 
follow, if compelled, the track of the army. Jt knews from expe- 
rience that sooner or later it would lose the benefit of all! active 
participation, which would turn to the advantage of ind:viduals 
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alone. Tired of revolution, it dreads every thing that resembles it, 
or revives the remembrance of its horror: deceived by men, it will 
not again bestow its confidence on any, torun the chances of which 
it has had such a meianc holy experience. So often the victim of its 
faith in principles, it will not shin submit to the experiments that may 
be attempted to be made upon it. The.French nation will always 
prefer any state whatever, provided that it exhibits the appearance of 
stability, were it even in other respects disagreeable, to the perplexi- 
ties and torme:ts of arevolution ; it will prefer a certain iJ] to an 
uncertain good. Finally, I cannot help observing, that the disease 
which a@eompanies the bigh degree of civilization of the present 
age, se.fishness, is the source of the submission of the one and of the 
boldness of the other. The one would preserve, the other 
acquire, every thing. The Swiss, Dutch, Italians, Germans, 
have all illustrious memorials of their ancestors, but have they their 
virtues?) And the French, it must be confessed, more strongly 
attached than any other nation to al] the enjoyments resulting from a 
high civilization, suffer most severely from the disease of the age. 
The remembrance of the painful privations which they have undergone 
makes them shudder. It is tranquillity they want; and if ever the 
nations of the world were semmoned to make themselves happy by 
means of revolutions, the French would be the last to rise.’ 


we fear, is a melancholy truth, prom nothing, we think, 


ter, than a tame sub- 

every upstart tyrant ' had audacity enough, 
twenty years, to seize upon the helm of govern- 
hmit to a state of abject slavery, 
and must become the univer- 
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inistration,” which constitutes the 
of the second chapter, is Saad iliadl an account of the 
rnal government of France, in all its subordmate parts. 
country is divided into districts, over each of which 
a pre fect, a sub-prefect, and mayors, with municipal 
of these possesses any authority 
froin whom every thing ema- 
\ is responsible. it is a part of 
pp int a man to the dignity of 
aud never to let him remain 
Ling vh to form connections, or to 

acquire habits which may give him any feelings which ma 
in the smallest dezree, tateriere with his passive duty to he 


pirit iomestic policy, and that which all the 
public onaries must imbibe in regard to those whom they 
“govern, 1s this—-to demand Cui never to grant; to take, but never te 
give, Thisis the whoe amount of ihe administrative science. The 
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results of statements collected in various communes and departments 
prove that out of 240 circulars sent arntally to the civil authort: (es 
gO prescribe exactions or sacrifices in money and interest ; 20 contain 
refusals returned to petitions, and the rest merely relate to administra- 
tive regulatiens The proportion is nearly the same iw ol) th 
administrations, and it would be highly curious to possess a like 
statement of all ‘the registers of* the administrative authorit 
France; the result would exceed the above-mentione 
There are communes and depariments shich for several years 1 
not received one single satisfactory decision, or at Jeast not o 
what was prejudicial to their interests. Petitions from the subj 

rarely satished, except when the interests of the governimen 
directly concerned in their snecess. The little treatise, entitled, Cox 
Avministratif, contains nothing but the forms, and is totally silent in 
respect to the spirit. This is dispersed through the circulars and 
orders ; it breathes in every one of their lines. In circulars and orcers 
the entire business ef administration consists.” 


yon 


! 
I 


Where the duties imposed are such as every man of fe ‘ling, 
or of common honesty, indeed, would revolt from, the salaries 
ought to be proportionably high, but, excepting those which 

re assigned to the prefects, none of these officers a:e even 

decently paid. Indee ', their salaries are so triling, that were 
they not guilty of rapine and extortion, their condition wou'd 
be truly miserable. And the salaries of the prefects are not 
merely given as a reward for the services to be performed, but 
from considerations wh: ly distinct from such services. 

*€ On the establishment of the consular constitution by Buonap. r'e 
the magni tude of the S ary ASS| one d {Oo the perte CiS EXC} ted astonish- 
ment: the revolution had not. till then furnished any exar pleot 
emoluments amounting to fifteen, twenty, and even thirty thousand 
francs. In the extreme poverty of the ps yee people were 
surprized at this generosity. But when tl saw the appointments, 
they soon perceived that the offices were ee - for the person , not 
the persons for the offices. These places were designed to reward 
past attachment, or to ensure future devotion; those arbi obtained 
them were to become dependent on him by whom they were con- 
ferred ; and this dependence was to ensure their con plete subsers lency 
to his vil! Co most of the prefectures Buonaparie appoiuted ew 
generals, scarcely any of whom bad the least notion of the science of 
2dminisiration, and who were mostly unable to write a letter, or to 
spell correctly. The ignorance of-these men, wansformed all at 
once from military to civil officers, was often jadiers ously exhibited. 
Some of the ‘onscious of their incapacit were disposed to make 
amends for it by Co x v thing, ne of their pumber undertook 
to pronounce sense f death on persons against ‘whom he bad 
received ce mpla (yis nd 1 vas dithealt to make him ' uders!aud the 
article of the constitution, concerning the “ division of powers,” 
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of which he had never before heard. Another assumed the right of 
cashiering any public functionary of his department who happened to 
be obnoxious to him, whether judge, receiver, or other officer. A 
third, by way of rewarding the valour of a regiment of the line that 
was passing through his residence, distributed oaken crowns and 
cravats, which were fastened to the colours; not supposing that the 
regiment, when two hundred paces trom the town, would throw away 
the gift, and langh at the dispenser of national recompenses. A 
fourth having published the Concordat, thought himself intitled to 
make priests and bishops. Others, ignorant of their duties, and the 
limits of their power, endeavoured to interfere with the collectors of 
the revenue ; but the financial department is the bow of Ulysses, 
which cannot be touched with impunity, These impradent prefects 
have of course always faile« in their attempts, and some have lost 
their places. It was undoubtedly with a view to ensure promptitude 
and energy in the execution of commands, that the ditferent branches 
of administration, contributions, conscription, and police, were placed 
upon a military footing. But from that time the administrative 
department ceased to be a profession to which people devoted 
themselves; it is a favour which is not granted to all. In every 
other country we find civil officers enthusiastically attached to. their 
vocation—amiable pedants, whose pedantry we excuse on account of 
the uprightness of their intentions, their devotion to the government, 
and the good of the service—old servants, skilled in-the science of 
politica! economy, who study and are familiar with the systems of 
foreign countries, who are incessantly comparing, reasoning, and 
projecting. No such class of people exists in France ; it cannot be 
supplied by the prefects, There the public functionaries serve an 
everlasting apprenticeship, and it is absolute derision to praise a man 
in France tor his skill in the business of administration.” 


Buonaparte, indeed, cares not for the ignorance of bis 
agents, so that they are but diligent, obedient, and  sub- 
missive. If they rigidly enforce the collectien of the taxes, 
and take care that none of his conscripts escape, he requires 
of them nothing more, and will forgive every other neglect or 
omission. ‘[hese men are of course hated by the people whom 
they oppress, not from inclination, but from necessity. A part 
of their duty is to travel, occasionally, through their districts, 
for the acquisition of local knowledge, in which they are 
grossly deficient; and these excursions add to the burdens 
of the people, who are-compelled to defray the whole expense, 
which, considering the impoverished state of the country, is a 
gticvous oppression. 


*€ Almost all the towns of France lost their corporate funds during 
the revolution, either by dilapidations, or, as a natural consequence, of 
the calamities of the time. Most of them are now reduced to a 
state of wretched impoverishment. ‘Those of the frontiers particu 
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larly, and of the countries recently conquered, were almost all 
brought into debt by the war. Many of these towns have to pay 
annuitants, who from time immemorial have intrusted them with 
their money at a yearly interest. ‘The mass of this interest has even 
been considerably augmented by new creditors, who, at critical mo- 
ments of the war, saved the communes either by furnishing supplies or 
lending money. These have not been more foriunate than the old 
annuitants ; neither was it possible that they should, since most of 
the cammunes are unable to meet the current expenses, and with 
the exception of the mayor an: his assistants, who do not forget 
themselves, many of the inferior functionaries are reduced to the 
utmost distress by the irregularity with which their salaries are paid. 
These are always i in arrear, and sometimes a year or more, The 
inhabitants who are clothed at the public expense frequently go in 
rags. Notwithstanding this extreme indigence, tbe towns erect 
statues in honour of Buonaparte; they give him the most pompous 
reception when he visits them on his journeys; they multiply 
illaminations, feasts, and balls; they encumber the avenues with 
triumphal arches and columns; they even make him presents, as in 
the case of Lyons, Brussels, and Paris. With what sort of eye 
must the miserable annuitants of those cities and those officers who 
have arrears of salary due to them, beliold this silly and insulting 
profusion! How many families, dr ageing on a wretched existence, 
because the money which they have Jent is withheld from them, 
avould be saved and made happy by the sum expended in one single 
night! And, when this night is past, what then? They retrench 
still more the ordinary expenses of the town, they deprive themselves 
of necessaries; they diminish the smal] number of functionaries, 
Jower the salaries of suchas are retained, and make application at 
Paris for authority to augment the municipal imposts. I know a 
town of considerable magnitude which was disabled from lighting its 
Jamps in the winter of 1804, in consequence of having sent its mayor 
to Paris to be present at the coronation of Buonaparte. The money 
‘which ought to have purchased oil was expended in the shews of the 
capital, and very soon afterwards the duty levied on provisions was 
doubled. If this mayor figured away at Paris at two or three 
dinners and entertainments, his fellow-citizens had ta grope their way 
for six months through the Egyptian darkness which pervaded the 
streets of their town.” 


If we were to cite all the instances of grinding tyranny, 
vexatious despotism, and abject wretchedness, which M. 
Faber relates, we should transcribe much ‘the greater part of 
his book. It is the business of the departmental councils to fix 
the quantum of taxes to be paid by each portion of the district, 
iand other pecuniary contributions, both ordin: ary and extraor- 


dinary. 


‘* Thus, too, on one occasion, they voted flat-bottomed boats fo 
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tle invasion of England; they voted them because they were 
commanded by government so to do; but in most of these assemblies 
there was not a singie member who had ever before seen or even so 
much as heard of a flat-bottomed boat. It was deemed advisable that 
this showd appear to Europe to be a spontaneous measure on their 
ya.t; ana to conypleie the illusion, the votes of thes Sepertpenie were 
s ot to Buonaparte jor his acceptance. He graciously deigned to 
receive them, and even went so tar as to watif them “by as 
many decices, which were inserted in the Montteur. But 
the private debates, the murmurings and lamentations which 
accompanied these es pic grants of the councils were care- 
fuily sappressed. There was not one council but what reluctantly 
consented to saciihces w hich were deemed beyond the ability of the 
deparimeni, and at Jength subscribed to them in gloomy silence. The 
mewbers urge! a thousand evasive pretexts in the hope of relieving 
their fellow-cnizens, butavithout avail in any one instance; because 
money was wanted as well as matter for the Mont/eur. One council- 
general was boid enough to vote for the buriding of the flat-bottomed 
boats, a sum dué to their depariment by the public treasury, the 
paymeut of which, after being long solicited, had at length been given 
Lp in despeir. Buoraparte annulled the grant, and severely repri- 
manced .be meimbers of the council for iheir temerity, ordering them 
to meet again and to pass another voie of a more satisfactory tenor, 
Ih these votes, therefore, they have no will of theirown, It is usual 
for all these assemblies, at the concinsion of their session, to form a 
proces verlat, or report, in which they solemnly assert their warm 
attachment and profound devotion to the interésts aad their high 
admuration of the character of Baonaparte. This report is sometimes 
carried to Paris by a member of the council.” 


Another part of the duty of the provincial agents, still more 
irksome to themselves, and more inteleiable to the people, 
than the collection of taxes, is the business of the conscrip- 
tion, 


A man may suffer his last farthing to. be wrenched from him, 
but the trial becomes almost too severe, when he is called upon to 
deliver up for ever his child, the support and consolation of bis life. The 
mayors superivtend this disastrous transaction in its preliminary 

es. They frame the lists of conscripts from the parish registers, 

‘summon the absent to appear; they invite, exhort, supplicate, 

treaten. They assemble those who are forthcoming, —hai angue 
them,—talk magnificently of the prowess and glory of ihe avrinies, 
and expatiate upon the satisfactions and advantages of the military 
service, ‘The conscripts tremble, weep, and are overwhelmed in 
despsir ;—but they are of the proper age, and must march. The 
meyorse can give no exemption, —ihey have nothing further to do when 
the ots are drawn but to conduct the conse ripts to the borders of the 
district. The latter are preceded by maitial music, and accompanied 
by sovs and groans, which it is the business of the mayors to stifle, if 
possible, by causing them to shout forth half broken, convulsive cries 
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of .‘ Vive Buonaparte!' Every year this scene is repeated, and at 
each recurrence the public functionaries are the terrible actors of the 
drama. ‘The mayors can listen to no remonstrances. ‘This is the 
province of ‘the council of enlistment —of ihe prefect—of the 
sub-prefect—of the minister of war, who must decide on the subject. 
Certainly the duties of public functionaries must be a cruel and 
unenviable task !" 


This is precisely the way in which the volunteers, in the reign 
of Robespierre, were conducted to the French armies on the 
frontiers! Independently of these functions, the prefects, 
sub-prefects, and mayors, occasionally act as agents and 
emissaries of the police. ‘They are thus employed, whenever 
it is deemed expedient, by the usurper, to announce a plot 
against his precious life and government. An accurate de- 
scription of the conspirators or criminals is delivered to police 
officers, who, sooner than suffer the guilty to escape, apprehend 
the innocent, if, unfortunately, they bear any resemblance to 
the suspected parties. 


** In case of a mistake, the person so apprehended, after losing 
part of the day, is suffered to go about his business, During the 
search for Georges, all fat men, with a remarkable physiognomy, 
were liable to be molested by the police. In various towns this mis- 
take was actually committed, and I was acquainted with several fat 


people, who were harassed on the occasion. At such times it often 
happens, that vagabonds, who have long escaped the vigilance of the 
police, are apprehended ; but the assassin, or conspirator, described, 
is not always to be found.” 


At Paris, the constant dread of visits from the agents of the 
police has engendered such an extreme degree of caution, 
even in private conversation, and such an absolute silence on 
all matters of government, as to exempt the inhabitants from 
danger; but in the country the case is very different. 


*‘T haveseen a man,” says M. Faber, ‘‘ grrested whohad been deprived 
of reason by the pressure of misfortunes arising out of the revolution. In 
consequence of having pronounced the name of Buonaparte in his 
rhapsodies, rolling bis eyes, and at the same time using some violent 
gesticulations, he was taken for another Brutus, and conveyed to 
Paris. At the distance of one hundred leagues from his native place, 
he languished a long time in the prisons of the Temple ; his relations 
ruined themselves by keeping him at their own cost, and without 
powerful interest he would not so soon have recovered his liberty. In 
another town of France, a traveller, perceiving a portrait in a room 

f the inn where he had alighted, either erroneously or sarcastically 
tuok it for the picture of a highwayman notorious in that country. 
‘3°. ned the name of this robber, and enquired if it was a 
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good likeness. A French functionary, who happened to be in the 
sane room, thought it is duty to apprehend the traveller. He was 
not allowed to prosecute his journey, but conducted away by 
ens d'armes iv a contrary direction. He underwent a treatment 
which should have been resorted to, had they been solicitious to 
prevent frequent comparisons being made between a leader of banditti 
andthe head of a government.—] have known a physician, a very 
worthy man, unexpectedly denounced one day, for having the evening 
before in compary made some observations on the system of medicine 
under the present government. The informer, a public functionary, 
was a friend of the physician's, whom he denounced, for fear of 
being denounced himself.” 


This is oppression systematized with a vengeance. It clearly 
proves, however, the constant fear which haunts the mind 
of the tyrant, and which must render security and happiness 
strangers to his bosom. Thus do his own feelings avenge 
mankind, in some degree, forthe wrongs which he has heaped 
upon their heads. 

Nor do the complicated duties of these provincial officers 
stop here; it is their business to keep a vigilant eye over all 
the provincial newspapers, in order to prevent the appearance 
of any thing which might wound the irritable feelings of the 
Corsican. ‘They are further to grant passports, without which 
no man can travel from one part of France to another, not 
even from one province to another; for if any one were to 
make such an attempt he would be liable to apprehension and 
imprisonment. They are also to make these domiciliary visits 
which are frequent, particularly i in the provinces and towns on 

the frontiers of France. All these tyrannical proceedings 

have one or two objects, to provide funds for the treasury, 
or men for the army; and to these any other consideration 
is made wholly | subservient. But the whole system is of a 
piece; nothing in itis natural; every thing is forced; fear 
on the one hand, and coercion on the other, are the only 
motives to obedience, and the only means of emnuand, And 
t.ese give birth to every thing that is mean, delasing, and 
odious. 


‘* Here is now exhibited the most extraordinary phenomenon 
ever known—a moral prodigy unexampled in the history of mankind, 
I mean the regular, systematic, elaborate organization of falsehood, 
as the basis of govesnment, and the soul of all its public acts :—a total 
abnegation, in favour of the military ruler, of all individual feeling, 
—of al] personal character,—almost of all private thought. The 
public fanctionaties universally, who perform the parts, and speak 
the language assigned tu them by their master, give up all moral 
liberty, sacrifice totally, and without reserve, uuth, conviction, 
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conscience, honour, and principle. When the senators, counsellors 
of state, or any of the chief dignitaries of the empire speak, we 
know that they do, of course, but repeat the words of their master, 
and ply their trade of civility. We are not, therefore, surprised, 
or particularly affected. ut when we hear the same words reiterated 
eagerly, and inforced with every artifice of rhetoric, by those who are 
supposed to be the immediate representatives ot the people, —who call 
themselves their organs,—who speak in their name,—we naturally feel 
the most lively sentiments of contempt and indignation. It is from this 
class of men, that the system of imposture receives its strongest support. 
Their baseness is, in some degree, infectious, and contaminates 
the world. Their official testimony re-echoed on all sides, and 
translated from language to language, every where tends to vitiate 
our conceptions, and to pervert public opinion.” 


This systematic falsehood is manifested on all public oc- 
“asions 5 when the miserable tools of power rack their inge- 
nuity for the discovery of incense most palatable to their tyrant. 
The Mayor of Amiens appears to have borne away the palm 
from ail his competitors in this disgraceful race of adulation ; 
for he made “ the Almighty rest from his labours afier having 
created Buonaparte !” But we can pardon even this blasphemy, 
wicked ds it is, when we contemplate the higher flights of 
impiety by the ministers and prelates of the Gallican church, 
to which we shali presently have oceasion to refer. 

The most ridiculous scenes in France are exhibited in 
honour of the Corsican, or his family. A ludicrous descrip- 
tion of some of the rejyoicings on these occasions is given 
in the second chapter of this work. Every thing is done 
by command; dinners are given, towns are illuminated, and 
mirth is displayed, hy command, Yet, in ali the newspapers, 
the whole is declared to be spontaneous and general. 


** These epithets,” says M. Faber, “ figured one day in a brilliant 
description of au illumination in the town of B . I bad seen it. 
In the streets of the whole place were to be seen only five or six cane 
dies, that gave a gloomy light; and a shoemaker, who had the very 
same day been served with a writ of execution for his share of taxes, 
had fixed it up, in the form of a transparency, against a pane of his 
lithe window. The temerity of this artisan was attended with no 
unpleasant consequences ; he had nothing to lose, so that the police 
was content merely to order him to remove his transparency. fn 
general, these festivals and solemnities are dull and joyless, without 
public interest or public participation.” 


Various examples are given of the sycophancy of public offi- 
cers, of which incecd the following is no bad specimen. 


‘« I know a public functionary, who, the preceding day, laid a 
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wager of one hundred crowns, that, at the expiration of ten years, 
Buonaparte would descend from the consular chair, and return to the 
class of private citizen; yet the address” (on his making himself 
Consul for life) ‘‘ of this very man opened with these words,— 
“* The day, the wong and ardently wished-for day, has arrived, which 
ensures the happiness of France.” 


Who, after this, will not exclaim, with our moral satirist : 


“ All gainful trades a fasting Monsieur knows, 
*« And bid him go to Hell, to Hell he goes!’ 


Surely, surely, there is not another nation in Europe, who 
could be trained to such active baseness, as the French have 
displayed since the revolution, and especially since they have 
bowed their necks to the usurper. Other people might, by 
force or terror, be deprived, possibly, even of the desire of 
resistance, and reduced to a state of passive obedience; but 
this will not satisfy the imperial tyrant; he demands still 
greater degradation from his slaves; he will not allow them 
to lie still, and growl beneath the i iron rod of his power; he 
will make them smile in agony; and loudly chaunt the 
blessings of liberty, when bending under the weight of his 
chains. 


‘* Those who have been subservient to the views of the oppressor 
are, indeed, subdued, and reduced to the most ignominious and gal- 
ling of all species of bondage; they are morally subdued. The 
French have lost not only their civi] and political, but their moral, 
liberty ; that which confers dignity on man, which comforts and sup- 
ports him under adversity. This moral subjection of the French 
exhibits one of the most extraordinary phenomena in the history of 
the world, that of a numerous nation, in which not only is there no 
individual, who dares utter what he thinks ; but in which almost 
every individual is habitually employed in counterfeiting, before the 
whole universe, sentiments which he knows to be false,—a nation in 
which falsehood is organized into a political system, and fraud and 
imposture have become the basis of the state.” 


Throughout this chapter, one of great interest, and replete 
with important information, the author contrasts the real 
wretchedness of the country with the pompous accounts of 
its prosperity and happiness, published by government and 
their agents. 


«© Where I to altempt to record all the instances that characterize. 
the spirit of administration, they would be endless, because the sys- 
tem of duplicity, cunning, hypocrisy, avarice, and rapacity, has 
no bounds. There is not a town, not a village, but has had experience 
of them ; and it will be sufficient to assure the reader that the facts 
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stated above, so far from being carefully collected throughout the 
whole extent of the empire, and during a series of years, occurred 
within a very small space anda short interval of time. If I could 
cirevmstantially detail what happens in every part of France, the 
picture would be shocking in the extreme. It'would be that of 
a nation subdued, - harassed, oppressed, tormented by a merciless 
and rapacious conqueror. The reader would imagine that he had 
before Lim the description of a military dominion exercised over a 
foreign country by a barbarian invader.” 


The hy nN cr ee conduct of Buonaparte, in respect of 
Lyons, is fully detailed. The tyrant is extremely solicttous to 
be uh wucht de aly conversi unt w ith the art of regeneration; and 
many pompous evlogies had been pronouneed on his declared 


aX 


resoliition to regenerate, tha it is, to rebuild, Lyons; he had, 
indeed, gone so far as to direct specific sums to be oe 
to this purpose. But, alas! not a Sol has yet been paid ; not 
a house has yet been built. When he visited that city, es ery 
extensive and magnificent preparation was made to receive 
him. In describing ag ee mphalarch, which was erected 
on this occasion, M. ‘Informs us: “ Above was repre- 
sented the ome of ‘Buonepartes in the same manner 
as .that of Augustus, by an eagle flying with his portrait 
towards the sky.” We notice this passage only for the purpose 
of corrobor ating a statement formerly ‘made in this review. 
It may be in the recollection of our readers, that, on the 
trial of M. Peltier, for a libel on Buonaparte, it was considered 
as a proof of a wish that the tyrant was dead, that the writer 
wished him the henours of an apotheosis, because, in the 
conceptions of the prosecutors, such honours are only bestowed 
onthe dead. In reviewing-the trial, the critic remarked, on 
this part of it :---** Now they knew very little of the genius 
of the French language, or of the nature of the thing it self, 
who could draw so hasty and so unwarrantable a conc!usion, 
In the course of our reading we certainly have seen the word 
used in a very opposite sense,” and*here an instance of this 
was cited,-- (See vol. 16. p. 84.) But itis a most striking cir- 
cumstance, as here recorded by M. Faber, that the peopie of 
Lyous, who were most solicitous to recommend icmselves 
to the favour of Buonaparte, should have thems:l es actually 
conferred the honour which M. Peltier Tonk wished him. We 
trust, this fact will inspire interpreters, and others concerned 
in criminal prosecutions for libeis, with yveater degree of 
caution in explaining the meaning of wo is and things, ina 
foreign language, and in a fvreign country. 

In. the next chapter, oa “ public opinion,” the author 
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shews the contempt for that best support of human govern- 
ment’ which Buonaparte has uniformly displayed, from the 
very beginning of kis public carecr to the present moment. 
When he declared,---The constitution nominates Buonaparte 
First Consul of the French Republic ;? he displayed this con- 
tempt in a supreme degree, for every Frenchman knew that 
this constitution “ was dictated by himself at the Palace of 
the Luxembourgh, at Paris.” The impropriety of a decla- 
ration so absolutely, and so note: vously, 4 false, was strongly 
represenied to him by some of his a’ dvisers, who had a little 
more sense of shame than himself; “ but he laughed at the 
timidity of their counsels, and ronal as a metaphysical ab- 
straction, that opinion which they considered, as an important 
prerogative of man in society, and a strong support of govern- 
ments.’ 


‘* From that moment, adds M. Faber, ‘* the liberty-of thought 
and the liberty of the press were at anend. It scon became unlaw- 
ful to say, or to think, any thing but what the First Consul ap- 
proved of. The pubiic opinion ceased to be the free manifestation 
of the mora! sentiments of the better portion of the nation; it was 
destined to becoine a mere tool in the hands of the First Consul, 
to promoie his private views. His person was now to be its source, 
iis end, and its constant focus; he determined himself to govern, 
to subdue, to produce, it. This is no public opinion; the real one 
took refuge in the recesses of the heart, where it still remains con- 
ceaied. 

*€ Svon afier the 18th Brumaire, Buonaparte’s maxim was erected 
nto a principle of state; the principle was developed and organized 
in’ a system, and thé system put in practice with invariable con- 
stancy, and by all the means that are at the disposal of the supreme 
power. These means were the public functionaries, and the news- 


papers.” 

Jt has been seen how completely the public functionaries 
are the abject slaves of his will, which is their suprema lex ; 
they acknowledge no other, and this they exert every effort to 
enforce, stimulated by the double incentive of interest and 
fear. ‘The public’ newspapers are equally submissive; they 
insert not a syllable of news, but such as has previously ap- 
peared in the Moniteur, which the tyrant has declared to be 
the only pea Journal ; and as to speculative reflections, 
or inferences drawn from past or present events, the smallest 
propensity to indulge in them would secure the hapless author 
a certain retreat In some one of the countless Bastiles, which 
encumber the surface of Buonaparte’s empire. It is truly 
remarked, by M. Faber, that “ on a retrospect of the whoie 
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period of Buonaparte’s government, it will be found that, 
in every proceeding originating with him, the public opinion 
is set at defiance. In civil government, finances, public in- 
struction; in the departments of commerce, manufactures, 
religion, and diplomacy; whatever is done is directly con- 
trary to public opinion. It is not even consulted; but when 
a measure is carried into execution, the ruler obtains the ex- 
pression of that opinion, which he can command, by means 
of the tools which he employs for the purpose.” It is a 
strange fact, that Buonaparte himself is a criminal, declared 
to be such by the very laws which he enforces against his 
slaves, and that he has been guilty of a crime to which these 
laws attach the punishment of death. Would that there ex- 
iste] any power of sufficient strength to carry this law of 
France into immediate execution, and thus confer a signal 
benefit on the present generation! ‘* The code of crimes and 
punishments contains an article purporting, that whoever shall 
propose the government of an individual, or shall encourage 
the idea by words, in writing, or in any other way whatever, 
shall be punished with death!  Buonaparte, however, has 
made himself Emperor, and the code of crimes and punish- 
ments has since guided the decision of numberless sentences, 
and is still in full vigour to the present day.” 

In the chapter on “ the throne and the altar,” Mr. Faber 
takes a view of the different parties, or rather of the diversity 
of political opinions, now prevailing in France. One of these 
is formed hy the friends and partisans of, the ancient monar- 
chy, who are represented as still chanting an implacable ha- 
tred against the usurper, and his whole government. “‘ There 
are companies in the capital into which no person is ad- 
mitted, except the offspring of those illustrious families, 
which were once the pillars of the monarchy. Monsieur le 
Duc, Monsieur le Counie, Monsieur le Viscounte, and Marquis, 
are the only appellatives ever heard in those companies, and 
they are even repeated with affectation, because they are made 
use of by spleen.” In fact, the recal of these relics of the 
ancient noblesse to their native Country is not received as an 
act of courtesy, because it has been unencouraged by any mark 
of favour or distinction. ‘These persons, not only are deprived 
of zll influence, power, and consequence; but their estates 
are withholden from them; and they have the mortification 
to see a parcel of beggarly upstarts, basking in the sunshine 
of court favour, and rioting in the spoils of the inheritance of 
their forefathers. 

A second class consists of those who have been born, bred, 
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and brought into public existence, as it were, in and by the 
revolution. Men, whose minds and hearts are revolutionary, 
who have adopted notions of liberty and equality, and who 
have been taught to look upon a democratic republic as the 
best of all forms of government, cannot look without disgust 
on a military tyrant, an extravagant court, and a system 
aruget with: every evil assigned to the ancient government, 
without any one of its virtues or recommendations, and preg- 
nant with multiplied abuses wholly unknown toit. This class, 
of course, are secret enemies to the existing order of things. 

A third class is composed of men of reason and reflection, 
who think deeply, but say little. We should think, that, 
in France, such a class must be very limited, indeed, in its 
numbers; and Mr. Faber assures us it is less numerous than 
the other, though more respectable. Its members are adverse 
to the government, but will not oppose it: 

The fourth, and most numerous, class, is that, “ which 
governed neither by principles nor by argument, but follows 
the uncertain guidance of habit, and the bias of prejudices. 
Those who belong to it compare the court and the throne of 
the present day with those of former times. ‘The accumu- 
lated splendours of fourteen centuries environed the royal 
dynasty, and the reimbus of St. Louis seemed to encircle the 
brow of each of the Bourbons; as for the man who has 
usurped their throne, they saw him rise from the dirt, and 
witnessed his gradual a ci ss to his ot elevation. The 
awe- inspiring éfiect of a long series of ages has no piace here; 
nothing is left for the tiidsination, The lowest of the people 
have witnessed the feeble outset a as who weilds the scep- 
tre; with their-own eyes they have beheid him require im- 
portance and strength, and tag think that they have con- 
tributed to his a ggrandizement ; they conceive _ they bave 
lent a hand in making him what he is; and th is scarcely 
one of them but what [who] ts persuaded, that by a foriupate 
eoncurrence of circumst ances, he might himself have attained 
the same degree of splendour and power. ‘This idca is very 
dievidlent's anous - mitit y men in cular 

dut whatever diverstty of Gpinion and principles may ob- 
fain among these diiferent descriptions of inaividuals; two 
things only are certain :---first, that they will all studiously 
keep their opinien f het ‘Ives, and Gul euly Subm Tt co. tue 
tyranny which they abhor ; , See vy, that thet all agree 
in the conclusion, that they are no gainers by the changes 
which he revolution has ef ed. 

Fhe next question considered by the author, is the conduct 
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of Buonaparte, in restoring the Catholic religion. In truth, 
he was ‘actuated, in this instance, by the same motive which 
induced Robespierre to propose to the National Convention, 
to make a formal acknowledgment of the existence of God. 
But these revolutionary ruffians found it extremely convenient 
to eradicate all religious principles from the minds of the 
pulace, when they wished to convert them into tools for pro- 
moting their own interested purposes; but, those purposes 
accomplished, they both found that a mob without religion 
are not likely to make very submissive subjects. Besides, 
they know that, by an affectation of concern for religion, 
they might coreiitiite many who were, Teligiously disposed ; 
and, above all, they might, by rendering the ministers of 
religion stipendiaries of the government, secure the attach- 
ment of a body of men, whose influence over the minds of 
their flocks might render their services most valuable. In short, 
it was a selfish motive of. policy which influenced the conduct 
of both these regicides, in regard to religion, which they con- 
sidered as a mere engine of state. 


_ © Buonaparte,” says M. Faber, “‘ wanted a powerful instrument to 
Jay the foundation of his reign, and he selected religion for that instru- 
ment. It must be acknowledged that those who seconded his intentions 
made no secret either of their motive or of their aim, and the various 
speakers who ‘pleaded in behalf of the Concordat, when that measure 
was submitted to the legislative body, announced both the one and 
the other, with a want of reserve and circumspection that appeared 
absolutely impolitic. The speeches of Lucien Buonaparte and Portalis, 
are curious monuments erected on this principle—that the religion 
about to be re-established ought to be but an instrument in the hands 
of the ruler, for attaining certain objects that he had in view. ‘ Ye 
free-thinkers,’ exclaimed Portalis, ‘ ye shall not be restrained in 
the expression of your religious sentiments—ye weaker minds, ye 
timid consciences, you shall find aid and support in the form of 
worship that is restored to you.’ This was an imprudent avowal, 
but it possessed at least the merit of ingenuousness. The religious 
were scandalized by it; the clergy felt themselves degraded, and 
the adversaries of the government found occasion to censure the 
want of delicacy in its proceedings. Lucien Buonaparte had-exerted 
all his powers of rhetoric to accomplish the commission with which 
his brother had entrusted him. Some one paid Fin a compliment 
on the excellence of the speech made by him in the legislative body 
in favour of the proposed religion, on which Lucien replied in these 
memorable words: ‘ My speech would have been fat more excel- 
lent, had it been made egainst it.’” 


* 


There was not, we venture to assert, a single Papist out of 
England aid Ireland, who was duped by this piece of. State- 
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mummery. Thus, acting up to the only principle which in- 
fluences his conduct, in the establishment of the concordant, 
Buonaparte has succeeded in rendering the Bishops and Priests 
as much the abject tools of his power, as his prefect and sub- 
prefects. ‘They prostitute the pulpit to the basest purposes ; 
they profane the house of God by their fulsome adulation of a 
murderer; they pollute the temple of truth by proclaiming 
in it the most notorious falsehoods; and they disgrace the 
sacerdotal character by rendering it subservient to the most 
criminal efforts of injustice, persecution, and tyranny. What 
must we think of a prelate (the Bishop of Séez) who, in his 
charge (for 1806) could thus plead for one of the most arbi- 
trary and cruel laws which ever disgraced a country. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


** Can any law be more equitable than the military conscription, 
that conscription which summons all the citizens, without exception 
or distinction, to bear arms for a few years only, in the flower and 
vigour of youth, that they may afterwards return to their peaceful 
domes ?” 


Some of these sainted parasites have laboured to prove, 
from the scriptures, that God is with Buonaparte, and that he 
brought him out of the land of Egypt to make him the man 
of his right hand! Some further specimens of this most vile, 
most criminal, most impious, species of adulation, committed 
by men, who should be the ministers of truth, and whose 
duty it is to condemn crimes by whomever perpetrated, and 
to exhort sinners, however elevated, to reformation and repen- 
tance, are preserved by M. Faber, and are too curious to be 
omiited here. 


** IT shall here confine myself to a few pastoral phrases, which 
the Moniteur itself has preserved for the edification of the world, 
in the estracts which it one day gave from charges delivered on 
occasion of the public prayers ordered for the success of the campaign 
of 1805. ‘ Behold another Cyrus!’ exclaitos the Bishop of Liege, 
speaking of Duonaparte, ‘ whom God has chosen for the accom- 
plishment of his inscrniable designs in regard to the nations of the 
earth.’ In another place he says, ‘ It isto the succour of heaven 
that our august monarch owes his wonderful success: his confidence 
in the God of Hostsis bis reward. Happy is the man who putteth 
his trust in God, and whose hope is in the Lord.’--* Like another 
Judas Maccabzus,’ said the Bishop of - Metz, ‘ Napoleon puts 
on his breast-plate as a giant, he braces himself with armour for 
the combat Let us do a holy violence to heaven by the concert 
of our prayers in order to obtain trom it snecess for the emperor's 
arms and the preservation of bis sacred person.’ The Archbishop 
of Bourges, speaking of the exploits of Buonaparte, thus apostro- 
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trophizes his flock:—* This prodigy, my brethren, which we 
admire, is not the work of man, ’tis the bandy-work of the mighty 
God, who in so particular a manner protects the man of his right 
hand, by whose means he has aiready done such great things for 
us. 4 Domino factum est istud, et est miralile oculis nostris.” 
The Bishop of Quimpér represents a voice trom hea.eu addressing 
Buonaparte, and predicting ail possible success. ‘* Who was ever 
more worthy of religious loyalty,” says the Bishop of Seez on 
the subject of the conscription, “ than the wise, the magnanimous, 
the religious Napoleon?’ Another prelate, likewise speaking in 
favour of the consctiption, uses these expressions:—‘* Let the 
parents of conscripts be deeply iuspressed with the sacred obligation 
to render unto God the things that are God's, to shew a olial submission 
to his inscrutable decrees, and to render unto Caesar, and through 
him to their country, the things that are Casar’s—that is to say, 
well-educated children, fit for the service of the state.” Another 
observes of Buonaparte: ‘* He leaves the care of his destiny to the 
mighty hand which brought him out of the land of Egypt.” We 
should be much sooner tired of reading these fulsome pastoral exhor- 
tations than their authors of composing thém.” | . 


To shew that those prelates and clergy are kept for no 
other purpose, than to act as State-machines, Mr. Faber 
assures us, that the parishes, throughout France, are in the 
most deplorable condition, in respect both of religious in- 
struction and of the state of the churches and parsonage 
houses. * There are parishes, which, even to the present day, 
are without churches; there are others where the churches, 
dilapidated by the revolution, threaten to tumble upon the 
heads of the congregation. In a very great number of pa- 
rishes the incumbents have no parsonage. houses, and are 
maintained by the parishioners; and almost all of them are 
in want of Priests. In many places the clergy are left in 
abject indigence, which is alleviated only by the charity of 
the humane.” ‘The natural consequence of this state of 
things is, that the clergy have fallen into contempt, (and so 
far the tyrant’s object is defeated,) and that the profession no 
longer atlording a subsistence, no candidates for orders now 
offer themselves. What the consequences will be of a situ- 
ation so extraordinary, it is not easy to foresee. Whatever 
they may be, the measures adopted by the Corsican are not 
calculated to avert them. ' He hoped to witness great efiects, 
from bringing the Pope to play a principal part, on the Vari- 
sian stage, in the farce of The Coronation; but he was de- 
ceived; the people indulged their propensity to ridicule at 
the expense of his heulisess;-and his arch-deacon, mounted 
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on a mule in the procession, was made a subject of carica- 
ture. 


To fill up the void left around the pope by the public opinion, 
Ruonaparte directed deputations of public functionaries to wait upon 
hii ; to listen to these. and to give them his benediction, was 
the chief employment of the hours which the hoary pontiff could 
spare from prayer. But these deputations carried the character of 
a theatrical exhibition to the height of indecency. Known atheists 
were seen falling on their knees before the head of the church, 
republicans kissing his feet, protestants receiving his apostolic bene- 
diction, his agnus dei’s and his consecrated rosaries ; and a deputation 
of grave Dutch Calvinists displayed this spectacle with the most 
striking contrasts. .We ought not, indeed, to be astonished at the 
grimaces of atheists and heretics, since the Mussulman, Abdallah 
Menon, as governor of Piedmont, had received the visible head 
ef the charch on the confines ot France .with religious soleanities, 
which could not have been better arranged by the most zealous 
eatbolic. [tis not known whether that ‘Lurk solicited the apostolic 
benediction, but there is no doubt that he received it in full form, 
In a word, the game of hypocrisy was played off during the visit 
et Pius Vil. to France, with an indecency which heightened the 
scandal and grief of some, the secret joy of others, and the con- 
viction of all, that if, en the one band, the ruler of France has 
set at work a powerful political engine by restoring the altar, this 
e gine has, on the other, been moved with an impolicy whic! 
destroys a great proportion of the effect that it was intended to pro- 
duce. 

if the game of hypocrisy was began by Buonaparte, it has 
evrtatnly been kept up by his Archl ishops and Bishops, who, 
wii t& zeal most sca ndalously spn have exerted the 
ulmost Ingenuity in deluding the people whom it was their 
province to enlighten, and in leading astray those whom it 
was their duty to keep i in the tight i path. ‘The usurper, aware 
of the impre ssion formerly made upon Papists, by religious 
processi us, by rosaries, and by relies, vainly though t of pro- 
ducing the same eflect by the same means, without ever re 
Necting, that, though the forms of religion may be veevored: 
religious principle itseif, where it has once been destroyed, 
and where it is still o:enly treated with contempt, is not very 
vasily restored. He - recourse, however, to the following 
means, fur the accomplishment ef his object 


* The newsp apers, and other publications, declaim against philoso. 
ms ¥; they periodically bespatter all the great and admirable productions 
of the illusirious.writers of former times. ‘The Moniteur is crowded 
with pastoral letters and charges; the crucifixes are again erected 
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by the side of the high roads, and the statues and images of saints 
on the walls of every town; the age of processions, of miracles, 
of relics is restored. The sacred crown of thorns was on the 6th 
of August, 1806, brought to Paris with great pomp, for the vene- 
ration of the faithful, and an ‘** Historical Account,” was printed, 
to hand down the event to posterity. Some time before this, Aix 
Ja Chapelle had recovered the swaddling clothes of the infant Jesus, 
the real cross, and the Virgin Mary's smock; the bodies of the 
three eastern kings had been brought back to Cologne; and, at 
Brussels, a famous procession instituted in expiatioa of certain indig- 
nities offered by an heretic to the host, at the time of the revolution 
of the Netherlands, was revived. In all the towns as many religious 
ceremonies as possible are performed, in imitation of the cities 
that are in possession of sacred‘treasures. Paris beholds its calvary 
restored with all its stations. The miraculous images are every 
where reinstated in their former places; the roads are covered with 
thousands of pilgrims, singing as they follow the crosses, and waving 
flags: in thecountry of Treves a jumping procession is re-established ; 
and fasts, abolished even in provinces formerly ecclesiastical, are 
rigorously enforced. 

“ Isthis the way to produce the persuasion that the nineteenth 
century has begun were the twelfth finished? Is it possible to make 
the human mind go back seven or eight centuries at a single step? 
There isa way to accomplish this; that is, to gain the complete 
controul over the rising generation, to bring it up in ignorance and 
stupidity, and suffer it to appear upon the stage, when the present 
generation shall be entirely extinct. ‘his will produce an age 
resembling that which an atrocious policy is aiming to create around it. 
The throne of Buonaparte, and the altar he haserected, resemble ali the 
institutions which he has founded : that throne, and that altar, are not 
the work of good faith and integrity ; they are not the offspring of 
pure intentions ; they are not the sanction of public opinion.” 


Though Buonaparte has allowed the. Protestants (five mil- 
lions in number) the free exercise of their religion, hoping to 
make their pastors as subservient to his will, as the Catholic 
prelates, still he treats them with contempt, by abusing per- 
sons of the same persuasion: Soon after he was made First 
Consul, he called the English,--- “ Ces vilains herétiques 
d’ Anglais !’’—those heretic scoundrels, the English! At the 
conclusion of his fourth chapter, Mr. Faber gives an expo- 
sition of the fourth commandment, extracted from a French 

catechism, introduced by Buonaparte, and sanctioned by the 
Pope. With this e: ‘tract we shall close our account, for the 
present, of: this ver y interesting and important publication. 


“ Tf it were still possible to entertain any doubts concerning this 
state of things, the catechism, which by Buonaparte’s command, and 
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with the approbation of his Holiness, has been introduced into 
France, affords the clearest and most decisive proof of it. We 
there: find the following explanation of the fourth commandment 
(Part IL. Lesson 7) :-— 

“© Question. What are the duties of Christians towards the princes 
who govern them, and what are our duties in particular towar.s 
our emperor Napoleon the First ? 

«« Answer, Christians owe to the princes who govern them, 
and we owe’in particular to cur_ emperor Napoleon the First, love, 
respect, obedience, fidelity, military service, the contributions required 
for the preservation and defence of the empire and of his throne : 
we moreover owe to him our fervent prayers for his welfare, and 
for the spiritual and temporal prosperity of the state. 


«<Q. Why are we bound to fulfil all these duties towards our 
emperor, 

“© A. In the first place, because God, who creates empires and 
dispenses them according -to his will, has by endowing our emperor 
with a profusion of gifts, as well in peace as in war, appointed 
him our sovereign, and made him the minister of his power, and 
his image upon earth. To honour and serve our emperor is, there- 
fore, the same thing as to honour and serve God himself. . .. « 


« Q. Are there no particular motives which ought to strengthen our 
attachment to our emperor, Napoleon the First ? 

« A. Yes, forit ishe whom God raised up in difficult’circum- 
stances to re-establish the public worship of the holy religion of 
our forefathers, and'tc be its protector. He has restored and preserved 
public order by his profound and active wisdom ; he defends the state 
by bis mighty arm; he has become the anointed of the Lord by 
the consecration which he received from the sovereign ponuff, the 
head of the universal church, . 

“<Q. What are we to think respecting those who violate their duty 
towards our emperor ? 

« dA. According tothe Apostle Paul, they would resist the order 
established by God himself, and render themselves worthy.of eternal 
damuiation. 

« Q. Shall we be bound to fulfil the same duties as we owe to 
our emperor, in regard to his lawful successors in the order established 
ly the constitutions of the Empire ? 

«4, Most certainly ; for we read in the sacred scriptures’ that 
God, the Lord of heaven and earth, by a disposition of his supreme 
will,, and of his providence, confers empires, not only on one persom 
in particular, but also.on his family... .. 
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A Letter to the Right Honourable William Wellesley Pole, 
Chief Secretary to his Grace the Lord Lieutenant, on the 
proposal for a Commutation of Tithes in Ireland. By a 
Clergyman. 8yvo. Pp. 53, 2s. Mercier, Dublin ; Stockdale, 
junior, London. 


“Tar Revenves or THE Cuurcn,” said Mr. Burke, 
‘© ARE TAKEN FROM NO MAN. ‘THEY ARE INCORPORATED 
AND IDENTIFIED WITH THE MASS OF PRIVATE PROPERTY, OF 
WHICH THE STATE IS NOT THE PROPRIETOR FOR USB OR 
DOMINION. ‘This is the clear statement of a plain fact, of 
which no man ought to be ignorant, because the least new 
ledge of the scriptures must make him acquainted with it; 
and which no man can misunderstand, because it is so simple 
and so plain as to admit of neither misconception nor mistake, 
Yet have a tribe of philosophic farmers, y’cleped agriculturists, 
and of farming philosophists, y’cleped reformers, combined to 
attack this property of the clergy, without reflecting that it is 
just as much their property, as the land whence it proceeds, i is 
the property of the proprietor. Tithes may be represented as 
a grievance by the discontented or the idle, but just so far a 
grievance as rent is, and no further. It may be ie2ouvenient 
or unpleasant to pay the one or the other ; and so it may be for 
the land-owner or land-holder, to pay the artizans and the 
labourers whom he employs. But the law will ccmpel them 
all to pay, because it is just and lawful, and, in an equal 
degree, that they all should pay. 

Tithes have always been a favourite subject for clamour. 
with the discontented in Ireland, from the highest to the 
lowest; from those placemen who were guilty of an act of 
political mutiny, by signing a Round Rolin (during the Marquis 
of Buckingham’s administration) which fear suggested, and 
which avarice seconded; to the members of the Popish com- 
mittee of 1793, some of whom have been hanged, and others 
banished for life. ‘They have been constantly represented as 
the ground of dissatisfaction, the apple of discord, the incen- 
tive to rebellion, to the Irish peasantry ; though every man 
who gave himself the trouble to reflect for a moment must 
have known, that the abolition of tithes would rather increase, 
than remove, the difficulties under which the lower classes of 
people in Ireland have long laboured. It is to obviate such 
gross misrepresentations, or, rather, such abominable false- 
hoods, that fhe letter before us was written, and it could not 
have been addressed to any one, with more propriety than to Mr. 
Wellesley Pole, for no man is’ yaore willing, and none more 
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able, to defend the rights of his fellow, whenever, and by 
whomever, they are attacked. Indeed, he has lately proved 
that this confidence was not misplaced, for with a strength of 
eloquence, and with a weight of facts, which mark all his par- 

liamentary orations, he has lately exposed, with infinite suc- 
cess, the shallow sophistry, and the sickly declamation of 
certain Hibernian patriots and pensioners, on this very sub- 
ject of tythes, for the abolition of which these men contend, 
with the same zeal, and for the same reason, as they clamour 
for the emancipation of the Papists. 


«* Those arguments,” says the author, “‘ are always prefaced by. pa- 
thetic representations of the miseries which tythes have brought 
upon this country for upwards of halfacentury: of White Boys, 
and Hearts of Oak, and Hearts of Steel, rising in arms at various 
times and ia various places, all goaded to insurrection by tythes. 

‘** Those insurrections were undoubtedly most injurious to Ireland, 
and in various ways checked considerably her progress to prosperity ; 
but that they originated from tythes I positively deny. 

‘¢ When the peasantry first rose in Munster, about the year 1760, 
the grievances they complained of were the enclosing of commons, 
the turning out the old tenantry in order to throw many farms into one, 
and the encouragement given to grazing. And levelling enclosures and 
houghing bullocks were first their employments, and Levellers, not 
White Boys, their first, nom de guerre. 

‘* The first proclamations against those disturbers of the public 
peace prove those facts, and shew plainly that thé /andlords, and not 
the clergy, were the objects of attack, 

‘*Thus in April, 1760, we find in the Gazette a proclamation 
against persons who had broken down hedges on the estate of Lord 
Milton, and burned the house of a man who had taken lands from 
him: and again, in February, 1762, we find a proclamation against 
persons who had houghed a horse belonging to a man, whose offence 
was his having taken lands in-the county of Wexford ; and in March, 
1762, two proclamations were issued against persons houghing bul- 
locks, and writing threatening letters to magistrates, and unlawfully 
assembling to level walls and ditches ; but during all this period, and 
for a long time after, nothing occurs to shew that any acts of hosti- 
lity bad been committed against the clergy or their proctors, or that 
tythes had been made a subject of complaint. 

‘‘ The Hearts of Oak were excited to insurrection, in the year 

1763, by a remnant of the feudal system well known by the appella- 
tion of the six days’ latour, and by a grand jury cess laid on at the 
Spring Assizes of 1763 in the county of Armagh, which they deemed 
excessive. 

‘‘One_of the first proceedings of those insurgents was to swear 
several gentleinen, on the commons of Armagh, not to lay on more 
than a farthing an acre land cess towards the repairs of high road, 
and not to levy any money for priyate roads. 
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‘* The proclamations in 1763, the address of the Roman Catholics 
of Armagh, exculpating themselves from the charge of having fomented 
the existing disturbances, and the resolutions of the grand jury of the 
county of Down, associating to suppress tbe rioters, which may be 
seen in the newspapers of the day, shew plainly that it was a general 
spirit of insubordination which existed among the jower classes of the 
people, or as the resolutions alluded to call it, a licentious spirit of oppo- 
sition to all ‘aw, and not any hostility to the clergy, which originated 
the disturbances of that pe riod. 

‘ The discontents which excited the Hearts of Steel, in the year 
1770, to take arms in the counties of Antrim and Down, had their 
source in the new setting of a great estate, the terms of which being 
the payment of large fines, a considerable proportion of the tenants 
were unuble to obtain renewals, and had recourse to violence against 
such persons as ventured to take their farms. 

‘* In proof of this we find an address from the Presbytery of Tem- 
plepatrick in the following words : 

‘* Though we cannot but lament the heavy oppression that too 
many are under from the excessive price of lands, and the unfriendly 
practice of many who contribute to that oppression by proposing for 
their neighbours possessions, by which means they are too often 
deprived of the improvements made by their forefathers and them- 
selves, which may be the unhappy occasion of such illegal measures 
(the burning of houses, houghing cattle, &c.) yet we are convinced 
and do affirm that such means of “redress defeat their own ends, &c. 

‘*To the same effect we find a proclamation in January, 1771, 
against persons who had entered the town of Be/fast to release David 
Douglas, then in confinement for hovghing cattle belonging to Mr. 
Thomas Gregg, and who had set fire to Mr. Waddel Cunningham's 
house in that town.* 

‘* This extraordinary ontrage we find related in a publication of 
that period in the foliowing manner :t 

“* December 24th, 1770. A number of people entered ihe town 
of Belfast, to demand the release of one David Douglas, who had 
been apprehended on suspicion of maiming some cattle belonging to 
Mr. Thomas Gregg, which being refused, they set fire to Mr. 
Cunningham's dwelling house, and threatened to do the same to that 
of Mr. Gregg, but on the release of the person they desisted. One 
man was killed in attempting to force into the barrack where Douglas 
was confined. It is said these people have been made desperate by 
being dispossessed of their holdings, where they and theit families 
had long resided, many of whom are forced to betake themselves to 
the continent of America, where ina few years, from the number that 
leave this kingdom from like circumstances, a rival may arise that may 
lower the value of those very possessions they are driven from. 


a — . —_—$$$<——— ——— -——— — — oo 
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**« * Messrs. Gregg and Cunningham were merchants of Belfast, who 
bad taken a part of the estate alluded to. 
+ The Gentleman's and London Magazine for January, 1771. 
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«« Here were neither Rectors, nor Proctors, nor Tithes. The quar- 
te] was aot of a clerical, but of lay origin, and was purely a question 
between landlord ana tenant 

‘These tucts are within the recollection of many yet alive, and I 
have shewn how proof of them may be obtained from proclamations 
and other contemporary documen:s And thus it appears that é7thes 
were noi the first cause of those insurrections by which this country 
has been so frequently disgraced,’ 


§ Mark, how a plain tale will put you down,’ Yet, witha 
perfect knowledge of these facts, have the patriots of ireland, 
as they affectedly call themselves, the brazen etfrontery shame- 
lessly and publicly to represent tithes, and the inability to 
become chancellors, judges, admirals, and commanders-in- 
chief, without submitting to the same conditions which the consti- 
tutwon has imposed on all their fellow subjects of whatever reli- 
gious persuasion, as the great and sole causes of oppression and 
misery to the Irish peasantry! Never was hypocrisy carried to 
a greater extent! Never was falsehood so triumphantly pro- 
claimed, 


When, indeed, the peasantry began to redress their own 
grievances, they were not slow in discovering new subjects of dis- 
content. Those who had been injured by the encouragement given 
in Munster to grazing, soon found that they could increase their 
strength by undertaking to assist their neighbours in regulating rents 
and freeing themse:ves from tythes ; and the Hearts of Oak and 
Hearts of Sivel, in the north, were not more tardy in perceiving that 
they too would derive advantage from augmenting the list of their 
grievances : they declared that to demand rent for bog was a grievance, 
that the smal] dues claimed by the clergy were @ grievance, and 
finally they also directed their attack against tythes. 

*€ It must, indeed, be evident that. “when any one species of pro- 
perty i@hiclently invaded, every other will be rendered insecure, and 
but too often has this truth been experimentally proved in Ireland. 

‘*¢ T have.just now noticed the transition from attacks on the pro- 
perty and rights of the laity to similar proceeditgs against the clergy, 
and, to vary the experiment, it is well remembered that in 1786 the 
Right Boys, who commeneed their insurrection by attacking the 
clergy, did_not proceed far in their system of reform, till, the rate both 
of rent and Jubour became subjects of their regulation.” 


Certainly, they had as much right to rate the property of the 
landlord, as they have to rate the property of the clergy. ‘The 
author next proceeds to shew, what we have often maintained, 
that the abolition of tithes could not, in the slightest degree, 
improve the condition of the Irish peasant. 


* The proof of this, indeed, is sufficiently obvious. The peasan- 
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try all hold their pittance of ground without lease, and a great propor- 
tion of them depend for their potatoes, their chiet si.pport, on a 
smali piece of iand taken for their single crop. ‘The bargains they 
make are, of course, influenced by their previous knowledge that one- 
tenib of the produce may be claimed by the rector or impropriator, 
and the rent they give is proportiouably diminished. 

‘«« Now let us suppose the land to be freed from tythe, and is it not 
indisputubly evident that the demand of the landlord wiil be imme- 
diate‘y increased by a sum at least equal to the highest ever paid for 
tythe? Is it not notorious that lands tythe free are actually set at an 
increase far exceeding the highest rate of tythe ? 

‘* This consequence of the abolition of tythes we find confessed by 
Emmet in his examination before the committee of the House of 
Lords in 1798; nor could his revolutionary genius suggest any pro- 
ject ‘or preventing it, except an interference of the legislature to regu- 
late rents, which would evidently be a subversion of all property. 

‘* Where then can we find the cottager’s advantage from an aboli- 
tion of tythe? No where surely but in the imaginations.of men who 
will not give themselves the trouble of Jooking forward even a single 
year to the consequences of their own schemes. 

“ That the poverty of the coitager is not oceasiuned by tythes can 
indeed be proved, beyond a doubt, to avy person who will bestow bat 
a moment’s serious consideration on the subject: proved in the most 
satistactory manner, by facts 

‘* Land exempt from tythe is to be met with in every part of 
Jreland: the exemption extends to all the estates which had belonged 
to the numerans monasteries that existed before the retormation. Let, 
then, the situation of the cotiagers living on such lands be inquired 
into, and it will be found that they are in no degree better clothed, 
» better fed, or better lodged than those who pay tythe. 

‘“* From a similar inquiry in England the result will be exactly the 
same.” 


Here again proofs are opposed to assertions, facts#o decla- 
mation ; yet will the patriots still persist in their assertions and 
their declamation, as if such proof had never been exhibited, 
and such facts were wholly unknown to them; because their 
object is not to serve their country but themselves; not to 
establish truth, but to excite discontent. Another argument 
which these men use on the subject, is, that as the majority of 
the inhaVitants are not ‘members of the Established church, 
they are, of course, averse from contributing to its support. 
We nave no doubt that they are equally averse from the pay- 
ment of rent, but we suspect that the Catholic landlords would 
not he more disposed than the Protestants to admit the validity 
of such a plea for the non-payment of rent. ‘The author, 
however, resolved to leave his adversarics without a subterfuge 
or excuse, condescends to answer even this absurd objection, 
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«* But it will appear by examining the nature of the compensation 
to be made to the clergy, and comparing it with the payment by 
tithes, that this objection not only is unfounded, but that the very 
reverse of what it states is the fact: for as the income of the clergy 
now siands, it does not arise in the smallest degree from the contrilu- 
tions of the dissenters from the establishment; whereas if altered, it 
would become a direct iax upon them, 

“‘ Whaiever shape the vew payment may take, it. wil] be, in sub- 
stance, a tax on the people at iarge, and, as such, will call upon them 
to contribute a part of ‘heir property to the payment of the established 
clergy, and therefore will directly and indisputably be liable to the 
objection of making those who are not of the established church 
contribute to its maintenance. 

‘* Now what is the case at present? It will, I presume, be 
admitted as a truism, that what a man never was possessed of, he 
cannot be said to pay: that he cannot contribute that which never 
was his. 

‘« This precisely applies to the case of tithes as the revenue of the 
clergy ; for no man in this kingdom inherits, or has purchased, or 
holds by lease, any land which was not antecedently subject to tithe ; 
so that what the clergy claim cannot be considered as having belonged 
to any proprietor of land, of whatever kind his title to that land may 


This close reasoner, and most able detector of falsehood 


and sophistry, next considers the stale objection of our itine- 
rant agriculturists, who condemns tithes as a tax upon produce. 


«< We must surely be disposed to doubt the validity of this objec- 
tion, when we recollect that the favoured nation was subjected to the 
payment of tithes to its priesthood, by the express institution of an 
inspired legislator; and that neither the agriculture nor population ef 
that nation felt any evil effects from them. 

‘* But an argument derived from the bible, I know, would have 
little weight with some of the gentlemen who are anxious to agitate 
this question, and therefore I shall not insist upon it, but proceed to 
facts, the truth of which they can readily ascertain, and I believe will 
not be so hardy as to deny. 

“No difference with respect to their state of cultivation, can be 
observed between the Jands in England and Ireland which are tithe 
free, and those which are not. 

‘«* England is better cultivated than Ireland, yet pays a tithe much 
more strict, 

‘‘ To recur to ancient instances: Sicily was subject to a tithe so 
regulated by the Leges Gelonice, that i it was impossible for the farmer 
to withhold asingle grain of it from the collector, and yet Sicily con- 
tinued to be the granary of Rome. 

« Egypt paid a fifth of its produce to Rome, and yet Egypt was as 
celebrated for its agriculture as Sicily. 
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‘¢ What further proof can be required that tythes are not unfa- 
vourable to agriculture ? 

*« Bat they ought to be unfavourable to it, says Adam Smith. 

** Perhaps we have not a better writer on political economy than 
Adam Smith, but on the subject of tythes it can, I think, easily be 
shewn that he was not infallible; forin the very same chapter he 
states tythes to be a tax onthe rent, and therefore affecting only the 
landlord, and then proceeds to argue as if their effect fell upon the 
tenant ; an inconsistency which does not require an argument to make 
it manifest. 

** But, if we must fly from facts to theory, I think it will not be 
difficult toshew why tythes do not discourage the industry of the 
farmer. 

‘* That they do, is argued from their encreasing with the produce 
of the land ; but in making this objection it is forgot that the ability 
to pay encreases also with the produce, and that ina much higher 
proportion than the tythe. Let us suppose the farmer to pay a rent of 
ten shillings per acre, and to cultivate a crop worth twenty shillings, 
out of which, paying two shillings tythe, there remains a profit of 
eight shillings : now if he shall cultivate a crop worth twenty pounds, 
he indeed pays two pound for his tythe, but his profit on the acre 
amounts to seventeen pounds ten shillings: thus his tythe encreases 
in the proportion of twenty to one; but his profit at the same time 
en¢reases in a higher proportion than forty to one: where can we find 
here the discouragement to industry ?” | 


In a late printed speech of Mr. Parnell, that patriotic sena- 
tor is made to impute the success of the Linen manufacture, 
in the north of Ireland, to the limitation of the tithe upon 
flax to’ stxpence per acre. ‘This is a very pretty fact to adduce 
in support of a favourite argument, for making free with the 
freehold property of the clergy, but, unfortunately, it appears, 
like most of the facts which are pressed into the service of our 
patriotic orators, to want the recommendation of truth. For 
our unceremonious author observes upon it:— 


‘© In the district with which I am acquainted in the counties. of 
Tyrone and Derry, from Cookstown to Toome, the general charge 
for flax is eight shillings per acre; and if recourse be had to the 
account of premiums paid last year for sowing flax-seed, it will appear 
that few parts of the north can boast a greater cultivation.” 


We hope that Mr. Parnell, in case he should find it expe- 
dient to print a new edition of his speech, will also deem it 
expedient to correct this trifling misstatement. Mr. Adam 
Smith, the Scotch philosopher, and the oracle of ail political 
ceconomists of the present age, fas proclaimed his enmity to 
tithes; but that is not surprising, as tithes are so materially 
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connected with the ministers of religion, and, therefore, with 
religion itself, which the philosophy of Mr. Smith did not 
lead him to view with a very partial eye. Indeed, as this 
clergyman properly observes, that he considered the church 
as a sort of commodity, which was to be purchased as cheaply 
as possible, and that to diminish it to a minimum was the 
object of a wise politician. Thus he stated, among the ad- 
vantages of America, that the clergy was far from being numer- 
_ ous; and boasted, that the united incomes of the Scotch 

‘clergy made only a total of 68,5141. 1s. 5d. or 72l. lis. 6d. 
per man. 


** And what, let me ask, is the benefit which Scotland derives 
from thus limiting the incomes of her clergy? Her rents are higher, 
in proportion to the value of the land, than even in Ireland where 
yack rents are complained of so much. I understand from very 
respectable authority, that good arable land, though not favoured by 
proximity to towns, sets for 7/. per acre Scotch measure, that is about 
gf. the Irish acre. Such is the effect, as to the tenantry, of exemp- 
tion trom tythe. 

** Again, the income spent in Scotland is diminished by almost 
every shill: ng taken from the clergy; for it is to the great landed 
proprietors that the pofit from the encrease of rent, consequent to 
the abolition of tythes, chiefly accrues, and they carry with them 
nearly the whole of their revenues to England.” 


They must be wilfully blind, who do not see the abolition 
of tithes could only be beneficial to land-owners; and. that, 
therefore, were it a subject which would be honestly discussed, 
there would be no inducement to adopt such a measure. The 
consequences to Ireland from the rise of rents, which would 
necessarily follow the abolition of tythes, are thus represented 
by our author. 


«€ By those who wish that abolition, the annual absentee expendi- 
ture is rated at three millions sterling. Now in estimating the 
additional rents on the new setting free trom tythe, there is no doubt 
that the tenth of the produce would be valued at least at one fifih of 
the rent, and thus siz Aun/red thousand pounds sterling would be 
added to the sums already drawn annually from Ireland by absentees, 
Would that be a national benefit ? 

‘* Sir, I hesitate not to maintain that if there be any one descrip- 
tion of persons necessarily resident in Ireland, it is the policy of the 
state to increase the number and the income of that class, whatever 
it may be, unless adirect and manifest evil, can be shewn to arise 
from so doing. Such evil with respect to the clergy, could only arise 
from their incomes being so increased as to have a plain tendency to 
corrupt their morals, or from their number receiving such an addition 
as to lessen that responsibility which now attaches to their situation, 
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from their being a select body, chosen to instruct the remaining 
part of the society, and to enforce by their example the instruction 
they give. 

‘© It should be noticed that, our clergy are not a particular 
privileged tribe, as among the Jews, but that admission to the order 
is open to all persons willing to qualify themselves by a certain 
proficiency in learning, whose morals are untainted, and who are 
ready to submit their conduct to those restraints which ecclesiastical 
discipline has imposed. 

** Nor dees that order consist of men estranged from the charities of 
social life, and cut off by celibacy from those connections which bind 
the citizen to his country; but combines the sacred character of a 
minister of religion with all the relations which knit together the 
bands of society. ‘The clergy of the established church are involved 
in the same common interest, with all other classes of citizens; they 
contribute equally to the support of the state: they are subject to the 
same laws: their property isemployed, as much as that of any other 
men, in the encouragement of the manufactures and of the industry 
of Ireland: its expenditure is more equally diffused over the country, 
and more immediately beneficial to those from whom it is derived, 
than that of any other class of society: the absentees can reckon but 
very few of the clergy among their number, and what is yet more 
important, the daw of reputation is, as to their body, but the echo of 
the /aw of God; they are considered as having voluntarily submitted 
their conduct to the strict rules of moral duty, and the world is 
quick- sighted to their failings, promp{ to convict them, and loud in 
proclaiming their cyndemnation. 

** To throw property into the hands of such a body of men, cannot 
injure the state, unless it will be contended that those only who 
inherit property, or who acquire it by trade, are likely to spend it in 
a manner beneficial to themselves and to their country. ‘That the 

“ Quid Asper 
Utile nummus habet. Patriz charisque propinquis 
Quantum elar giri deceat,” 
may best be learned in a counting house, or that it is a science which 
descends naturally with the inheritance of an estate: Ad quam non 
docti, sed facti; non instituti sed imbuti sumus. ' 


But to increase the numbers or the incomes of the clergy is 
not now the question; all they ask“is but to be left as they 
are; and, indeed, no change can be made in their situation, 
as to income, without a violation of all those principles which 
render property sacred. Once admit the right of the state to 
abolish tithes, without the free consent of the tithe-holders, 
and you admit its right to seize all the property of every land- 
ed proprietor in the empire. The tithes of the latter are not 
the least better than those of the former; nay, tithes are holden 
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by a more ancient, a more clear, a more solid, and a more 
respectable title, than any freehold estate whatever. 


“* We ask only that we may not be made the subject of a danger- 
ous experiment: of an experiment which may fail, and the failure of 
which can never be remedied. We deprecate our being devoted to 
destruction to promote the election interests of men, who seek popu- 
Jarity with a certain description of their constituents by our ruin. 
We pray only that we may not be sacrificed to a Jacobin faction, 
clamorous for reform in parliament, for Catholic emancipation, 
for the repeal of the union. A faction which would not be appeased 
by the sacrifice, but, like their brethren in France, fed and strength- 
ened and rendered more ravenous. 

** The motto of that faction is, in the words of Catiline, tantum 
modo incepto opus est, cetera res expedict. They care not at what 
end of their work they begin. Where they will end we may learn 
from a recent publication. Not the abolition of tythes : not reforn in 
parliament: not Catholic emancipation: not the repeal of the 
union will satify them.” 


We have never seen this © commentary on the Grenville 
manifesto,” but from the brief extracts here given of it, it 
appears to be a precious production. 


** To satisfy the people of Ireland there must be (we are told) a 
change not merely of the men, but of the ¢ofal system of govern- 
ment. ji 

Again, ‘‘ If you propose to save Ireland to the empire, let her see 
her corporate bodies, including the university, annulled ; for they are 
all organised accomplices o! old errors and of old vices, ‘against every 
moral, political, or physical i: nprovement. 

** Such are the politics taught in this extraordinary pamphlet, which 
concludes by recommending that the immense misapplied revenues 
of the intrusive church, and of the corporate bodies should be resumed 
by the nation. ‘This is plain speaking.” 


Plain speaking, indeed! But it is no more than we knew 
before ; it was easy to perceive by the conduct, by the speeches, 
and by the pamphicts, of the Irish papists, and their leaders 
and advocates, that nothing short of the destruction not merely 
of the Protestant ascendency, (the only real band which unites 
Ireland to England) but of the Protestant church, and the 
Protestant government, and the establishment of an indepen- 
dent empire, would satisfy them. We always knew that this 
was-their obiect and their end; and that Catholic emancipation 
was no further desired by them than as one of the means for 
promoting that end. ‘they, however, who are most disin- 
clined to stve credit to our assertions, will be compelled to 
yield, assent to the plain declarations of one of their own 
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party; and, therefore, we hope, some of our Irish correspon- 
dents will forward this pamphlet to us. 

But we agree with our author, that these open enemies, who 
publicly avow their intention of subverting the throne and the 
altar,arenc tthe mosttobedreaded. No, insidious friendsare the 
most dangerous ; those who profess amity, and preach mode- 
ration; those who are gifted with the art 


“ To hide deceit in moderation’s veil ; 
who, equally subtle and indefatigable, and aware of the obstacles 
which they would have to overcome in attempting any open or 
direct attack, have long directed their chief efforts against the clergy, 
whose loyalty has excited their enmity, and whose destruction would 
at once gratify their revenge and establish their power.” 


Towards the close of this well-written tract, the author 
draws a strong inference against the practicability of any 
fair commutation for tithes, from the forbearance of the 
church, in former times, when all potent, and having an 
absohite controul over the consciences of men, to make any 
attempt to exchange their tithes for any other species of pro- 
perty. He shews, too, from the example of Scotland and 
France, that the commutations which have taken place are 
without any pretensions to fairness or justice. 

A new edition of a pamphiet, of which nobody has heard, 
containing a plan for commutation of tithes, has, it seems, 
been published, on the pretext that the first. had met with no 
reply. ‘This error our author corrects, by naming a publication 
on which all the material points in that pamphlet were replied 
to. Mr. Bate Dudley, it seems, has published 2 book against 
tithes. He is here very properly reminded, that, from his 
short residence in Ireland, since he had received a living 
from Lord Hardwicke, “ he cannot be supposed to know the 
sentiments of the Irish clergy, or to understand their interests.”’ 
He ought further to be reminded, that an attack upon tithes 
by a clergyman is not very natural, nor yet very ‘decorovs. 
And, pe rhaps, he might after such an attack, be asked, 
Grst, whether the pub lication of his pamphlet was the conse- 
quence of any previous arrangement with his patron; and, 
secondly, whetlier his promotion to the Irish living was the 
effect of the su pport given by the Morning Her ald to Lord 
Hardwicke’s administration! “We recommend Mr. Dudley to 
read this letter with attention ; and we defy him to overturn the 
faets which it exhibits, or to confute the arguments which it 
contains, 
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Hints for a Reform in the Criminal Law, in a Letter addressed te 
Sir Samuel Romilly, Bart. M.P. By alate Member ef Parlia- 
ment, 8vo. pp. 30. Mawman. 1811. 


Wuartever difference of opinion may ebtain respecting the specific 
changes, proposed by-Sir Samuel. Romilly, in our System of Cri- 
minal Jurisprudence, none can refuse to that gentleman the merit of 
humane motives, and few, it is conceived, cat be found to deny the 
necessity of a careful revision of our criminal ‘code. ' In our review 
of the Notes to Dr. Parr’s Characters of Mr. Fox, including a laboured 
dissertation® on this subject, we stated Our-opinion as to the particular 
objects of reform, so strongly, and so indiscriminately recommended 
by the Warwickshire Divine. There are assuredly; many Jaws inflict- 
ing the punishment of death, which ought to be expunged from our 
Statute Book. But the great principle of reform, which ought to 
regulate every proceeding which may be adopted, with a view to pro- 
duce a change, is, while we diminish the severity, to increase the 
certainty of punishment. As little discrerion as possible, should 
be invested every where, but whatever degree of it is vested, and 
some.must be, ‘ould certainly be vested in the Judges, and no where 
else. 

Waving all discussion of the» necessity of capital punishments in 
any case (remarking only, that on no other principle than that of an 
overbearing necessity can they be yostified); we agree with the 
author of -these hints, that “* every other species of punishment 
should be resorted to before the punishment of death is inflicted,” 
except; perhaps, in the cases of murder, rape, and the crimen contra 
naturam. Indeed, we concur with the author in almost every point 
which he urges. He thinks, and sordo we, that the expenses of pro- 
secut.ons in criminal cases should»be diminished ; for the weight of 
them, in many-insiances, occasions the eseape of criminals. If they 
cannot be diminished, he is of epinion that they should be deftayed 
out of the county rates. This regulation, however, would fall too 
heavy ou particular counties, especially on Middlesex ; we should 
therefere prefer ihe mode of detraying them out of the public purse. 

He recomimen'sa further increase of the salaries of the judges, 
and a corresponding increase of their employment. He would have 

cao! delivery in all the: northern counties,. twice in the year, as 
well as in all citivs and towns, where there ts at present but one gaol 
delivery. 

“* | would allow,” he continues, ‘‘ more time on the circuits, 
forIam sorry to remark, that the judges in general appear too 
anxious to finish an assize. I one certain that I have witnessed 
instances,of this sort.. Some beneficial arrangements as to the places 
for holding the assizes, might be adopted, and, for this purpose, let 
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a.committee of the House of Commons be appointed, consisting of 
the county members. When Jocal impediments do not interv ne, 
‘the most central place for holding the assizes should be selecied, not 
Only as most conyenient. fer the attendance of juries, witnesses, &c. 
but as conducing materially to the reduction of expense. I am con- 
vinced that the: circuits admit of much improvement in this, as well 
as in other respects,” ‘ 

To such arrangements as these there can be no possible objection ; 
and in the next alteration which,he proposes, we sce much to approve, 
and nothing to censure. : 

“ I wish to see three criminal, judges appointed.with salaries equal 
to the puisne judges, who should preside at the Old Bailey, and 
deliver the gaols. on the home circuits four times in the year, and 
supply the places of the chiefs at the ent. assizes, but-always to 
pices at the crown bar. These judges should, in most respects, 

ave the same powers_as the other judges, but these powers should 
be confined to criminal matters, and | would abolish the report of 
the Recorder of Londen, to the Kingao Council, and ‘thus relieve his 
majesty from what I have ever considered as the most painful part of 
his duty, that is, of seeing with other men’s eyes and understandings, 
in cases. of capital punishment. ,[ wish to. see the Criminal Law 
put into prompt execution, for, from-my experience as-a magistrate, 
Ihave ever found the immediate. punishment of a culprit to have, 
on that account, great additional effect.” 

Many other of these hints are entitled tothe serious attention of 
the legistature, and of the government. The whole letter.is written 
in a temperate style, well suited to the subject, and displays the senti- 
ments of a man of understanding, on a topic of great importance, 
which he appears well_qualitied to discuss. 
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A serious Admonition to a Professed Christian. who has violated his 
Marriage Vow by living in Adultery, and the sinful tendency of 
evil Communications. Svo. pp. 28. is. Wilson. 

Fue sin of adultery’is one of such constant prevalence, in the present 

state of society. of such habitual increase; and ‘yet so heinous ia 

itself, and so dréadful in iis cousequencés, that every man who de- 
votes his talents, whatever they may be, to expose its bapeful ten- 
dency; is deserving of public thanks. Indeed, it is, as that excellent 
nobleman, ‘Lord Acck!aud, has chen cbserved, most extraordinary, 
that, while hundreds of petry offgpces, which affect pnly the property 
of individuals, are subjected fo severe punishmemis, the legislature 

Shouldynever have felt « cheit duty to provide any punishment for a 

crime which disturbs the peace Of so¢iety, and strikes at the very root 

of all social and ‘civilréiations; We have heard it objected, that this 

being 4 sim against the Almighty, ‘it fs not the province of a human 

legislature to imtérfere bétween man afd his Maker. . Such an argu- 

ment coukhonly, ‘we shodld think, proceed from @ corrupt heart ope- 

rating on a weak «mind, In faety has not she !aw interfered to provide 
No. 157. Vol. 395 Judy, 1811. X 
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pecuniary compensation for the damages sustained by the injured 
party, ina case of adultery? ‘This, in truth, is but a mockery, an 
insult; for what compensation can riches afford for the conversion of 
domestic peace, comfort, and happiness, into heart-rending anguish, 
discord, bitterness, and woe? But we mention it merely to prove, 
that the legislature not only possesses the right of interposition in such 
casesy but bas actually exercised it. And folly itself will scarcely 
be weak enough to contend, that where the right of inflicting a pecu- 
niary mulct on an offender is vested, the right of inflicting a corporal 
panishinent, or otherwise, does not exist. 

It is further said, that God has himself provided a punishment for all 
those who shall break his commandments. ‘True, he has; anda most 
terrible punishment it is. But is that apy reason why men should 
not provide a panishment for such breaches of any of the command- 
ments as affect the peace and happiness of society ? Is it either dis- 
graceful or presumptuous in a human legislature to contribute its 
ettorts to enforce an observance of the divine commandments? It 
would be an insult tothe understandings of Christian readers to enter 
into any argument on sucha subject. Here, too, it is need!ess, fur 
the legislature have themselves answered the question, by enacting 
numerous laws for compelling obedience to, or, which is the same 
thing, for punishing (aye, even to death) those who disobey one of 
these cominandments. And, will it be pretended that the legislature 
have the right to doom a man to death for disobeying the e¢ghth coni- 
coinmandment, and yet have not the right to inflict a corporal punish 

nton a man who breaks the seventh commandment? It comes, 
then, to this point ;—in the infliction of punishment, the legislature 
have been guided-only by the consideration of the quantum of injury 
done to society by the crime committed. ‘Taking the question upon 
this low ground, we will put it to any honest, “tational: man, whe 
ther he feels either bimself, or socie ty, most injured by the thief, who 
gets in at his window, in bis absence trom home, and steals trom 
thenee his gold-headed cane ; or by the faithless friend who, having 
gained his co ontidenice, and received his kindness, debauches the prin- 
ciples and the person of his wife, and so destroys s the peace of his 
family, and his own personal happiness, for ever? Itis not possible 
that a doubt can exist in the mind of any man as to the swvperiority of 
guilt (if we may be allowed the use of such an expression) in the last 
crime over the first, in whatever point of view itisconsidered. ‘Thus, 
itis manifest, that not the power, but the well only, is wanting in the 
legislatare to apply a remedy to this erying evt]; and to adopt a mea- 
sure, Called for by every consideration; religious, moral, political, and 
social. 

be author of.this admonition “is evidently a pious man, and he 
etitorces his arguments, which are purely i (gions, with the greatest 
geal, But we do not think he is happy, etiher in the Limitation ot his 
argament, or in his mode of dlustration. It be had been be de- 
clamatory, and more simple, he would, we conceive, have stood a 
much better chance of suecess. His design, however, is highly 
praiseworthy, and he has our best wishes that it may produce the very 
laudable object which it has in view. 
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A Letter to the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, and parti- 
cularly to the Rev. Charles Dauteny, L. L. B.. Archdeacon of Sa- 
rum, occasioned Ly the attack on. Mr. Lancaster's system of Education, 
contained tn his Sermon preached Gefore them on June 1, 1809: By a 
Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp. 24. Mawman, 1810, 


“ Envy does merit as its shade pursue, 
And, like the shadow, proves the substance true.” 
Never was this remark applicable to any one more than to the Jetter- 
Writing barrister, whose notable prodection 4s now before us. In his 
preface he assures us, that he ‘‘ is, and ever bas been, a member of 
the church of England ;”. and whatever he may think of it, without 
such assurance no one wou!d ever havé believed the fact, and even with 
1¢ we should disbelieve it, did we not recollect, that the conductor of 
the Critical review, published bythe same dis-enting bookseller, though 
a professed unitarian,.is, nevertheless, a member and a minister of 
the church of England. If hehad known that the whole bench of 
bishops were members of the society for promoting Christian know- 
ledge, he, possibly, might have spared some of his sarcastic remarks, 
false insinuations, and impudent assertions, respecting that traly vene- 
rable body. But, .on reflection, we are far from-certain that, he did 
not possess such knowledge, and that this was not an additional motive 
for his scurrilous, and most impotent, attack. 
W hoever looks into this book for any thing like serious argument, 
a regular train of reasoning, or useful information ou the rea! merits 
of the question at issue, will Jook in vain. It contains nothing but a 
loose vein of licentious sarcasms, destitute alike of sense, candonr, 
and truth. Archdeacon Daubeny, having most truly observed, in his 
sermon, that the boasted excellence of Lancaster's system, ‘‘ according 
to the professed theory of. its latitudivarian projector, will consist 
in its being unimpregnated with any of, the dis:inguishing ingredients, 
of the Christian system ;” the barrister seizes the occasion for Jaunch- 
ing out into a violent tirade against him, and into as violent a panegy- 
ric on the Quaker. Amongother merits (ot his own imagination) 
which he ascribes to Lancaster, he tells us that be bas ‘* sacrihed every 
consideration of ease or interest, and leut every energy of mind and 
body to establish it (his system) throughout the kingdom ?’- We 
have heard so much lately of the disinterestedness of this man, thai it 
becomes a duty formally to deny the assertion ; and to dare the proof 
of any instance in which Lancaster bas shewn a disintere-ted +pirir. It 
is well known, that he was a man of no property, who depended 
for his subsistence on the Jabour of his hands; and that since he has 
expounded his system of education, he bas lived expensiveiy, 
travelled about the country, oecasionally in a chaise and four, spent 
large sums in new erections, and received a great deal of money for 
hisdectures on education. Now, in ali this, we can discern nei! 
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the humility deeined characteristic of his profession, nor the cisinte- 
restedness so generally tinputed tehim. Wes the contrary, we have 


reason to believe, that he is as interesied a.beiny as auy aa the 
country. 
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a pecuntary compensation tor the damages eustained by the injured 
party, ina case of adultery? This, in truth, is but a mockery, ap 
insult; for what compensation can riches afford for the conversion of 
domestic peace, comfort, and happiness, into heart-rending anguish, 
discord, bitterness, and woe? But we mention it merely to prove, 
that the legislature not only possesses the right of interposition in such 
eases, but has actually exercised it. And folly itself will scarcely 
be weak enough to coutend, that where the right of inflicting a_peca- 
tiary muicton an offender is vested, the right of inflicting a corporal 
punishment, or otherwise, does not exist. 

it is further said, that God has himself provided a punishment for all 
those who shail break his commandments. ‘Lrue, he has; anda most 
terrible punishment it is. But is that any reason why men should 
not provide a punishment for such breaches of any of the command. 
ments as atteer the peace and happiness of society ? Is it either dis. 


graceful or presumptuous in a human legislature to contribute its 


efforts to enforce an observance of the divine commandments? It 
would be au insult tothe understandings of Christian readers to enter 
into any avgument on such a subject. Here, too, it is needless, tor 
the legislature have themselves answered the question, by enacting 
numerous laws for compelling obedience to, or, which is the same 
thing, tor punishing (aye, even to death) those who disobey one of 
these commandments. And, will it be pretended that the legislatur 
have the right to doom a man to death for disobeying the etgAth com 
commandment, and yet have pot the right to inflict a corporal punish- 
menton a man who breaks the seventh commandment ? It comes, 
then, to this point ;—in the infliction of punisiiment, the Jegislature 
have been guided ouly by the consideration of the qnantum of injury 
done to society by the crime committed. ‘Taking the question upop 
this low grotnd, we will put it to any honest, rational, man, whe- 
tier he feels either himself, or society, most injured by the thief, who 
gets in at his window, in bis absence from home, and steals trom 
thence his gold-headed cane ; or by the faithless friend who, having 
gained his confidence, and received his kindness, debauches the prin- 
ciples and the person of his wife, and so destroys the peace of his 
family, aud his own personal happiness, for ever? It is not possible 
that a doubt can exist in the mind of any man as to the superiority o 
giiit (it we may be allowed the use of such an expression) in the last 
crime over the first, in whatever poiut of view it isconsidered. ‘Thvs, 
itis manifest, that not the power, but the will only, is wanting in te 
legislature to apply a remedy to this crying evil; and to adopt a me 
sure, Called tor by every consideration, religious, moral, political, and 
gucial, ; ‘ 

‘Lhe author of this admonition is evidently a pious man, and he 
enforces bis argumeots, which are purely religious, with the greatest 
zeal. But we donot think be is happy, either in the d/mitacion of bis 
argument, or in his mode of illustration. If he had been less de 
clamatory, and giwre simple, he would, we conceive, have stooe’ 
much better chance of success. His design, however, is bigh 
praiseworthy, and he has our best Wishes that it may procuee the very 
Jaudable object which it has in view. 
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A Letter to the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, and parti- 
cularly to the Rev. Charles Dauleny, L. L. B. Archdeacon of Sa- 
rum, occastoned ly the attack on Mr, Lancaster's system of Eduwation, 
contained in his Sermon preached before them on June 1, 1809: Bya 
Barrister at Law. Svo. pp. 24. Mawman, 1810. 


‘« Envy does merit as its shade pursue, 
And, like the shadow, proves the substance true.” 


Never was this remark applicable to any one more than to the letter. 
writing barrister, whose notable production is now before us. In his 
preface he assures us, that he *‘ is, and ever has been, a member of 
the church of England ;” and whatever he may think of it, withont 
such assurance no one would ever have believed the fact, and even with 
it we should disbelieve it, did we not recollect, that the conductor of 
the Critical review, published by the same dissenting bookseller, though 

a professed unitarian, is, nevertheless, a member and a minister of 
the church of England, If hehad known that the whole bench of 
bishops were members of the society for promoting Christian knows 
ledge, he, possibly, might have spared some of his sareastic remarks, 
false insiou: itions, and impudent assertions, respecting that traly vene- 
rabie body. But, on reflection, we are far from certaiv that he did 
hot possess such knowledge, and that this was not an additional motive 
for his scurrilous, and most impotent, attack. 

Whoever looks into this book for any thing like setioug argument, 
aregular train of reasoning, or useful information oa the real merits 
of the question at issue, will look in vain. It contains nothing but a 
loose vein of licentious sarcasms, destitute alike of sense, candour, 
and truth. Archdeacon Daubeny, having most truly observed, in his 
sermon, that the boasted excellence of Lancaster's system, * according 
to the professed theory of its latitudinarian projector, will consist 
in its being unimpregnated with any of the disiinguishing ingredients, 
of the Christian system ;” the barrister seizes the occasion for leunch- 
ing out into a violent tirade against him, and into as violent a panegy- 
icon the Quaker. Among other merits (of his Own imagination) 
which he ascribes to Lancaster, he tells us that he has ‘¢ sacrified every 
consideration of ease or interest, and lent every energy of mind and 
body to establish it (his system) throughout the kingdom?” We 
have heard s0 much lately of the disinterestedness of this m. in, that it 
becomes a duty formally to deny the assertion ; and to dare the proof 
of aay instance in which Lancaster has shewn a disinterested spirit. It 


‘is well known, that he was a man of no property, who depended 


for his subsistence on the labour of his hands; and that since he has 
expounded his system of education, be has lived expensively, 
travelled about the country, occasionally in a chaise aud four, spent 
large sums in new erections, and received a great deal of money for 
bis lectures on educatioa. Now, in all this, we can discern neither 
the humility deemed characteristic of his profession, nor the disinte- 
festedness so generally imputed to him, On the contrary, we have 
reason to believe, that he is as intérested a being as any in the 
country. 
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But the system of misrepresentation (for it really has been formed 
intoa system) does not stop here. ‘The barrister enraged with the 
archdeacon for his presumption in finding any similitude between the 
apostate Julian, and the Quaker Lancaster, insists that instead of 
similitude there is a perfect contrast between them. ‘ The one,” he 
says, ‘‘ endeavoured to propagate dissension, the other teaches religion 
divested of sectarian tenets ; the one ‘* conceived no plan so likely to 
promote his purpose as the obvious one of suppressing all Christian 
schools.” p. 6, ‘* the other directs the latours of his life, to found 
and support them.” If the barrister meant to be facetious here, he 
is only foolish ; but, if seious, be has advancec av untruth., He 
knows, or at least he ought to know, that Lancaster protessed not to 
teach religion; and that what is meant by a religion divested of all 
sectarian tenets, is nothing more, than the toial exclusion of all 
creeds, commandments, and prayers ; be must further kaow, that so 
far froin ihe object of Lancaster’s labours being to found Christian 
schools, all Christian instruction is absolutely excluded from bis 
schools: which is, by no means wonderful, when he, rejecting 
some of the fuudameutal doctrines of the Christian faith, as a Quaker, 
is not a Christian himself! Nay this barrister admits in the very next 
page of bis book that ** attachment to the tenets of bis sect would not 
permit .eim (Lancaster) to teach those of another,” tus impudently 
and ignorantly calling the members of the established church sectaries; 
but mingling falsehood with Uuth, ie adds, ‘* yet be would not incul- 
cate hiv own.” It was, ther fore, by mere chance, we suppose, that of 
thirteen monitors at his school, in ihe Borough Road, in Ls00, twelve 
gf them were of fis gin persuasion, atid aitended Aim to is own 
meeting house ! Credat Judeeus. but, even now, after all his shif- 
ting and subterfuges, the same language is hoiden at his school. When 
visited, duta few aays ago. the principal monitor, when questioned 
upon the sulject of religious instraction, beldiy answered, that it 
formed no part of the duty of a schoo!master, whose business if was 
only to teach reading, writing, and arithimetic, ‘That it was the pros 
vince of the parents, and of the parish priest to teach religion ; that 
af the latter was diligent and watehfui, Le woald persuade the boys 
to go tochurch; but that if the parents were wise, and knew what 
they were about, they would make their children accompany them to 
their own place of worship, let 11 be what it might. It seems, how- 
ever, according to the barrister, that the monitor was wrong, and 
that Lancasie:, departing from his criginal plan, (irom. /isinterested 
motives noduubt) does actaally condescend to give religious instruction, 
partly by reading the ald and,new testament, partly by the use of 
what he calls a scrtplure catechiem;* that is a cathechism, we presume, 
framed by one Frame, a teacher, that is, the qucstioos were tramed 
by Dimi, ana tae sesponses consists of passages tfeo scripture But 
Ww hy », Jetus a r oh Mi, a> Wt fairdy osked, is the church catechism to 
be rejecied, and a Quaher’s catccaism introduced in its stead ? and isit 
aver leroy the church of Engtand tbat appiauds this change, and this 
" ‘$10 OF creeds ? DO, NO, ‘tis a Wolf in sheep's clothing. But 
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before we quit Mr. Lancaster's school, it is proper our readers should 
be informed, that he has recent!y resolved to turn his establishment to 
eccount, by becoming a printer, and taking all the intelligent boys 
in bis school as apprentices, from each of -whose labours this @isin- 
terested Quaker will soon gain from a guinea to thirty shillings a 
week!!! 

If the barrister can be scurrilous without remorse, he can, on the 
other hand, be adulatory without shame. .Exempli gratia; ‘ ‘The 
makers of silver shrines at Ephesus conspired against St. Paut ; 
Socrates fell a victim to the unrelenting malignity of his envious 
adversaries; Erasmus was incessantly harassed by accusations of 
heresy and impiety ; Locke was stigmatized as the disseminator of 
opinions leading to atheism ; and j/r. Lancaster” (risum teneatis 2) 
“is assailed by the insidvous invectivés of Mrs. Trimmer, John 
Bowles, and Mr, Danbeny.”’ Poor Joseph Lancaster, the basket-maker, 
with all his pride (and we suspect he has his tull share) little expected 
to be ever associated with St. Paul, Socrates, Erasmus, and Locke! 
Indeed, Mr. Barrister, we begin to suspect that you have not pleaded 
this cause without a fee, and an exorbitant fee too. One word more, 
and we have done with this pert, flippant, advocate ot unchristian 
education ; he charitably reminds us, members of the establisment, 
“ that we and our church are but dissenters from the ancient catholic 
establishment.’ Indeed, good sir? not so fast, if you know any 
thing of the church of England, you would know that at the time ot 
the reformation its menabers only restored the doctrines and discipline 
of the primitive church, by clearing them from the superstitious cor- 
ruptions with which popery had disfigured it. This pitifal attempt 
to confound them with dissenters, who are not members of the 
Christian church, will not answer his purpose. We uow take our 
leave of him ; with some information, which may serve him as a 
pretext for another letter ; it is understood that the society for promo- 
ting Christian knowledge have, wisely, resolved to print and circulate 
another sermon, preached, by Dr. Herbert Marsh, on a similar occa- 
sion, and ona similar subject, with that of Archdeacon Daubeny, in 
which the Lancastrian system of education is, very properly, con- 
demned ; and the proposal to print it, is understood to have been 
made by the primate, and to have been seconded by the archbishop ot 
York ! 

In conclusion, we will just suggest to the barrister the propriety, 
before he again ventures to use French words, ef learning so much of 
the French grammar, as will enable him to understand the distinction 
between singular and the plural of nouns. 
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An Appeal, addressed to the Public, and dedicated to his Royal Hish- 
nes the Prince Regent, in behalf of the families and relatives of the 
British prisoners of war on the Continent. By A. Cleostratus, 8vo. 
Pp. 28. 1s. Gd. J. J. Stockdale. 1811. 


Arrer reading ten pages of the most bombast’c declamnation 
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which we have been doomed, for some time, to peruse, without at 
all knowing what the author meant, we at last discovered his object; 
We then learnt, for the first time, that there are numbers of women 
and children, the wives and daughters of our prisoners of war in 
France, reduced to a state of extreme distress, by the protracted ab. 
sence of their husbands and fathers. The author pleads the cause of 
these unhappy persons with considerable zeal, but with very litile 
judgment. He seems to think it disgraceful, if not unjust, that we 
should succour the distressed Portuguese, while many of our own 
country women are in want of reliet ‘This is certainly, to say the 
Jeast of it, a very injyudicious mode of argument. The ciaims of the 
Portuguese on our compassion are at once so obvious and so resist 
less, as to extort from every one an immediate acknowledgment of 
their justice. They are of a substantive and positive nature, and not 
to be affected by any contending or rival claims. In urging, therefore, 
the pretensions of any other class of claimants, it was neither wise 


nor prudent, nor fair,to weigh them in the balance with these. Let. 


each set of claims rest on the:r own merit, considered in a detached 
and positive, not in a connected and relative, point of view.. 

The author is uv :fortunate in another respect, he deals most largely in 
general declamations, and in florid appeals to the feelings of the rea- 
der, but abstains most cautiously from the specification of a single 
fact, and from any df those details which would satisfy the judgment 
and give aclear insight into the nature of that case, to which he is 
evidently so solicitous to cirect the public attention. We should be 
as forward as himself, to encourage a subscription for the relief of 
these distressed objects; but how, in the name of common sense, is 
such a subscription to be set on foot, in consequence of an anonymous 
call, and without any, the smallest information asto the number and 
quality of the sufferers, and even, indeed, without any proof that such 
sufferers exist. We give the author full credit for his zeal, and for 
his humanity ; but we can assure him, that if he sincerely wish to 
promote the object which he professes io have so. much at heart (arid 
of his sincerity we have not the smallest doubt) he must have recourse 
tovery different means. He will do well to consult some judicious 
friend, of plain, practical sense, and sound judgment. 

We canuot part from him, without telling bim, that his fulsome 
adulation of the Regeut, is better calculated te give offence, and to 
create disgust, than to produce the desired end. Itis revolting to every 
good feeling of the human heart, and every good principle of the 
human mind. And the illustrious personage to whom it is) addressed 
will, we are certain, if he ever peruse, be the first to condemn it, 
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An Appeal to the Public, in behaif of, Nicholas Tomlinson, Fsq. @ 
Captain in his Majesty's Navy, Se. Gc. Se. Bvo. pp. 44. Bald- 
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gimost unprecedented hardship. He mentions, with great modesty, 
the nature and length of his services, during a period of thirty-six years, 
which he has passed in the navy; and then states, that in 1809, on 
the projected expedition to Antwerp, he was appointed to fit out and 
tocommand the fire ships, to be disposed in a new and more efficaci- 
gus a manner, suggested by himself, with ‘* confidential and secret in- 
structions,” from. “the Admiralty. [uv fitting out these vessels, he 
eager ed cousiderable interruption and del: 1y, from the negligence 
of the Navy. Board, who did not supply him with the necessary 
materials ; and when, at last, they sent them, they were found s 

ext remely faulty and defective, as, many of them, to be unfit for use. 
C apt ain Tomlinson, naturally enough. felt incensed at such a neglect 
of duty, in a matter soe ssential, and he, therefore, preferred acom- 
plaint against the Navy Board to the Admit alty. According to his 
statement and belief, the Navy. Board, in consequence of this com- 
plaint, resolved to prefer a charge against the captain. And, accord- 
ingly, a warrant was obtained Hau the sitting magistrate in Bow 
Street, on the application of the law agent of the bs ard, against captain 
Tomlinson, for a fraudulent overcharge, (of a few pounds) in a black- 
smith’s bill for some train work, done to a ship, which he commanded 


fifteen years before, and for uttering the blacksmith’s receipt, (for 2g). 


58:) knowing the same to be forged. The magistrate, after hearing 
the complaint, discharged the warrant; but, uvevertheless, the board 
directed a bill of indictment to be preferred against the captain before 
aGrand Jury, for uttering the forged instrument, and he was tried for 
the imputed offence, at the bar of the Old Bailey. The judge, how- 
ever, turned the cause out of court. 

Now, not having the trial befere us, we are unable to speek, with 
decision, on the merits and demerits of the prosecutors ; but, certainly, 
it does appear to us, from this statement, that the Navy Board acted 
ina most unusual and most unwarrantable manner. If the case of the 
forged instrument were fairly before the magistrate, bis decision ought 
to have deterred the board from proceeding one step farther; par- 
ticularly, when the object of their-attack was an old, active, and 
meritorious officer ; and when the ground of prosecution had occurred 


fifteen years before. Add to these circumstances, that all the witnesses 


to the transaction, necessary for the defence of the party accused, were 
either dead or absent; that the accounts stated to be overcharged 
had been regularly attested, examined, and passed many years before ; 
that the party, whose name was said to be forged, was ia the habit of 
getting other persons to siga his recei;ts for him; and that no Joss 
had been sustained, and no fraud committed ; we say, from this 
combination of circumstances, there seems to have been some over- 
bearing motives of vindictiveness in this prosecution which cannot be 
1p0 strongly de precated, nor tuo severely reproved. Such, at least, is 
tbe impression made on our minds, bya perusal of Captain Tomlinson’s 
appeal. And we have felt it our duty to state it; because, we know 
that the influence attached to official prosec vtions is such, as scarce ly 
to leave to the accused that fair chance of an impartial judgment, by 
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the public (we do not, of course, mean in a judicial process) which 
every man ought toenjoy. No such prosecutions, therefore, ought 
to be undertaken on light, insufficient, or doubtful, grounds. Ap 
acquittal does not, ipso facto, as every one knows, demonstrate the 
innocence of the p rty. And it is not every person accused, who 
has either the ability, or the means, to lay a written appeal before the 
public. For these reasons, we highly approve of Captain Tomlinson’s 
conduct, in preferring such an appeal, and of his motives as specified 
ip the concluding paragraph of his pampilet. 

‘* For the credit of the naval administration, however, it must be 
candidly allowed, that this is a case of unusual severity, and unex. 
am) lcd rigour ; being unsupported even by a colourable pretext, and 
neither justified by the facts nor by the event. Notwithstanding all 
his per sonal wrongs, and a pecuniary loss of more than five years half. 
pay, in the defence of his character, Captain Tomlinson is vot actuated 
by any vindictive motive; but, without this appeal, suspicion night 
fasten on his reputation ; and it is the opinion of fi iends, that, asa 
father and a husband, a magistrate and an officer, it is imperiously 
demanded of him, Even dou/t itself, if existing but for a moment, 
must burt the generous feelings of every man w ho occupies a respect. 
able station in life; but when everlasting infamy is attempted to 
be engrafied on the character of one, who, after serving so many years 
wiih reputation to himself and benefit to his country, had been entrust. 
ed with secret and confidential employments, by government, public 
curiosity has a right to be satisfied, while the outraged reputation of 
an injared officer, and the honour of the naval service, call aloud for 
vindication,” 


A short account of the late inundation in the neightourhood of Boston, 
occasioned ty a violent gale of wind, in extraordinary high tide ; and 
breaking of the Sea Lanks ; with a statement of the loss and damoge 
occasioned thereby, and of the relief oltained ly putlic sul'scription, 
and distrituted dmong the poor sufferers distressed by the said inun- 
‘dation, to which are added an occasional prologue and epilogue to a 
play acted at the theatre in Boston, in aid of the said putlic sul- 
scription. By the Reverend Samuel Part idge, M. A.F. A S. 
vicar of Boston, Printed at Boston and for the benetit of the 
sufferers, and sold by Rivingtons, London. 1s, 1811. 


We do not, of course, notice this pamphlet as a sudject for critical 
animadversion, but merely with a view to promote, as far as we can, 
the benevolent object of its publication —The calamity of which it 
contains a brief account, appears to have been most extensive indeed, 
occasioning a destruction of property to nearly the amount of 30,000). 
by which many industrious families are now reduced to beggary. 
We need say no more, we are ; ersuaded, to recommend the sufferers 
to the charitable consideration of the opulent and humane. 

Mr. Partridge observes—* it is a question on which various opini« 
ons have been expressed : —What would have been the condition of 
the town of Boston, if the sea bank had been so much higher and 
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sronger than they were, as to have been neither overflowed nor 
brokendown ? Ina short and plain account like this, such questions 
cannot be discussed ; but the point may be recommended to the ate 
tention of the inhabitants of Boston; as-highly interesting to them, in 
case the banks should be so raised and improved. For, possibly, the 
consequence might be destruction to all the houses in the town which 
gre contiguous tothe river. If the fon and neighbourhood can Loth 
be secured against inundation, doubtiess this 1s an obiect worthy of 
their united ‘and most strenuous endeavours to accomplish !” 

Why not discuss the question so interesting to the inhabitants of 
Boston ? or rather, why not state more fully af e general and obvious 
opinion, that if the sea-banks below Boston had been so high and 
strong as to resist the action of the tide, and to prevent the inundation 
in those parts, the fide must consequently have flowed to a greater 
height up the river, been productive of much greater loss and damage 
to the town, and even swept away or endange red the bouses contigue 
ous tothe river? It seems, also, to have been the ragre necessary to 
state this opinion, because a few individuals at Boston have advanced 
as we understand, a very different one, namely, that if the sea- 
banks below Boston had not been broken down or overflowed, the 
tide would not have risen above an inch or two higher at that place ! 


The Hydro-Aeronaut, or Navigator's life buoy ; ; being an easy and 
effectual method, of preventing the loss of lwes, by drowning, in 
cases of shipwreck, and ethers. By Thomes Cleghorn, inventor 
of the ice lifeboat, with a Plate ; Pp. 142, 12mo. 5s. Richardson. 
1810. 


Mr. Cleghorn’s benevolent and ingenious invention deserves pub- 
lic attevition, not less from its obvious utility, nor its great simplicity 
and practicability. It consists merely of furnis!ing all persons who 
venture on wate:, with buoys charged with atmospheric air, and made 
of such dimensions and matertals as may suit their respective pur- 
poses. According to our author's, experiments, one (beer) pint of 
confined ai*supports in fresh water 3b. of iron; 8 pints 121bs. of iron, 
and the same 8 pints of confined air, also support in fresh water, 
with his head above the surface, a bony man, weighing 12 stone.” On 
this principle it is easy for a man to adopt the size of bis buoy to his 
Weight; the buoy may be madeof wood, tin, copper, or brass, or 
of elastic materials to be inflated with air when necessary. ‘The 
author also remarks, that pleasure boats and yachts might be supplied 
With one or two of such buoys ateach endof them, when it would 
be impossible for them to sink, this invention mis ht assuredly save 
many lives on the Thames. — From Mr. Cleghoin’s experiments and 
tables, it appears ‘* that half the volaume.of confined air requisite to 
sSUpporta manin fresh water, will sup port him in sea water.” In the 
Present age of quackery and ‘patent’ deln ion, we rejoice to find 
the author soleamnly declaring his ambition .cver to seek any patent 
for his buoys, or wish for any particular emolument more than the 
enviable pleasure of having ingeniously and actively contributed to 
Preserve the lives of his fellow men. , 
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The Plays of William Shakespeare, from the correct Edition of Isang 
Reed, Esq. Stereotype Edition. 38 Numbers, small 8vo. 1s, 6d, 
each, fine paper 2s. Od. or 12 vols. boards, 31. 3s. Vernor and 
Co. 

Or all the stereotype editions which we have yet seen in England, this 

is unequivocally one of the best. As the most popalar national work, 

it should be presented to the public ina neat and characteristic style, 
which this stereotype edition has very happily attained. It is also or- 
nam-nied with appropriate wood-cuts suitable to the revived taste for 
such decorations, which have now, we apprehend, nearly attained their 
highest mit To the first yolume are prefixed Rowe's and Johnson's 

Life of Shakespe..e, Johnson's Preface, w hich has been so just ly 

adinired for its si, le, and Farmer's ingenicue Essay on the learning of 

Shak vespeare, Every play is intreduced by a concise historical account of 

its origin, plot, &e. taken from the var us Commentators, as Warton, 

Malone, Stcevens, Warburton, Pope, &c. The eurious-eud diversified 

information, contained in these historical and critical prefaces, cannot 

fail to attract the attention of all re aders of taste, who may not be pre- 
viously very fausiliar with such suojects. Considering how natural it is 
for men to desire more kvowledce of what they a dmire; and how 
necessary it is to be acquainted with the literary as well as the political 
history of one’s native country; we presume that the public will find 
these notices to Shakespe are's plays a very asceptable appendage. 
One thing only is wanting to render this stereotype edition of Shake- 
speare’s plays complete, we mean a general index to the sentiments and 
descriptive characiers introduced, such as we have seen annexed to 
select passages, called Beauties of Shakespeare, particularly Dodd's, but 
not in the last mutilated edition of thatselection. Withsuch an addition, 
which might be comprised ina single sheet, and whic would qreatly 
assist youth in comprebending the full force of many animated and fi- 
gurative passages, we doubt not that this stereotype edition, from its 
obvious’utility, would soon supercede all similiar editions. 








MIS SCE L L ANIES. 
a one 
Observations on a Charge delivered to the Clergy in the Diocese of 
Gloucester, By George Isaac Huntingford, D, D. F.R.S. Bishop 
of Gloucester, and W arden of Winc hester College, in Jane, 
1810. On the Petition of the English Roman Catholics, & ce, Ge. 
To the E litor. 


Aone the numerous productions of the press, on the interesting 
subject of the catholic claims, none are more deserving the serious 
aitention of Englishmen, at the present crisis, than the late Charge of 
the Bishop of Gloucester to the Clergy of his Diocese. ‘The « “atho- 
lics were torme rly content to enjoy the blessings of toleration ut \der 
onr free government, and to con sider them as privileges ; but, of Jate, 
their impottunities are redoubled, and their cause cite espoused 
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by Mr. Grattan with others, they now demand, as their unalienable 
fight, what was formerly, by the leuity of government, conceded to them 
gsatavour. This ,is but a poor encouragement to grant any further 
indulgence, even if it were allowed by our laws; but as such ind l- 
gence militates against the spirit of our constitution, we are bound 
by the most solemn obligation, to give the negative to rhe’ claim, 
and to resist their further incroachments. The students and teachers 
‘of the Popish College of Maynooth, in Ireland, by their patron ige 
of Waro’s Errata, a common-place book 0 abuse agains: coe 

Protestants, seem to entertain but little gratitude towards the lrotcs- 
ants of Fogland, for the annual grants towards their sapport. By 
aff cting to consider the words protestant, infidel, and deist, as svnos 
nimous terms, and by denying the validity of our ecclesiastical ordi- 
pances, the catholics endeavour to bring our religion into contempt, 
pwhich cannot be done without prejudice to the state ; both church 
and state being not only intimately allied, but mseparable. 

The learne d prelate observes, that the petition of the Foglish 
catholics is founded on three fallacious propositions, which they would 
vainly endeavour to establish. The first is ‘* that laws made for the 
protec tion of some, must of necessity be acts of Oppression to others.” 
The Bis hop denies this, for nothing, as he observes, tounded in rea 
son, justice, and duty, can be oppressive ; oppression being contrary 
to those principles. 

Their second proposition is remarkable for its arrogance, being 
nothing less than, ‘‘ that every ngember of somety has an uncon. 
ditional claim to power.” But, it is obvious, that every member of 
society is subject to the laws of that society, and the laws of society 
consign power to persons only on certain conditions, derived from a 
consideration of the public good. Even the king himself exercises 
the royal prerogrative, only on certain conditions, as prescribed in 
the bill of rights, and the Catholies ought not to expect more favour 
than is shewn to His Majesty, ‘Lhe position is too absurd to require 
a formal refutation. 

Their third position is full as absurd, and would be equally per 
hicious in its consequences, ** that the legislatare is to be indifferent, 
Whether the candidate for power entertains principles favourable or 
unfavourable to the constitaion.” Bat as religious principles are 
the most energetic springs of action, the legislatute would be hizhly 
culpable, were it indifferent 1 a matter of so much consequence. 
Thus it appears, that neither of the propositions on which the Catholics 
found their petition, is true; they are unwarraatable assutmprons, 
and may be considered but as “ cegrl somnia,” or the baseless fabric 
of a vision. Having sO poor a foondaticn, it would be a matter of 
astouishment, in any other age than this, how the Catholics could 
rest ther plea on principles, which are self-evidently false, aud 
become the advocates of doctrines so gross and ustenable; but the 
Public have ot iie pDecomeso much acenstouied to the sophistieal argne 
Ments of innovators, that tvbev have ceased to wonder even at the most 
€xtravaganut reveries of a distempered brain. 
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Having shewn the fallacious basis on which the Catholics foung 
their claim, the bishop procfeds to the examination of particulars, 
With that candour and liberality so beceming in a scholar and a 
christian, he admits that merit is to be found in many individuals of 
the catholic persuasion ; it is not to be denied that many persons 
of that sect are endowed with pre-eminent virtue and talents, ‘* bat 
the case before us does not turn on the virtues of individuals ing 
private. capacity ; it turns on the fitness in whole bodies, for being 
intrusted with power in a public capacity." Such bodies should give 
assurance of fidelity previous to their being admitted to exercise 
power, and those who refuse to give such assurance, should be refused 
admission to power. Mr. Hume observes that the great desideratum in 
the character of king Jamesthe Second, was ‘‘a due regard and affec. 
tion to the religion and constitution of his country .”"—** When this was 
wanting, every excellency which he possessed became dangerous and 
pernicious to his kingdoms.” In like manner, though many of the 
Catholics are possessed of abilities, yet those abilities would serve to 
render them the more dangerous enemies to our constitution, since 
they refuse to give that assurance for its preservation, which prudenee 
and policy require. King James confined al! power, encouragement, 
and favour to the Catholics, and, had we not been rescued by the 
glorious revolution, persecutions against heretics would have followed, 
and the Protestant religion in this kingdom, would have shortly been 
overturned. After having been preserved from this evil, would it 
not be imprudent and dangerous to run a second risk ? 

As the Catholics of the present day do not hold their principles 
from compulsion, but from choice, their exclusion from political 
power, is the result of their own free will, and they have not the 
slightest reason for complaint. Their own voluntary deed ought not to 
be made the ground of accusation against the Protestants. To the 
enjoyment of every blessing in life is annexed some condition; if 
the ‘catholics do not choose to fulfil the condition, of course they are 


not entitled by our laws and constitution, to a participation of political . 


power, and it is unreasonable to expect that any particular indulgen- 
cies or favour should be shewn to them. When other men are 
obligated to submit to the terms prescribed by the constitution, before 
their admission to office, why should the Catholics’ petition beex- 
empted, why should they be entitled to exclusive favours ? 

The Catholics assert, that by the articles of war, “ if soldiers refuse 
to attend the religious worship of the established church, they ate 
punished with fine, imprisonment, and death.” A greater libel on 
our martial Jaws could not be published. It is requisite that soldiers 
should frequent divine service, asa due observance of the sabbath 
contributes to the preservation and improvement of good principles; 
und it is desirable that they should be collected, as much as possible, 
under the inspection of their officers; but any .one having Just 
impediments arising from scruples of conscience, may obtain pet 
mission to be absent from the Protestant church. A greater indub 
gence than this would be improper and inconsistent with the nature 
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of military discipline. As for inflicting the punishment of death, if a 
soldier refuses to attend the worship of the established church, there 
js not in the article a syllable which, by the most strained construc- 
tion, can be made to bear that meaning. The bishop has ably refuted 
this heavy charge against our martial laws, and we are much obliged 
to him for the pains he has taken, forif such calumnies were suffered 
to go abroad without refutation, a certain description of persons who 
are too apt to foster prejudices against all governments, would really 
believe that -our military laws were as intelerent and sanguinary as 
those of the inquisition ; and how (observes the learned bishop) ‘‘ the 


\petitioners could venture to arraign his Majesty's martial code, and 


bring against it an opprobrious accusation not grounded on fact, must 
be left to themselves to explain.” It certainly does not accord with 
the ideas of consistency which most men entertain, to bring forward 
acalumnious charge wholly destitute of truth, under the imposing 
name of a petition. 

The example of St. Paul is proposed as worthy of imitation by the 
Catholics. St. Paul, though he publicly preached that the Mosaic 
institutions and ceremonies were no longer condusive to salvation, 
yet did not hesitate in his own person to comply with those ceremo- 
nies, considering them nearly in the light of civil appointments. In this 
respect St.Paul shewed his conciliating disposition and good judgment, 
in conforming to what was in his time the national church ; but the 
apirit of St. Paul does not animate the Catholics of the present day, 
wifo detest the rights of Protestant worship more than the Jews did 
the doctrine and worship of the Samaritans. They assert tlrat 
Protestant divines teach contrary to their own consciences, and handle 
the scriptures impiously ; that Protestant bishops, priests, and deacons, 
are without consecration, ordination, mission, succession, and pastoral 
jurisdiction ; in short, that Protestants of every description, whether 
officers of the church or laymen, are guilty of sacrilege. The 
reproachful term of heretic has so long reverberated in our ears, 
that we have learned to bear it, and like those persons who live in 
the vicinity of some great waterfall, we hate ceased to be stunned 
at the sound, and are regardless of the noise; but before they bring 
accusations against us, of intolerance and persecution, it would better 
become them to cultivate the peaceful virtue of charity. The truth 
8, we are ready to tolerate in practice, but they will not tolerate us, 
even in principle. 

They assume the point in dispute, ‘ that Protestantism is erroneous, 
and’ popery true,” which is a petitio principii, or in plain English, 
begging the question, and contrary to the rules of logic. In the 
amathema which Pope Pius the Fifth fulminated against Queen Eli- 
zabeth, it is asserted ‘‘ that there is no salvation out of the church of 
Rome.” Such uncharitéble opinions respecting other denominations 
of Christians, if strengthened by admitting their authors to a par- 
ticipation of secular power, would be dangerous, in the extreme, to 
the Protestant interest, and would inevitably lead to the entire-over- 
brow of the constitution. 
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The Catholics assert that the pope is not only the Patriarch of 
England, but the universal Sovereign. The basis 02 which popery 
is founded, is this; its followers, they maintain that St. Peter was 
the first bishop of Rome, and enjoyed, by divine right, a supremacy 
ef ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which is inheritable and i inherent in the 
See of Rome, and that the successors of St. Peter have a right to 
lord it over Christendom, and exercise despotic power. But it is 
proved from the writings of the fathers, Tremzus, Eusebius, Epis 
phamius, gnd others, that Linus, and not Peter, was the first bishop 
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of Rome ; and even granting, for the sake of argument, that the 


Apostle was bishop of Rome, it does not follow that his successors 
have any more right to universal supremacy than the bishops of Antioch, 
or the bishops ot any other diocese. 

As Linus, and not Peter, was the first bishop of Rome, so the 
successors to the See of Rome were the successors of Linus, and 
not of the Apostle Peter. If the Catholics would attend more to 
historical ficts, they would discover that there was no foundation for 
the divine fight of the pope, on which they ground their pretensions, 
that he is the lineal successor of the Apostle Peter. Facts are stub- 
born things, the evidence of which it is impossible to get over, an : 
if they would but impartially weigh the concurrent testimony of th 
fathers, with the contemporary historians, they would see that the 
immense » superstructure of popery which has been raised, being 
built on an unstable foundation of sand, must cometo naught. Great 
is the evidence of truth, and it must ultimately prevail, though men 
fora moment shut their eyes against its light. Enough has been 
already said to silence the controversy on the pope’s supremacy for 
ever, ‘and to deter wise: men trom metk lling with it; but, though 
often defeated argument, the Catholics return to the charge with 
a degree of perseverince bordering. on desperation, Why “should 
they not acquiesce to the laws and constitution of their country, as 
settled in the first year of William and Mary ?> Why should they 
wish to make innovations in our governnient, by opposing the bill 
of rights, which secures our liberues and guarantees the Protestant 
succession ? 

Pope Gregory the Seventh, who entertained as high an opinion of 
the pap val prerogaty ve as any ol his predecessors or successors, very 
imipudeatiy asks, “ if the pope has power in spiritual th ngs, why 
not in temporal?” but in the Catholics of the present day, th ugh 
they have not all the boldness of that arrogant and contensptib'e 
prelate, 1 is easy to see, notwithstanding their ambiguous and equi 
vocal expressions, that power in tennporal things is the darling object 
of then hearts. Itis power, and not privilege, for which they con- 
teid. ‘Lhey are not sati-ficd with the enjoy men’ of religrous toleras 
tion, no iver of the sovereign, por of the laws wil ! content them, 
ber they clam, on the principle of its sain thei birthright, what can 
never ho » aated withou overturning (he constitution, 

‘holics seem to think. thar because © hey bear their full 
Shure Of Moe seneral contribution co the wants of the state,” they ae 
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entitled to receive a lucrative return, but pecuniary payment to the 
state, and lucrative return from the state, to an individual, are by no 
means to be considered as correlative terms. ‘The idea is not con- 
sistent with reason, nor practicable in the application. If all who 
contribute to the exigencies of the state, were to receive a lucrative 
return, no supply would be found adequate to such individual com- 
yensation. Of course this plea is inadmissible on the ground of its 
utter impracticability. Further, if His Majesty's subjects were all to 
expect a lucrative return because they atlorded pecuniary supplies to 
the state, such teturn ought, on their pringiples, to be in proportion 
to such supplies, which would involve the kingdom ina perpetual 
scene of litigation. The truth is, political writers disclaim the prin- 
ciple altogether, and no government has ever attempted to put it 
into practice. Men must look for areturn in the security of their 
persons, the protection of their property, and the enjoyment of their 
liberties, which government affords, and not to cherish ideal expecta- 
tions which can vever be realized. How many Protestant subjects 
of His Majesty are there, who have cheerfully contributed to the 
exigencies of the state for many years, without receiving lucrative 
retribution, or even expecting it?) They are amply rewarded in 
seeing their country rescued trom the papal yoke, and defended 
from foreign enemies, they are fully satistied with the administration 
of law and justice, with the protection of their persons and property, 
and with the enjoyment of British liberty. 

The Catholics boast of the superiority of their numbers, “ they 
constituting more than a fourth of the united empire, four-fifths of 
Ireland, and much the greater part of Europe. Whether this is to 
be considered as a threat to intimidate us into undue concessions we 
know not, but the inference to be drawn from their statement is, not 
that we should concede power to. them, but that we should take 
warning, and uniie in support of the Reformed Church. If the 
Catholics are reaily so tormidable in numbers as is represented, Protes- 
tants, awake to a sense of your duty.” _[ Know that it is the custom for 
dissenters of every description to publish exaggerated accounts of their 
numbers, as if numbers were acriterion of the truth of their prin- 
ciples ; their motives, however, are obviously to make comparisons 
prejudicial to the established church ; but error, how widely soever 
it be propagated, does not change its nature; itis still opposite to uth 
and. reason. ‘Lhe immense numbers who joined the. crusades, do 
hot prove the justice or policy of the holy wars; the millions who 
were infatuated by the French revolution, do not prove the truth of 
the principles of that revolution, any more than the numbers who 
have eulisted under the banners of popery or dissension, prove the 
truth of the principles of those sects. ‘Liuth is wholly independent 
of the number of persons who deny or defend it, and if numbers me 
to be admiited as conclusive arguments, then there is no position, 
however absurd, but may be defended on that principle. 

On the sybject of political integrity, as the catholics disallow-the 
propriety of the bill eof rights, which declares, “* that itis inconsistent 
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with the safety and welfare of this Protestant kingdom, to be governed 
by a popish prince,” and as they deny the propriety’ of the lays 
which invest our most gracious Sovereign with authority, iu external 
circumstances relative to the church, they have evidently begged the 
question, for, notwithsianding their tergiversation, their political 
integrity is defective. Because they are excluded from power, they 
endeavour to make it appear that they are persecuted, and that they 
are the iinocent victims of an iron-hearted intolerance. This repre. 
sentation of theirs is artful and jesuitical, and well calculated, from 
its plausibility, to work on the multitude ; but the Bishop of Glou. 
cester bas drawn a proper line of distinction between exclusion from 
power and persecution, and he wholly denies the unwarrantable 
assertion, that the Catholics are persecuted. The law, it is tme, 
withholds from them rewards, but it does not punish them for 
refusing to support the established church. Exclusion from power 
is not an evil in itself under all circumstances ; in many cases it is 
rather a benefit. It would seem that the Catholics did not know the 
precise definition of the word persecution, when they so unjustly 
imputed it to us; a reference to the history of their own church, 
would teach them its true signification, which is by no means ambi- 
guous or equivocal. Unless the Catholics can prove that injury is 
done to their property, or violence offered to their persons, or restraints 
imposed on the free exercise of their religicus worship, they are 
not warranted in their whining complaints of suffering persecution. 
It is evident they wish to enlist the multitude on their side, and with 
their aid, to effect their uncenstitutional purposes, but it is to be 
hoped their endeavours will be defeated. , 

The bishop adverts to the massacre of the Protestants on St. Bare 
tholomew's day, a deed so foul and execrable, that t.e elder Thuanus 
exclaimed in the words of Statius « 


“* Excidat illa dies evo, nec postera credant 
Secula.” 


He recalls to mind the barbarous executions in the reign of Queen 
Mary, when those heroic champions of the Protestast cause, Crane 
mer, Ridley, Latimer, and Breatord, tect the flaines of persecution, 
when the baleful faggot casts iis interna! gleams throughout England, 
and when saints expired in the ceuse of our hely religion . He 
anhimadverts on the designs of the Ci:boles under James the Furst, 
which, at one explosion, would have saecifieed the three estates of 
the realm. He alludesto the popish rsurents, who, in the reign 
of Charles the First, in Ireland, endeavoured io obliterate the name of 
an Englishman. He touches ov the conduct of J mes the Second, 
who imprisoned the bishops; those bisho os, who, during their suf 
tering, preserved the most suomiss:¢ and Coris tin-like deportiment, 
who, as they were led to the tow holed tae woopie to .ee! (end, 
to honour the king, who was ihe causs of their inp ei-onment, ard to 
maintain their loyalty. As they were conacies tow rds the owes 
the banks of the Thames were covered with crowds of piestiale 
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tators, who implored the blessing of those holy pastors, and sent 
up prayers for their proiection. Even the soldiers tell on their knees 
and craved the benediction on those venerable persons whom they 
were appointed to guard * 
ate bishop mentious the ae of the thirty thousand Protes- 
$from Saltzburgh, in 1732; he speaks of the barbarous ponish- 
oo inflicted on the Protestants of Thorn, in 1725; he alludes to 
the desigus of those Catholics, who, but. fifteen years before the 
reign of His present Majesty, within this kingdom, meditated the 
overthrow of the Protestant religion, and the exclusion of the Pro- 
testant Sove' ein, on whose head a price was set by a toreign enemy. 
He recalls to mind the late rebellion in Ireland, when such numbers 
of Protestants, men, women, and children, were massacred without 
mercy. Thougly the bishop of Gloucester, trom motives of delicacy, 
and from a desire to live in peace with all men, has dwelled but lightly 
on those flagrant outrages, yet he has told us enough to enable us to 
form 4 judgment of what we are to expect from areturn of the 
Catholics,to power. 

The Catholics petition for a repeal of every test or oath which 
subjects them to penalty or disability, on account of their religious 
principles, but this request goes to nothing less than an entire change 
of the British Consiitution, which is an event we are by no means 
prepared for. History informs us that oaths and tests are not new 
things or innovations, as the Catholics would have us believe. ‘The 
Greeks denominated an oath, cgxos, dons, and dexwra ‘The 1 atins 
called it jyusjurandum, which Cicero says, ‘* est affirmatio religiosa, 
and he observes that’ the ancients desired no stronger ‘ob! igation than 
what an oath imposed.t The Athenians swore to defend the righis 
and tmstitutions of their country ; the young men, the arclrers, the 
senators, the Hehiastic judges of Athens, were all bound by solemn 
oath to observe the Jaws. The Roman Senators performed a ritual 
ceremony, which amounted to a Sacramental! test, and by a decree of 
Augustus, the senators were obligated to make sepplication at the 
altar of that fabulous deity, in whose temple the senate assembled. 

If we descend to modern times, we shall -find that, during the 
phrenzy of the French revolution, amidst the atrocities of the most 
savage and inhuman monsters that ever disgraced the species, there 
Was sense, or rather cunning, enongh left to discern, that the obli- 
gation of an oath was necessary to secure fidelity to the existing state. 
The Papists do not trust one another without an oath. Robespierre, 
Marat, Brissot, and a host of the most diabolical villains, that ever 
the Deity, in his wratl i, let loose to scourge mankind, muscreants 
sink so low, and so debased, that see bad lost every moral principle, 
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knew better than to trust each other without the security of an oath, 
But why do I talk of their losing the moral principle, when the pro- 
a ability | is that they never had any moral principle to lose, but rather 
that they entered upon their atrocious career, with an infernal dis 
position to wage a war ot extermination against the whole human race, 
Rome had ber tyrauts in succession, but France had a host of hefoes 
stonce. Vuilains and monsters as they were, still they knew that oaths 
were necessary to the existence of any government. 

lie Bishop asks, ‘ how do our brethren, (for so we shall always 
Aisu to style them,) how do our brethren in America provide.” 
‘loppy would it be, if those who are to adjust the matters in dispute 
betwee n the two nations were actuated by the same Christian spint 
at animates the breast of the goud Bishop. In the midst of wars and 

Sores political cisputes in which so many nations are now engaged, 
. still remesabers that the Americans are descended from the same 
‘ummon stock with ourselves, and, though misled by the prepon- 
erance of Frenep influence, be would wish to have charity for them, 
Lhose inhabitants of the Transatlantic States, who have not yet been 
cdaced by Freuch intrigues, will bless the name of the Bishop of 
Gloucester, the werthy successor of the venerable Hooper, for his 
vmieable and conciilating disposition. Though, by the late unfor- 
fuiaie after in the American seas, both sides appear to have thrown 
away the scabbard, to use an expression of Mr Whitbread, in the 
tiouse of Cummans, ‘* It is still hoped that there are wise and guod 
iuen enough lett m the two uations, to prevent a recourse to the 
itima ratio.’ But to return from this digression, The Americaas 
do no tequire any religious test as a qualificatiog ta any office, or 
public trust, under ther goverument, yet the senators and repre- 
eutauives, the members ot the state legi-latures, and all executive 
ud judietal otucers, are bound, by oath, or affirmation, to support 
‘constitution, ‘Tbe question ts not, whether America introduces 

y excludes @ religious test, but does she bind her officers, legislative, 
rcucive, and judicistl, to support the whole of her constitution, 
the Amer it ‘aus, iti forming their constitution, had a right to omit t reli- 
sien if whey thought proper ; and if it were judged salutary to embrace 
chigion, in torming our constitauon, we had a right to incorporate 
eugion with our jaws. Each country has a right to settle its own 
consfitudion on such basis as it pleases. The America ns require the 
ebigation of an oath to support the whole of their constitution, and 
ve have the same right 'o require au oath to support the whole of our 
constiiation; in this respect America and England are upon ap equal 
fuoung. But the Cathohes wii nut be bound, by oath, to support ihe 
whole of the coustiution. They wish to make mental reser vattons, 
and to limit their oath to support only part of our constiiutioen, 
that part whieh pleases them; they plead religious scruples, they 
would promise obedence to the King and the legislature in tempora-_ 
salone; but our constitution is not satished with this, it requires 

1 more extensive obedience. Hence it is demonstrable, tbat the 
Ciibodes cannot, Goght not to, be admitted to power; for they de 
so comply with the terms which tbe constitution requires,---A com- 
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pliance with those terms is the sine qua non of admission to power ; 
no evasion, no subterfuge will avail. They wish us to make inno- 
vations in our government; but if we go on altering the constitution 
till all parties are satisfied with it, I fear but little will be left of this 
most stupendous fabrick of the human understanding. Englishmen 
know too well the permanency and goodnessof their owncivil and eccle- 
siastical institutions, to desire to change them according to the c capri ce 
or fancy of innovators. Moreover the example of other countries, 
who have changed their form of government, by establishing new 
constitutions, affords no such flattering prospect as to create a desire 
ints to change our own. I fear we should make such a bargain as 
Glaucus made, who exchanged his own golden armour for the brass 
arms of Diomed. 

The Catholics exult in vilifying our translation of the scriptures ; 
they deny the validity of our sacerdotal fimctions; they look upon us 
asa mere colluvies of error and fanaticism ; they glory in their own 
unity, and contrast it with our unhappy dissensions; they denounce 
us as schistnatics and heretics; they say that our clergy have no 
authority to preach the word*of God, or to administer the sacra- 
ments; and that we are all guilty of s:crilege. These are heavy 
accusations, and though often refuted by the divines of the Church 
of England, the most learned body of men that ever adorned any 
age or nation, yet do the Catholics still persist in the maintenance 
of their groundless and slanderous assertions. Is it right, is it just, 
is it expedient, that opinions thus uncharitable, thus inimical, to- 
wards us, should be strengthened by power? If power be conceded 
to them, who will be answerable for the consequences > What secue 
rity can they give tor the modetate exercise of that power ? 

The Bishop has made a selection from the manua! and missal of 
the Romanists ; but from tenderness to the religious worship of all 
Christians, he bas not thought proper to add any comment. | very 
Protestant, however, who reads the missal of the Romani sts, will 
readily make his own comments, and see the necessity of a refor- 
mation in thatchurch. Solemn prayers addressed to the blessed Virgin, 
lo angels and archangels, to your guardian angel and your patron Saint, 
to Saint Joseph, Saint Joachim, Saint Maria, ‘the Apostles and Evange- 
lists, the Popes and Confessors, Priests and Levites, Monks and Ere- 
mites, solemn hynins and adoration to the cross, prostration before 
inages, &c. but ill accord with our ideas, who have been taught the 
purer worship that is due to the Supreme Being. We can never recon- 
cile ourselves to trausfer our prayers and suppli ications from God to 
stints and } images ; from the Creator to that which is created. If the 
Caiholics have faith in images, we would by no means disturb them 
in their belief,---‘¢ Credat Judaeus Apella.’ What [ contend for is, 
that with principles implac ay hostile and subversive of our religious 
Stablishment, it would be dangerous to admit a body of men so 
dumerous as they represesit themselves, to ap artic ipation of power. 
If we ask a Catholie, why he believes that the consecrated water 
Mutains, really and substantially, the body, blood, soul, and divinity, 
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of our Lord Jesus Christ, under the form and, appearance of bread, 
and is perfect God and perfect Man, his answer is, ‘‘ Credo quia 
impossibile,”—I believe because it is impossible. There are many lite. 
rary characters among the Catholics, who when they write on any branch 
of human science display great abilities; but when they encounter 
atly theological topic, they appear to Jabour under a mental imbe- 
cility, and to be devoid of reason. To. believe what is impossible, 
they think is an act of faith and piety; and to disbelieve it,. is, in 
their opinion, to question the omnipotence of God, which is impious, 
Hence, because we cannot believe in impossibilities, they pro. 
nounce every Protestant a deist, or an infidel. If the Protes. 
tants should arm) men, who profess such principles, with secular 
power, it may justly be considered asa species of national suicide, 
Our ancestors have delivered to us an invaluable legacy, and we are 
beund by the first law of nature, self-preservation, to maintain it; 
but if we aré weak enough to surrender our rights, by admitting 
the Catholics toa seat in Parliament, we may bid farewell to the 
British constitution ; and as England is justly considered the bulwark 
of the Protestant cfuse, if this impolitic measure be adopted, we 
may also bid adieu to the Protestant worship. But, I hope, there 
is still good sense enongi left in the nation to preserve us from this 
evil. We call upon the holy pastors of*the people ; we call upon 
the venerable dignities of the Church of England; we call upon 
all those in a subordinate station; we call upon Protestants 
of every description, whether ofticers of the church or laymen, 
to exert their faculties to oppose the Catholic claims. We deprecate 
their admission to power as we foresee the ruinous consequences of 
this impolitic measure. Though their petition is couched in terms 
of hamility, yet danger lurks beneath it, ‘ Latet anguis in herba;” 
the Catholic Hydra is ready to inflict a wound on our vitals, as soon 


as those salutary restraints, which our fathers deemed necessary, are 


upprudently taken away. 

If there be any portion of that zeal, which animated. the breasts 
of the reformers lef among us; if we have any regard for the me- 
mory of those martyrs who died for our holy faith, particularly 
Haoper, the venerable prelate of Gloucester ; if we set any value 
on our political institutions, which are the glory of our country and 
the envy of the world; if we have any desire to maintain the 
Protestant succession to the throne; if we have any respect for 
the Protestant religion, we shall give a vegative answer fo the petition 
of the Catholics. The present is nota fit time to agitate momentous 
questions, or to make experiments in government or religion ; €xpe- 
riments are, at all times, dangerous, and pressed as we are by the 
streveth of a-foreigy enemy, innovations are peculiarly dangerous 
at ihe present moment. We know Yery, well that the Catholics 
are oot persecuted as they assert, ueiilier ther persons nor their pro- 
perty are injured by our faws, and their religic n is tolerated through- 
@:t the British dominions. But if we admit them to a participation 
of power, if we sufler them to get the upper hand, the questo’ 
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js, will they tolerateus? The history of the Roman Church, through 
a succession of ages, and areview of the conduct of the Catholics 
im our -daysy will supply a satisfactory answer to this question. 
What they have once been we may expect them still to remain. 
They preserve their uncharitable principles towards us with the most 
pertinacious adherence, though often refuted, and they would revive 
their former practices against us, though we should remonstrate 
inthe most forcible language. With regard to petitions in general, 
notwithstanding, they have sometimes been instrumental in effecting 
valuable purposes, yet they are often in the hands of artful persons, 
made to subserve the purposes of sedition and disorganization as js 
well known. 

The present Bishop of Gloucester appears to have a perfect know- 
ledge of Popery and its dangerous consequences, both at home and 
abroad ; he has narrowly observed it militant in England, triumphant ih 
ltaly, disguised in France; he bas warned us of the danger of mak- 
ipg undue concessions to their importunities, and admitting to power 
asect, whose principles, according to their own confessions, are sub- 
versive of our constitution both in Church and State. On the 
whole, we are under great obligations to the Bishop for the able 
defence he has made of the rights of the Protestant Chureh; and 
if we do not profit by his warning and instructions, it will be our 
own fault. 

The reasoning of the Bishop is just; and his arguments are powerful 
and energetic, being derived. from an accurate knowledge of human 
nature. He considers man as he is in this imperfect state, and not as 
a perfectable being, according to the reveries of some theorists. The 
charge to the clergy in the diovese of Gloucester is one of the best 
refutations of the unreasonable claims of the Catholics that is extant, 
The style is chaste, classical, and well adapted to the subject; and 
we beg leave to recommend it, as well as bis lordship’s ** ¢ ‘all for 
Union with the Established Courch,” to the serious consideration 


of every Protestant in his Majesty’ s dominions. 
July 15, 1811. A WYKAMIST. 


LANCASTER’'S ANTI-CHRISTIAN SYSTEM OF EDUCA- 
TION, and LORD SYDMOUTH'’S EILL, 





To the Editor of the Anti-jacolin Review’. 
Sir, i 

Every true friend to our establishment, in church and state, must 
applaud your constant and unwearied exertions in its support. Those 
exertions are eminently conspicuous in the Preface to your 38th 
Volume, in which you have presented us with some ‘* Cursory 
Reflertions on the State of the Times,” and from which it would 
be wipast to withhold my mite of approbation, 

ia vour observations on Mr. Lancaster's System of Education, 
Ii most cordially agree. Itis, indeed, a most egregious absurdity, 
4 periect anomaly, to see a nation, professing itself to be Christige, 
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so beguiled and misled by a Quaker, as to receive with approbation, 
and to recommend to very general adoption, a system of education 
for children, from which every instruction in the principles of the 
Christian religion is expressly and systematically excluded. In vain, 
truly, have our wise forefathers included the necessity of religious 
instruction as the ground-work and foundation of all education — 
in vain have those luminaries of their times, our pious reformers, 
endeavoured, by the wholesome provisions of Jaw, to defend, to 
maintain, and perpetuate, their system of religious education ; 
directing their teachers to inculcate the principles of the Christian 
religion, and requiring them before they undertook so important 
an office to be licensed thereto by the Bishop. We, forsooth ! 
their wiser sons, and still more pious reformers, with the aid of a 
spurious philosophy, which has struck out new lights, must explode 
such no'ions as erroneous and antiquated ; we are called upon to 
jay again the foundation of first principles, to re-form our refor- 
mation, to pull down the venerable edifice of our civil and eccle- 
siastical establishment, without any provision for building up another 
mm its room. And for whom is it that we are thus called upon ? 
Why, in behalf of a man, who, being a Quaker, is a thorough 
Dissenter from our establishment ; who admits neither the catechism 
nor the liturgy of our church into his system of education ;, who 
discards the two sacraments, though expressly instituted by our 
blessed Saviour himself, and ordained to be observed by all] his 
followers, to the end of time ; who, according to his own confession, 
in his original account of his plan, actually stole the mechanical 
parts of his system from Dr. Andrew Bell; yet, unblushingly, 
proclaims himself, and is falsely asserted by others, to be the inven- 
tor of it. Is such conduct, let us ask, quite consistent with our 
ideas of moral honesty? And are the members of our national 
church expected to give encouragement and support to the man 
who ad ‘opts such conduct; when they may have recourse to the 
original inventor, who instructs his scholars on the same plan, with 
the additional advantage of training them up in the principles of 
the Christian religion, ou the long-tried and thoroughly-approved 
system of our excellent church catechism? Surely this is the very 
acme of folly” and injustice. 

On the subject of Lord Sidmouth’s late bill for correcting certain 
abuses of the Toleration Act, it appears, indeed, most extraordinary and 
unaccountable, that any noble lords should be so wretchedly ignorant 
of the nature and constitution of the Christian church. In particular, 
that a young nobleman,who has liad the benefit of a regular and acade- 
niical education, should so absurdly maintain, in defiance of scripture, 
of ecclesiastical law, and common sense, that ‘* every man had 
a rig rht to preach, as well-as print, what he conceived was for the 
good of his fellow-creatures, in his own way, whenever and where- 
ever he pleased.”’ © Does not the boly scripture tell us, that “ no man 
taketh this honour unto himself, but he that is called of God, as 
was Aaron,?—(Heb. v.4.). And does not our church teach us, 
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that ‘ it is not lawful for any man to take upon him the office 
ot public preaching, or ministering the sacraments in the congre- 
gation, before he be lawfully called and sent to execute the same ; 
and those (and those only) we ought to judge lawfully called and 
sent, which be chosen, and called to this work, by men who have 
public authority given unto them in the congregation, to call and 
send. ministers into the Lord's vineyard ?"—(; Art. 23. ) The noble 
lord himself would scarcely, I think, be so infatuated, as to admit 
any unauthorized itinerant to be bis instructor in his spiritual con- 
cerns, apy more than he would sutter an ignorant quack to tamper 
with his bodily health, or an impudent pettifogger to have the 
management of his estates. It has been said, that the noble lord 
stands so high in the favour of a great personage, that, if it had 
been thought advisable, ona late eccasion, to make:a change in the 
ministry, he would very probably have~been the successor of Mr. 
Perceval, tothe exclusion even of Lord Grenville. Such a change, 
or such an exclusion, the true friends of the church would have 
reason to lament. They would lament to see the high and important 
otice of Prime Minister bestowed on one so unacquainted with the 
nature and constitution of our ehurch, or (if not unacquainted) so 
hostile to its establishment. ; 

You have frequently, Mr. Editor, in your orthodox work, taken 
occasion to observe, that itinerancy is the life and soul of metho- 
dism ; that it has increased, is increasing, and ought to be dimi- 
nished ; and that this woeful abuse of the Toleration Act ought to 
be restrained. These are truths which cannot be denied. And 
it is most devoutly to be wished, that some restraint may yet be 
imposed, before the evil be advanced beyond the reach of remedy. 
It seems that, in some counties, the Magistrates do not grant li- 
cences, to. preach indiscriminately, to any persons applying for 
them, without having some proof of their fitness and qualifications 
for so important an office. And, I declare, if I were seated on 
the Bench, in an assembly of Magistrates, at the Quarter Sessions, 
I would undertake myself to examine, in open court, every person 
applying for such licence as to his fitness and qualifications, and 
would reject any ignorant and insufficient applicant. And though 
in some instances, perhaps, an appeal might be made to the Court 
of King’s Bench; yet, if the Magistrates, in every county, would 
determine to adhere to such a line of conduct, depend upon it, 
appeals would soon cease to be resorted to; I am even persuaded 
it would tend very materially to diminish the number of applications. 
itis, indeed, a shameful defect in the law, that, in this case, the 
Magistrates are not entrusted with the exercise of a discretionary 
power. If they were authorized to inquire into the qualifications 
of the applicants, or a licence to be granted only on the eondition 
of fi,ing the preacher toan appointed place and an appropriate con- 
gre ition, (a restraint which is imposed upon every incunibent 
su tue established church, without the smallest outcry from, the 
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liberal and humane philanthropists of the present day,) there cannot 
be a shadow of doubt that great good would result from it to the 
cause of religion 

‘Lhe introduction of Lord Sidmouth’s late bill, though it failed 
of success, may yet be attended with some good consequences, 
By the, numerous petitions presented against it, it proves incontroe 
vertibly the active hostility of the Dissenters, their opposition to, 
and intolerance ot,-any thing like restraint. They cannot it seems, 
endure the smallest restriction even on that fanatic absurdity, that 
burlesque of religion, that anomaly of instruction, itinerancy ;-— 
they instantly take the alarm ;—the conventicle, they cry, is in 
danger ;—they forthwith summon their motley assemblies, and 
overwhelm the Parliament with their voluminous petitions. 

From this circumstance we may derive a lés-on of instruction. 
And whenever a bill is introduced into Parliament, in any wise 
hostile to the nghts and privileges of the Established Church, whether 
it be at the instigation of Dissenters praying for the repeal of the 
Test and Corporations acts, or of Roman Catholics demanding to 
he admitted to an equality of power, let us hold our meetings to 
counteract their attempts, and present, in greater numbeis, our 
petitions to Parliament. This would only be a proper retort of their 
own conduct, a paying them in their own coin. In doing so, we 
should be treading: in the steps of that leyal and orthodox body, 
the University of Oxford, who invariably express their sentiments 
on such occasions Nor is Cambridge, I believe, beiind hand, 
And we cannot follow better exampies. 

On the subject of the Roman Catholic claims, I have lately 
perused Lord Kenyon’s pamphlet, induced thereto by your recom- 
mendation of # in your number for January last. Arguments so 
convincing, and so unanswerable, I pave seldom met with. He 
very justly observes, (page 10,&e.) “ 1 he tolerant disposition 
of the Church of England i is warmly proclaimed even by its enemies ; 
and it is worthy serious consideration, whether any sound advoeate 
for true toleration would endanger that important object, by lessening 
the security of a church which so essentially cherishes that spirit 
and principle.” It is, indeed, highly deserving the serious conside- 
ration, both of the Roman Catholics and of the Protestant Dissenters, 
what would be the consequence of the downfall of the Chureh 
of England? It can scarcely, I think, admit of a doubt, that one 
or other of those persuasions would become the established religion of 
the country ; at jeast it is certain, that each would strive to gain 
the ascendancy, and to fix and secure its perpetuity. Let us then 
put the question to the Protestant Dissenters. If the Roman Catho- 
lic was to become the establisbed religions and to weild all the power 
of the state, do you think you would be ifdulged even in that 
toleration which you now enjoy under the chure h of England ? 
Most assurecly not. For the Roman Catholics consider you 
as much more heretical and schismatical than us, they would 
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hold no measures with you, and if they could not conyert, they 
would rather exterminate than tolerate you. To the Catholics 
we may put a similar question. Would the dissenters, if they were 
to gain the ascendency, tolerate you? Assuredly not. Their 
hostility tous is suthciently evident, and it must, consequently, be 
much greater to you who are removed so much further from then 
both in ‘doctrine and in discipline. And of their intolerance we had 
a sufficient specimen in Cromwell's days. 

Ii; does, indeed, seem most extraordinary,, if any thing can. be 
regarded as extraordinary 1D these extraordinary times i} ine 
great supporters of the Catholic claims, in Parliameat, are the 
professed Whigs of the present day; men, who claim to be the 
descendants of those old Whigs who brought in King Wiliam, and 
effected the revoltition. Surely these men must have forgotten 
the principles of their ancestors,. That revolution, as Lord Kenyos 
has proved to a demonstration, was decidedly an anti-papisiical revo- 
Jution; and the promoters of it did évery thing io their power, 
unalterably, to secure and perpetuate the constivwoon, which they 
established in church and state, and to exciude tor ever the Roman 
Catholics from any share of power and authority. Or, perhaps, 
these modern Whigs are making a revolution in their owe principles, 
and mean ta surprize us shortly by proving themselves downrigh 
Tories. In due time, no doubt, they will become converts to the 
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* Lord Kenyon, in his masterly pamphlet, (which, with ali de- 
ference, I earnestiy recommend to the perusal of the members of 
each House of Parliament,) most appositely and forctoly observes, 
** It is to be considered what effect, in point pf principle. wovld be 
produced, by allowing the arguments to prevaii, by which the 
Roman Catholic claims are supported. It would, at once be 
allowing, that all ofhecers under the crown, and members of parlia- 
ment, may be of the very reiigion, which, at the revolution, none 
could be; #t would enable the King, if papisticaliy inciinetl, instantly, 
with lawfyl.means, to change the coronation oath and the laws; 
and himself become a convert to the Roman Catholic religion; and 
to do this by the supreme power of the state. Wonld it then be said, 
that the church of England had an establishment? Supposing the 
provision for the clergy to continue unimpaired, yet. the government 
could no longer be called Protéstant, nor would the nian in church 
and state, and snecession in the Protestant Jine, thosé grand and cha- 
racteristic principles of the revolution, any longer exist. At ti.at period, 
were not these principles considered in want of the safeguards which 
were then afforded them? And can it be conceived, that the 
princigl characters, who acted in that grand crisis, would have 
thought the admission of Popish advisers and Popish legislators, 
consistent with the security of the Protestant ascendency? Did 
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But the tergiversations of political characters, especially of those 
who call themselves Whigs, would extend this letter toa volume. 
I] am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
and old correspendent, 
June 24, 1811. CLERICUS ANGLICANUS 





To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 


The Bishop of Salisbury and Master Fitz-Clarence. 


“* Beyond the fixed and settled rules, 
Of vice and virtue in the schools, 
The better part shouid set before ’em, 
A sense, a virtue, a decorum.” 


Mr. Epiror, 

Some few years ago, I troubled you with a passing censure upon 
what [ then conceived to be an unfounded liberty which the editor 
of a public paper had taken with al! the male branches of our Royal 
family, with the then Lord High Chancellor, and others of the gravest 
of our judges; and with some of the illustrious females of our nobility, 
Stating them to have countenanced, by their presence at a great 
dinuer, a vicious and profligate connection of one of our high per- ‘ 
sonages with a common actress. You commented upon the subject 
with laudable severity. Alas! Mr. Editor, all in vain! For whe- 
ther the Courier has dared to make a similarly unfounded calumny, 
or whether the tact be as there stated, I know not. But I send you 
the extract; which, if unfounded, cannot be too strongly reprobated ; 
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they not charge James II. with being misled ly Popish advisers ? 
Modern reformers think, or profess to think, that, if the King 
himself is of the Established Church, all is safe ; and this, though 
they are most forward to establish that in every act the King should 
be guided by the advice of his counsellors. What but infatuation, 
or the bias of party, can induce any man to favour any such doctrines 2?” 
(P. 25—27.) Again, ‘‘ If the Parliament will not do its duty, 
it is for the sovereign to remember, be it asserted with deference 
and humility, that he is still not absolved from his engagement, 
but is bound by -every tie to his family, his country, and his God, 
to maintain, in spirit and in truth, an engagement by which 
he holds his throne. And may the general sentiment of the 
countty be ever asserted, in the maintenance of our happy con- 
Stitution, as, blessed be God, it has been by our present venerable 
and beloved monarch!” (P. 32, 33.) Such sentiments are truly 
worthy of the pupil of the late venerable Mr. Jones, of Nay- 
land. 
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if true, may form a text for a sermon, and a subject for your montily 
view of the morals, as well as palitics, of these portentous times. 


«* Courier, Friday, June 14th, 1811. 
«© Windsor, June 13th. 

** At six o'clock, yesterday afternoon, the Quven and Princesses, 
Prin-ess Charlotte of Wales and Master Fitzclarence, went to. Frog- 
more Lodge to tea, and walked in the gardens, and returned to the 
castle at eight o'clock, This morning, at ten o'clock, Princesses 
Augusta and Sophia, Prineess Charlotte of Wales and Master Fitz- 
clarence, took an airing on horseback in the great park, and returned 


at one. The. Royal party (Master Fitzclarence of course one of 


them by this statement) were. accompanied by Lady Albina Cum- 
berland, the Bishop of Salistury, General Garth, and-Colonels Taylor 
and Desbrow.” 

It is not necessary, Mr. Editor, to probe into the private connections 
of the younger branches of our Roya! family; but priyate sufierance, 
nut countenance, is all that can, with any shew of propriety, be 
tolerated, Nor could I be thought to wish that the sins of the father 
should be visited on the son. Let the sons of such connections mix 
with the mass of the people ;_ and if by their own personal talents they 
can bring themselves into notice, let them receive the full reward 
of their real deserts. 

But the public countenance of the most sacred members of our 
Royal family, should be reserved for the purest purposes and con- 
nectigns ; and surely should not, in the way above-mentioned, with- 
out a shadow of a personal claim for such high honour, be obtraded 
on the public notice. Why if a treaty of marriage between the Royal 
cousins !!!—But whither am J wandering? Poor episcopacy too !— 
Well nay the sectaries lift up their heads—and well may their Right 
Reverences hold down, theirs, and blush. 

Is the Right Reverend Preceptor retained merely to superintend 
the spelling “and reading of-bis Royal pupil, and afterwards to ride out 
with her like a groom in waiting, without any responsibility for public 
appearances ; or. ought he not, ‘with respect and decorum, to 
object to every thing that can bear the appearance of impropriety 
of conduct in bis Roy: ‘al pupil ; and when his precepts are disregarded, 
ought he not, with unsullied dignity, to retire from what would 
afterwards be a degraded situation ? 

Iam, Mr. Editor, 
Your very humble Servant, 
MERCURIUS RUSTICUS, 


NEW READING. 


To the Editor. 


Othello and Desdemona. 
Sir, 
Your correspondent §. T. has, a second time, favoured your rea- 
ders with his acceptance of the disputed passage in Othello. Some 
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of his observations are certainly very plausible, others, J submit, are 
rather contradictory. As he does not appear to comprehend the in- 
tent of my reply to what he. said in behalf of the ‘* new reading,” 
] shall detain him a short minute, to recapitulate the observations 
which were recounted by you in last November :—S. T.’s assent to 
whit was proposed, my dissent, .and then notice what he has further 
adduced. 

The ** new reading,” which you asserted had been contended for, 
was, that Desdemona ‘“‘ wished that Heaven, instead of making her 
a woman, hat made her a man," (and not made unto her a man,} 
‘** and such a man as he was.” 

Well, Sir, no one appeared to think himself authorised, either te 
confirns or ay that reading till Jast April, when S. T. was willing te 
take (but not td pursue) the former course. 

He says, that ‘* he had been in the habit of reading it that way, 
and upon looking at it again (ke sees) no cause to alter the mode.” 
So far concurrent, thus far consistent. But, behold! in his next 
letter, he says, that he must ‘* not be supposed to niean that her sex 
shoutd be altered,” although he before ‘‘ had been in the habit of 
reading " according td the ‘‘ new meaning,” i.e. that Desdemona 
wished she had been a male rather than a temale. 

Mr. Editor,—1 have heard that there have appeared in this world 
those animals calied Hermaphrodites, and that, I suppose, is what 
your friend S. T. ‘‘ means,”—if it be not I am in the dark. Or, 
perhaps, he rests on the word * should,’—and that such as she is, 
so let her remain: this seems to be strengthened by another part of 
his letter. where, he says, “‘ ir she Aad been such a man.” 

Continuing through his episile, I will join with him in asserting, 
that ‘she was absolut ely in love with Aim,” and for the cause 
assigned ; but J still contend that the other passages are distorted 
without any just or sound reason. : 

F will appeal, (and, I trust, that no presumption will be imputed to me) 
I say I will appeal to the knowledge which S. T. or any other man, 
may possess of the female sex ,-(iowever slightly it be) I will ask 
them, if it be at all consistent with her, whose ‘* character” has been 
** drawn by the peet in such pure colours,”"—consistent with purity 
of moral charms, or physical delicacy, to express such a wish ? 
I will maintain that that female, who, at ary time, forgets the natu- 
ral softness of her sex, does not possess the moral virtues with that 
soundness of quality which is looked for, and which we are led to 
Jook for, particularly in this instance. Nor would Othello, I am led 
to think, have been enamoured of one, who would wish to shew 
herself an Amazon, though love does, at times, blind the faculties 
of discernment. 

I will, in conclusion, fur the satisfattion of S.T. state my manner 
of reading the passage; and the way in which I should ‘‘ propose" 
it to be read. That Desdemona, enchanted with the perils in the 
midst of which Othello had been, and the bravery evin,ed by him in 
‘the eminent deadly breach,” loved bim for the ds gers he had 
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passed ; Lut that she never intended to imply, in the most distant 
manner, her wish that she had been made a man; that such a thought 
never entered inte her breast, for the above reasons. 
l am, Sir, 
Your devoted Servant, 
R. S. 


For the Editor. 
Mr. Epiror, 


As you have, in a manner, invited inquiry, I take the liberty of 


sending a few observations upon the passage in Othello, which your 
correspondents, S. T. and R. S. have made the subject of discussion ; 
and | think that, in this case, as in most others, something, at least, 
if not “* much, may be said’on both sides.” If the words be taken 
simply as. they stand, ‘‘ yet she wished that Heaven had made her 
such a man," they appear, at once, to convey the meaning for which 
S.T. contends. They contain a plain, expressed wish that she had 
been a man, and had seen the wonders, and encountered the perils; 
by the relation of which Othello had engaged her attention, com- 

manded her admiration, and excited her pity. Nor is there any 
thing in this at all inconsistent with the wish of ‘ “sharing the 
heart’ of the relator; which the passages, quoted by R.S. may 
be allowed to imply. The feelings of Desdemona were, no doubt, 
highly raised; and that admiration of glory, particularly of military 
glory, so generally observed in the fair, might m ke her, for an in- 
stant, forgetful of her sex, and desirous of acquiring a title to such 
fame, though at the expense of *‘ mishaps and terrers,” from which, 
in a cooler moment, timidity might have shrunk, and delicacy re- 
volted. And there is one passage ia the play, which shews that she 
was not unwilling, or unprepared, to enter upon the hardships aud 
dangers of a military life. When Othello, anxious to seeure for his 
wife, during his absence at Cyprus,” such accommodation and besort 
as levelled with her breeding ;”. preferred his suit to the assembled 
senate, Desdemona herself comes forward, and addresses.them in this 
remarkable passage : 


“ That I did love the Moor to live with him, 
My downright violence and storm of fortanes’ 
May trumpet to the world. My heart's subdued 
E’en to the very quality of my Lord— 

: if I be left behind, 

A moth of peace, and he go to the war, 

The rites for.whieh I love him are bereft me.” 


There is something in the words, and the request, which will be 
allowed, I conceive, to give, at least, a shadow of authority to the 
interpretation which S$, T. has-adopted, rill, however, as much, 
if not more, may be urged on the opposite side. In the first place, 
the character of Desdemona is a charatter of gentleness, delicacy, 
and tenderness. It is, indeed, so replete with«hese qualities, as a! 
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most to do away any probability that a wish, a thought, like the one 
in question, could obtrude itself upon her mind. When her father, 
indignant at her elopement with the Moor, brings against him the 
accusation ** of spells, charms, magic, &c. &c.” he draws this por- 
trait of his child: 


«© A maiden never bold, 
Of spiritso still and quiet, that her motion 
Blush’d at itself.” 


And whoever. has seen Mrs. Siddons’s admirable performance of the 
part, must remember, that through the whole of it, and particularly 
in the scene where she pleads for Cassio, she gives to it that air of 
soft delicacy; of playful gentleness, which, while it evinces her con- 
ception of the character, fascinates the feelings, and commands the 
applauses of the spectators. Nor do the words themselves seem to 
me to oppose this idea. For, may it not be, that our immortal bard 
used, in this place, the commen colloguial expression of ‘‘ made her," 
in the sense of ‘* made for her.” I might say, in conversation, 
‘* ] wish the tailor had made me a coat,” where the preposition for 
is clearly understood ; the meaning would then be, a wish ‘ that 
Heaven had made for, her sucha man.” I submit, moreover, that 
the metre requires the stress to be on the two words made and such, 
not on Aer ; aud thus read, the words appear to convey the same 
meaning, viz.—** of such aman being made for her.” Or, if these 
points be resisted, is the conjecture oo vague to be hazarded, that 
the sentence in question is an unfinished one, and sbould be taken in 
a broken interrupted’ sense ;. implying, in that case, a wish, ‘‘ that 
Heaven had made her such a man ;’—yet, meaning to add, ‘ for her 
Lord ;”” but checked by a feeling of modest delicacy, suddenly stop- 
ping, ahd turning the full and direct disclosure of her wishes into the 
more covert and indirect expression of them that immediately fo!- 
lows :--- 

«* She thauk’d-me, 
And bad me, if I had a friend that Jov'd her, 
f should but teach him hew. to tell my story, 
And that would woo her.” 


Having offered (hese hiftts, 1 shall leave the decision to the judgment 
of others,. The bias of my own mind, I am free ta confess, leans to the 
older andsmore common interpretation, adopted by R. S.; but I do not 
venture to say, that the more recent is ‘ untenable,” nor can I join 
in the triumphant tone Which exclaims, ‘* where is the difficulty of 
understanding’ these words of Desdemona? [ canceive, however, 
that won» by the exploits and glory of the Moor, she breathed a wis! 
to have hiny for ‘her’ Lord ; that she spoke trom feelings very genes 
rallyjkoown to her-sex’; feelings which jead then) to admire the 
brave and @istmguished among men, and. to wish themselves so con- 
nected with them’as to share, in a manner, intheir fume. These are 
feelings of which they, who ate so connected, must be sensible ; 
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tender exultation and grateful pride, the breasts of the female relatives ; 
of Graharn, Beresford, and Wellington. ; 
I am, Sir, \s 

Your obedient Servant, 
June 29, 1811. C. A. fi 








To The Editcr, 


ie 





SiR, 
In the Antijacobin Review, for the Month of April Jast, you have 
expressed a wish to hear the opinions of your correspondents upon this 
passage in the speech of Othello. 


«© Yet she wish'd 
‘«< That heaven had made her such a man.” 


Now the question is, whether Desdemona wished ‘ that heaven 
had made her such a man” to be her husband, or whether she wished, ' 
** that heaven bad made fer such a man,” that she might be able to a 
encounter the dangers, and perform the achievements which were ‘ 
related by Othello. | 

The first reading seems to be most consonant with the-thoughts of 
the lady at the time ; and which is by no means extraordinary, for we 
daily obs@rve that when either sex admires any particular qualifications 
in the other, it is, by a strange concatenation of ideas, whereof the 
links of the chain cannot be. traced, immediately referred. to that 
passion, which is naturally so predominant between them ; as infants, 
fancying every thing is to be eaten, carry to their mouths whatever | 
delights them; thus did Desdemona wish :to niake the man _ her 
husband, the narration of whose heroic achievements had excited so 
much admiration in her mind: and that that was uppermost in 
her thoughts is clearly elucidated by the remainder of Othello’s 
speech : 






















*€ She thank'd me;” 

« And bade me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 
‘* I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

‘© And that would woo her.” 


ut when she comes forward to speak for herself, we might be induced 

tothink, with the commentator, that her mind was somewhat of ‘the 
Amazonian form, History tells us, Mr. Editor, of what heroic 
actions the female sex is capable :—Mr. Butler records those of his 
fair countrywomen : 


‘¢ March'd rank and file, with drum and ensign, 
‘*« T” entrench the city for defence in ? 

*¢ Rais’d rampiers with their own soft hands, 

‘© To put the enemy s¢@ stands.” 
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Why then, Sir; should we be so selfish as not to. allow to the 
Venetian lady the heroism: which Mr. Pye wishes to ascribe to her ? 
She herself says. : 

———** To his honours and his valiant parts, 
Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate. 

« So that, bet lords, if I be left behind, 

«© A moth f peace, an d| he go to the war, 

: ‘© The rites, for which I love him, are bereft me.” 

The rites of which the lady is so apprehensive of being bereft, 
may be a new soufce of scepticism; but as the husband may be 
supposed to -be as well acquainted with the rites to which she 
liudes, as the commentators, we will take his speech as a further 
elucidation of the subject. 





‘* 1 do beseech you, let 
Her will have a free way, 
Vouch with me, heaven, I, therefore, beg it not, 
fe please the palate of my appetite ;” 

Hence, I am of opinion, from the whole contest, that the wish 
of Sea ma was, net that beavem had made her a man such as 
Othello; but ‘“ that heaven bad made (for) her such a man,” 
as Othello, to be her husband. And, as nothing ‘can be so like toa 
thing as the thing itself, she takes the swarthy hero to her bed— 
** put out the light and then.” 
lam, Sir, 

- Your most humble servant, 


fune'30, 1811. 
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The writer of **‘ The Extraordin: iry Letter,” which we were re- 
quested io keep ita Ourcusteiy for sit months, is infarmed, that we 
have discovered the bey to biscyphker, ‘in proof of which, should he 
desire it, we wil] transmit him at: exact.copy of his let Cky 


In the course of = ensuing month will be publish ed «The Life 
and Adventures of Paul Plait tive, an Author, iacladmg many of his 
compositions, both in prose and verse: the wholé prepared from origi- 
nal documents, by Martin Gribaidus. his nephew and executor,’ 

Mr.,.M‘Hen' y-has. prepsred for the press, and means to publish, 
dy subscription, a uéw.aod improved Grammar of the.Spanisb Lan- 
guage, designed fer every class or jearuers, and especially for such as 
are their Owh imstrictors. 
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